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MT Control! starts the motor and 
gets it on the line in a predetermined 
time. Note the simplicity of wiring 
and ship-shape arrangement made 
possible by using only three bases. 
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Mill Tyee—Mis Time 














Mill Type—because it is built to handle 
the frequent heavy-current peaks of mill 
motors on steel mill auxiliaries and 
cranes. Bent-frame Contactors of recog- 
nized merit, tough moisture-resisting 
compound bases, and a mechanical lay- 
out with no flimsy contacts or pig tails are 
features contributing to its ruggedness. 


Magnetic Time—because it provides 
definite time for accelerating through 
the magnetic characteristics of the relay. 
This system insures quick start from 
rest and at the same time adequate 
current-limit protection when plugging. 
Calibration is unaffected by voltage 
variations or changes in temperature. 
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Fig. 1—Center bay of new plant of Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co. Note the monorail system on the main floor and mez- 
zanine which facilitates handling of material 


Treating Jobbers Fairly 
Spells Success for Machinery Builder 


By E. C. Barringer 


T VARIOUS times in the late ‘90’s H. C. 
Dreis was touched by the urge to leave 
his bench in Chicago and set himself up 

in the sheet metal working business, but inertia 
and the hold of a comfortable job conspired to 
keep him attached to another’s payroll. Then 
one day in 1900, following a dispute with the 
owner of the shop, Mr. Dreis and his fellow 
workers found themselves locked out. To the 
others this meant only involuntary idleness, but 
to Mr. Dreis it spelled opportunity and decision. 

Always he had appraised a bending brake as 
the most important tool in any sheet metal work- 
ing shop, and he had long promised himself that 
if ever he did go into business a brake would be 
his first piece of equipment. So inthe basement 
of his home in Chicago Mr. Dreis and a warm 


personal friend—Nic Krump, a railroad car in- 
spector—built a brake. A friend happened along 
and made an offer for it that hardly could be 
refused. Then Mr. Dreis and Mr. Krump built 
a second brake and this too brought a good offer. 

By this time it became apparent to both that 
constructing brakes might be fully as profitable 
as using them, and the partnership of Dreis & 
Krump was born. From the Dreis cellar to the 
commodious new plant of the Dreis & Krump 
Mfg. Co., at 7400 South Loomis street, Chicago, 
is the span of a quarter-century, the story of a 
product made and serviced well. 

Why this success? T. J. Kelleher, sales man- 
ager, sums it up as follows: 

1. All complaints are handled and all servicing 
is done by the factory. Jobbers know that they 
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Have You Your Jobber’s Confidence? 


HAT are your relations with your distributors? Do 
the jobbers, manufacturers agents or supplymen who 
handle your product give you the whole hearted service you 


should expect? 


If not, is the fault theirs or yours? 


If the distributor is to blame, you can get a new one, but 
there is a chance you are not standing behind him as stead- 


fastly as you should. 


Put yourself in his place. 


Give him 


the information, co-operation and general support you would 
want if you were jobbing instead of producing. 

In the accompanying article a manufacturer of machin- 
ery frankly states that much of the success attending his 


business is due to the ideal relationship with jobbers. 


The 


article indicates what can be accomplished by winning the 
confidence and good will of the selling agents. 








can push the line without fear of a 
comeback on them. No brake made by 
the company far removed that 
a factory man will not inspect and re- 
pair it if necessary. 

2. Small repair parts are provided 
without cost, no matter where or how 
old the brake. 

3. All sales men are 
factory trained and qualified to diag- 
nose and repair as well as sell. 

4. A used brake market has 
fostered, enabling users to turn in 
smaller models for larger ones and in- 
suring them a fair price for their used 
equipment. 

5. The factory 
with the last word in labor-saving de- 


is so 


service men, 


been 


has been equipped 


vices and machine tools, and side- 
lines have been developed to warrant 
the installation of costly equipment. 
“One-half of our brakes are in the 
hands of users who probably never 
will need another but we find free 
service the best kind of sales promo- 
declares Mr. Kelleher. “We sell 
almost entirely through jobbers and 
we have built up the reputation of 
protecting the jobber from all grief. 
He knows that if any adjustment or 
part is needed the factory and not he 


tion,” 


stands the brunt. 

“Recently one of the largest ma- 
chine tool sellers in the country 
dropped all of its outside lines ex- 


cept ours. We were retained because 
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kag. 2—Economies in operation are effected by liberal use of special work 
f I ! 


fixtures 
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the salesmen of this house asserted 
it was the one line they could gel] 
and remain confident that the mak. 
er would stand unequivocally behind 
it. 

“If a user informs us that 
part has broken, a new part 
to him immediately without cost, 
There is no time limit to serv- 
ice. About a year ago we supplied 
a small casting to a man in Fargo, 
N. D., who had used one of our brakes 
for 12 years. Recently, when in Chi- 
cago, this man came to our factory 
to thank us and place his order for a 
larger brake. 


a small 
is sent 


this 


“The equipment we utilize in man- 
ufacturing brakes covers a wide range. 
We ourselves have experienced the dis- 
appointment of having a salesman try 
to sell us another tool but being 
utterly unable to go into our shop 
and tell us why the first one was not 
working better or how to improve 
upon the particular operation. Every 
man who sells for us can service any 
machine we put out.” 

To return to the chronological his- 
tory of the Dreis & Krump business, 
the first brakes manufactured in the 


Dreis cellar were of wood, but it 
quickly developed that wood, even 
when reinforced by metal, was _ sub- 


ject to climatic conditions and an ab- 
solutely straight and even bend might 
not result. Further, both partners 
soon perceived that a brake made of 
steel cost half that of a cast iron one 
of the corner 
was obtained in a nearby pattern shop 
and brakes were put on _ the 
market. 


same capacity. So a 


steel 


In 1906 the Dreis & Krump Mfg. 
Co. was incorporated and a _ 1-story 
factory, 25 x 125 feet, established. 
Three years later floor space was 
quadrupled in a plant 65 x 130 feet 
and 2 stories high. This plant, with 
two subsequent additions each 25 x 


130 feet and 1 story, sufficed until the 
present plant was completed in 1924. 
The war compelled night and day 
shifts in the Dries & Krump plant 
and doubled the volume of business, 
but fortunately there was no room 
for physical expansion and the sign- 
ing of the armistice in 1918 found 
the company with no huge stocks of 
raw materials or finished products. At 
this time began a_ rehabilitation 
program that was carried to com- 
pletion when the present 2-story, 100 
x 320-foot building was occupied. 
All belt-driven drill presses were 
replaced by back-geared ones. Cut- 
ting by means of acetylene torches 
was made universal. Over $100,000 
was expended for jigs, dies and spe- 
cial tools. Machine riveting was adopt- 
ed. An overhead carrier system, pre- 























dicated upon 8-pound rail, was devised 
by the company and installed so that 
material could be handled throughout 
the entire plant and the finished 
brakes swung into outgoing cars on a 
lcading track at one end of the build- 
ing. 

Much of the special equipment was 
made possible by ingenious methods of 
increasing production. A punch press 
costing $4000 scarcely seemed to justi- 
fy the expenditure until an auxiliary 
use for it was developed. It was 
found that by taking a Z-bar and 
giving it one bend on this press the 
frame for an excellent slitting shear 
could be fashioned. About one thou- 
sand of these small shears are being 
sold now each year and the $4000 
punch press is more than paying its 
own way. Many economies have been 
effected by making parts from scrap 
corners ‘of plates and_ substituting 
them for steel castings purchased out- 
side. 

Creation of a market for used 
brakes entailed much missionary work 
on the part of the sales force. It 
was seen that frequently sales of new 
and larger brakes were held up be- 
cause of the inability of the owner of 
a brake to get anything approaching 
its real value for it. Personally, and 
dealer by dealer, the gospel was 
spread that a fair profit could be 
made by turning over the used brake 
in addition to the sale of the new, 
and frequently the larger, one. Since 
the used brake market idea was put 
over some dealers have _ increased 
their orders from individual machines 
to carloads. Used brakes now are han- 
dled on the same basis as used ma- 
chine tools. Rebuilding of brakes is 
coming to the front. 

The bending brake as developed by 
the Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co. reaches 
its maximum in a unit that will bend 
plates, cold, up to %-inch thick and 
will take work as long as 16 feet. The 
standard machine has a capacity for 
work 8 feet long and of No. 18 gage. 
In the aggregate, the tin shops of the 
country are the largest buyers of 
brakes. The largest single installation 
is in the Ford Motor Co. plant at 
Detroit. The railroads also are large 
buyers. 

The family factor in the Dreis & 
Krump Mfg. Co. has been a happy 
one from the standpoint of service. 
Brakes west of the Rocky moun- 
tains are serviced by H. C. Dreis, 
who now resides in California. Two 
sons of the founder—W. H. and E. J. 
Dreis—usually make two trips each 
year to California and route them- 
selves to render service from Chicago 
west. Mr. Krump, who makes his 
home near Mobile, Ala., is available 


for adjustments in the South. Servic- 
ing in the East is done by D. D. Dor- 
sey, of the company’s sales force. 
Personal service to dealers by Mr. 
Dorsey in the form of accompanying 
their salesmen and educating them 
concerning brakes has been found 
most profitable. 

Nothing typifies the family propen- 
sity to have several irons in the fire 

well as the role played by W. H. 











Fig. 3—The monorail and hoist system 
shown in Fig. 1 also adapted to hold- 
ing work in process of machining or 


assembling 


Dreis, a son of the founder, who is 
now secretary and general manager of 
the company. In the noon-hour base- 
ball game at the plant he is pitcher 
for both sides and umpire to boot! 

Henry J. Turner has been appointed 
receiver of the United States Head- 
light & Mfg. Co., 2 Letchworth street, 
Buffalo by Federal Judge John R. 
Hazel. An effort will be made to re- 
organize the company. Liabilities 
were listed at $187,509.56 and assets 
at $283,338.05. 
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Business Executives Aid 
Standardization Work 


Business is organizing to put all 
its power and prestige back of the 
standardization movement, states the 
American Engineering Standards com- 
mittee. 

The first step in this campaign to 
give impetus to the united industrial 
effort against waste and for the quick- 
ening of trade is the formation of a 
committee of five first-line executives, 
to act as an advisory body to the 
American Engineering Standards com- 
mittee. The advisory committee will 
consist of the following: J. A. Farrell, 
president of United States Steel Corp.; 
G. B. Cortelyou, president Consolidated 
Gas Co., New York; J. W. Lieb, vice 
president New York Edison Co.; L. 
F. Loree, president Delaware & Hud- 
son railroad, and Gerard Swope, presi- 
dent, General Electric Co. 


This committee will emphasize what 
is regarded as the fundamental prin- 
ciple of standardization, that standard- 
izing must facilitate and stimulate, and 
not hinder industry. The committee 
will assist in keeping executives in 
touch with the national movement in 
extending its influence and _ support 
both intensively and extensively among 
industrial groups, and in bringing about 
the fullest co-operation along right 
lines between industry and _ govern- 
ment in standardization work, and par- 
ticularly in the solution of the prob- 
lem of industrial waste, into which 
Secretary Hoover has thrown the re- 
sources of the department of com- 


merce. 


Hitherto the movement thas been 
largely centered in and carried on 
by the technical man. The appoint- 
ment of the committee marks definite 
recognition of the fact that standard- 
ization has now become a managerial 
problem of the first rank in indus- 
trial production, distribution and uti- 
lization and as such deserves the full- 
est industrial support. 


For use in 1925 the Hackensack 
Water Co., Weekawken, N. J., has 
purchased 125,000 feet of brass piping. 
Economy and service were the factors 
governing this purchase, according to 
officials of the company who stated 
that waterworks engineers the coun- 
try over are turning to this material. 
The announcement said that the Hack- 
ensack company has adopted brass pip- 
ing for its service pipes from street 
main to curb line, believing from ex- 
perience that expense-proof and trou- 
ble-proof service is assured thereby. 
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aste Reduced by Advertising 


Instead of Economic Extravagance, It Is Economical Form of Distribution 
Shortens and Simplifies Route Between Seller and Buyer—New Ideals 
in Harmony with Spirit of Good Self-Government by Groups 


O MATTER how fine an addi- 
N tion to human comfort or 

pleasure a given article or 
service be, unless there is a diffusion 
of knowledge and information with re- 
spect to it, it will not itself become 
quickly accepted and incorporated into 
our standards of living. Our stand- 
ards of living are much higher today 
than they would have been were it 
not for the part played by advertis- 
ing. 

One profound economic effect of ad- 
vertising often is overlooked, its in- 
fluence upon production. The general 
knowledge and rapid distribution of 
an article, which can only be accom- 
plished through advertising, creates 
large production and thus lowers costs 
and prices. Modern advertising is 
the hand-maiden of mass production. 
Moreover, your convincing announce- 
ments of a multitude of improvements 
on everything spreads a restless pillow 
for every competitor and drives him 
to further and faster exertions to 
keep apace. 

There still is another phase of ad- 
vertising that has always interested 
me, and that is the impulse advertis- 
ing has given to the distribution of 
news, information, good cheer and edu- 
cational material to our people. Ob- 
viously, were it not for the vast ex- 
tension of national advertising, we 
should never have had the fine de- 
velopment of our periodical magazines ; 
and were it not for the growth of 
local newspaper advertising, our pub- 
lishers would not be able to produce 
the great journals which are of such 
incalculable value. 

The notion that advertising in 
broad sense is an economic waste has 
I have al- 


its 


been long since abandoned. 
ready mentioned its social use in ad- 
standards of living and its 

influence upon 
and thus its contribution to 
lowered costs. More directly it is an 
economical form of distribution. The 
steady increase in volume of advertis- 
ing in our news and periodical press 
is only one proof that it is such an 
economical form of distribution, for 
if it did not secure greater results at 
expense it would decrease, not 
increase. The consumer, searching for 
article or service, turns to the adver- 


vancing 
economic 
duction 


mass pro- 


less 
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By Herbert Hoover 


N ADDRESSING _ the 

twenty-first convention of 
the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World at Hous- 
ton, Tex., May 11, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover emphasized the im- 
portance of establishing 
group ethics. His remarks 
are of such wide application 
in industry that they are 
presented in abstract in the 
accompanying article. Sec- 
retary Hoover also accurate- 
ly describes the role of ad- 
vertising as a force in mod- 
ern distribution. 


DASHES AEE 


tising columns of our press to learn 


just where to go after it, and so 
avoids the waste motion and loss of 
time and strength involved in blind 


search for fulfillment of his desire. 
All these things eliminate waste mo- 
tion and time. 


Competent salesmanship requires 
that its efforts be expanded in terri- 
tory and by methods which shall 


reach the maximum number of buyers 
at the minimum cost. It follows logi- 
cally that sound market analysis must 
integral part of advertising 
salesmanship. All this requires hard, 
intensive, not superficial analysis. 
Research in these matters is like that 


be an 


in any other branch of economics. 
It takes time to develop experience 
and method. 

To attain a permanence in public 


confidence, to maintain a position as 
part of the machinery of 
the country, the advertising executive 
and the medium need to see to it that 


economic 


the desire they create is satisfied by 
the article they present. To establish 
the good will of the toward 
producer of goods and service is not 


public 


alone a necessity to success in adver- 
tising, it is necessity to the 
advertising executive and the advertis- 
ing medium if advertising is to main- 
influence. 


also a 


tain its 


Great advancement has been made, 
so great in fact that while advertising 
at one time may have been looked 
upon as a nuisance and an intrusion 
for the beguiling of the credulous 
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only, it has now come to take a 
place as commercial news and as an 
economical method of salesmanship, 
Its first step in progress was when the 
medium, recognizing its responsibility 
to the readers, exercised censorship 
over extravagant, distasteful, and mis- 
leading copy. This gave more credi- 
bility to truthful advertisements. The 
next great step was the organized 
action of advertising managers, adver- 
tisers and advertising ~mediums 
through moral suasion, vigilance com- 
mittees and better business bureaus. 
It is not too much to say that from 
all the many inventions and the multi- 
tude of ideas that are poured forth 
daily in the preparation of advertising 
there is emerging a science and a pro- 
fession. It is becoming a science in 
its search for method and a profes- 
sion in its skill of management. I 
am told there are 7000 students in our 
business educational institutions pre- 
paring for advertising as a career. 
But the milestone which will mark 
the passage from a trade to a pro- 
fession is the establishment of group 
ethics. It is upon this subject that I 
wish to lay some emphasis. The group 
characteristic of law and medicine and 
engineering is not alone the training 
of skill required, it is the elevated code 
of relations with fellowmen, the 
incorporation of responsibility to the 
community into the daily task, the in- 
sistence upon a high sense of service 
given, that marks their distinction. 
The use of the slogan “truth in ad- 
vertising” and the vigilance agencies 
which you have set up to protect the 
consumer are themselves the finest of 
proof that this business is evolving 
toward highly ethical standards. 
Advertising unfortunately still has 
to content with residue of un- 
ethical practices and with accumulated 
prejudices which arise from the meth- 
many years ago. But in the 
organizations which you have set up, 
the principles which you have advo- 
cated, the practical which 
have undertaken, we are seeing a new 


some 


ods of 


steps you 


day in the ethics of advertising it- 
self. And just so far as those ethi- 
cal principles are embodied in _ prac- 
tice, just that far will the public 


grow in confidence in advertising and 
just that far have you progressed into 
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a profession national in character. 

Now all this description and com- 
ment upon the work of your profes- 
sion raises for me another picture 
in which we can take great pride. 
Through the discussion and advocacy 
of standards of conduct and ethics 
your organization and your sessions 
are taking part in the upbuilding of a 
new and growing sense of responsi- 
bility and self-government in our 
economic life and in the community at 
large. ; 

Self-government comprises more 
than political institutions. It is more 
than municipal governments and state 
governments, legislatures and com- 
missions. No doubt real self-govern- 
ment starts in every individual, that 
he control his own moral and _ in- 
tellectual contacts with his fellowmen 
in common interest. But beyond this 
the growing complexity of our modern 
life requires that if self-government is 
to be a success there must be self- 
government among groups. There are 
many problems of restraint of abuse 
that can be solved by agreement 
among groups instead of by law. Our 
numbers have become so great that 
we elbow each other in all directions. 
When we had only seven people in 
a county instead of seven millions 
we did not step on others’ rights so 
much, nor did we have such a field for 
advertising. 

We are confronted with the daily 
demand to extend government in order 
to cure some abuse or other. The 
arm of government is a poor cure for 
abuse, for it becomes at once a re- 
straint of liberty. For the arm of 
government cannot operate even to re- 
strain evil without bringing about 
some instance of oppression. The 


safeguard against the invasion of gov- 
ernment into the lives and liberties 
of our people is that we shall cure 
abuse outside the government. Such 
associations as yours, in the erection 
of ideals of a profession, in the de- 
termination of methods and definitions 
of standards for the elimination of 
abuse, is self-government, and it is 
self-government in the greatest form 
of which democracy has yet given con- 
ception, that is, self-governmentt out- 
side of government. 

The war drove us to great central- 
ization of government and to great de- 
pendence upon the action of central 
government. The continuance of this 
mobilization of all effort would have 
destroyed the initiative of our people 
and destroyed the very impulses to 
progress. But from it came the il- 
lusion that most human ills could be 
cured by governmental regulation. It 
has been hard to get back because 
everybody knows of some ill in the 
other fellow’s business that ought to 
be cured right away. We need to 
have the public mind turned off of 
the national government as the remedy 
for all ills. We need to get Wash- 
ington off of the front page at least 
part of the time. If we can de- 
centralize thought onto state and 
municipal government, and above all 
to such efforts as yours to cure 
abuses from within, we shall auto- 
matically stop the growth of federal 
encroachment. 

National character cannot be built 
by law. It is the sum of the moral 
fiber of its individuals. When evils 
which rise from our growing system 
are cured by live individual conscience, 
by initiative in the creation of volun- 
tary standards, then is the growth of 


moral perception fertilized in every 
individual character. 

The test of our whole economic 
and social system is its capacity to 
cure its own abuses. New wrongs 
and new relationships to the public 
interest will occur as long as we con- 
tinue in scientific discovery and as 
long as we continue to progress. If 
we are to be wholly dependent upon 
government to cure these abuses we 
shall by this very method have cre- 
ated an enlarged and deadening abuse 
through the extension of bureaucracy 
and the clumsy and incapable handling 
of delicate moral and economic forces. 

American business needs a lifting 
purpose greater than the struggle of 
materialism. Nor can it lie in some 
evanescent, emotional, dramatic cruis- 
ade. It lies in the higher pitch of 
economic life, in a finer regard for 
the rights of others, a stronger devo- 
tion to obligations of citizenship that 
will assure an improved leadership in 
every community and in the nation. 
It lies in the organization of the 
forces of our economic life so that we 
may strengthen the home and may 
produce happier individual life, more 
secure in employment and comfort, 
wider in the possibilities of enjoyment 
of nature, larger in its opportunities 
of intellectual life. The ferment of 
organization for more definite accom- 
plishment of these things in the prac- 
tical day-to-day progress of business is 
alive in our business world. 


Barnes Foundry Co., Inc., Jersey 
City, N. J., with a store at 944 Eighth 
avenue, New York, has had Harry 
Sellers and Benjamin Bross appointed 
ancillary receivers for it by Judge 
Winslow. 





Is Industry More Effictent? Figures Say ‘‘Yes”’ 





strides in increasing its efficiency. 
More goods are being turned out with less 
labor, and, particularly since the war, also 
with proportionately less machine power. The 
amount of labor and “installed primary 
power” since 1914 has definitely decreased in 
proportion to the volume of production, ow- 
ing largely to increased efficiency in manage- 
ment and technical labor saving improve- 
ments, in the view of the National Industrial 
Conference board, New York. 
The volume of production, according to a 
chart prepared by the conference board, dur- 
ing the last quarter century (1899 to 1923) 


eal industry is making big 


has increased 185 per cent, while the number 
of wage earners during that time has in- 
creased only 90 per cent; “installed primary 
power” going into the productive process, 
during the same period increased 236 per 
cent. The increased use of machinery, how- 
ever, does not tell the entire story, for, ac- 
cording to the chart, “installed primary 
power” and labor employed both dropped off 
in proportion to the volume of production 
since the year 1914. This, in the view of the 
conference board, indicates that administra- 
tive and technical improvements in the utiliza- 
tion of both labor and power are playing an 
important part in the growth of production. 
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Installs Unique Fire 
Doors in 





(Above)——Kerosene stoves passing through the 
large quantities of kerosene used constitute a fire hazard. 
two fire doors installed for protection. 


in conjunction 


AILURE to install suitable fire 
doors over openings cut indis- 
criminately through fire walls 
constitutes a fire hazard. How one 
manufacturer eliminated this hazard 
by the installation of a unique equip- 
ment is accounted in the April issue of 
Current News published by the Elec- 
tric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
Oil stoves manufactured by the 
Cleveland Metal Products Co., Cleve- 
land, are built and tested on a con- 
tinuous assembly belt which 
through three different buildings. The 
assembly work is started in the first 
building and completed in the sec- 
ond where every burner is lighted and 
inspected to see that it functions cor- 
During the 5 or 6 minutes 


passes 


rectly. 
that the stoves are lighted, they pass 
into the third building where they 
are prepared for shipment. 

As considerable quantities of kero- 
sene are used in the test work, the 
lighted 
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stoves on the moving belt 











testing department on the belt conveyor. The 
(Upper right)—One of the 

It is automatic, positive and functions 

with the conveyor 


make it desirable to close up the un- 
protected openings in the two fire 
walls. The automatic fire doors assure 
closing of the conveyor 
openings in the walls. 


a positive 


The conveyor belt on which the as- 
sembly work is done is divided into 
three sections, each having a separate 
motor drive controlled by push buttons 
Under 
normal operation these are interlocked 


and across-the-line switches. 


to operate the entire length of the 
Standard 
equipment made by the Electric Con- 
troller & Mfg. Co. 

Each door is held in position above 


belt as aie unit. control 


is employed. 


the opening in the fire wall by a rope 
in which a fusible link has_ been 
placed. The other end of the rope 
is held fast by a pin under a latch or 
holding mechanism and it was here 
that the usual type of contactor re- 
quired alteration. This alteration con- 
sisted of removing the electric contact 
arms and the contacts and substitut- 
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ing a simple latch and pin which are 
engaged as long as the current flows 
through the holding magnet of the 


contactor. Failure of this current 


epens the latch and releases the rope, 


thus permitting the fire door to drop. 

An explanation of the operation of 
the entire protective system is of in- 
terest. Let us suppose that fire melts 
the fusible link supporting one of the 
doors. As the door drops, it first 
open a switch which is in series with 
the holding mechanism of the second 
fire door, thus that door drops also. 
Then near the bottom of its travel 
each door opens a second switch which 
operates the motor switches to stop 
the travel of the conveyors. 

Since the conveyor belt usually is 
filled with stoves, it is possible that 
the fire doors in dropping may strike 
one of them and thereby be held open. 
To prevent this each door is equipped 
with a roller on the béttom so that 
the stoves still will move along under 
When the 


open space between stoves is reached, 


the weight of the door. 


however, the door will drop into place, 
thus sealing the opening and stopping 
the conveyor simultaneously. 

In addition to the automatic trip- 
ping equipment for the fire doors, an 
emergency tripping button is located 
rear each door. If it is desired to 
close the fire doors for any reason, 
pressing of this button has the same 
effect as the melting of a fusible 
link. At two points along the con- 
veyor are located two stop buttons 


1 


which act on the motor switches. 
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Adopts Bar Steel Standards 


Association of American Steel Manutacturers Issues New Specifications 
and Revises Those Applying to Forging Bar Steel and 
Methods of Sampling for Check Analysis 


the Association of American Steel 

Manufacturers in formulating 
specifications for various steel prod- 
ucts since its organization. The list 
gradually has been enlarged until it 
now includes specifications for struc- 
tural and boiler steel, adopted in 1895 
and revised on eight occasions; for 
concrete reinforcement bars rolled 
from billets, adopted 1910 and revised 
twice since; rail steel concrete rein- 
forcement bars, adopted 1912 and re- 
vised 1914; open-hearth steel blooms, 
billets and slabs for forging purposes, 
adopted 1912; open-hearth and _bes- 
semer steel rails, adopted 1915; special 
forging quality bar steel, adopted 1923 
and revised 1924; commercial quality 
bar steel, adopted 1924; and steel tie 
plates, adopted 1923. Manufacturers’ 
standards practice in the allowable 
variations in size and weight of hot- 
rolled bars was adopted in 1910 and 
of sampling for check analysis in 1912 
and revised in 1924. The specifications 
and practices are published separately 
in pamphlet form and may be obtained 
from the secretary of the association. 
Specifications for commercial and spe- 
cial forging quality bar steel and 
methods of sampling steel products as 
devised by the association follow: 


Os knee work has been done by 


Specifications for Com- 
mercial Bar Steel 


1. SCOPE. These _ specifications 
cover hot-rolled carbon-steel bars, pro- 
duced in accordance with good mill 
practice for general commercial pur- 
poses. Bars for drop forging and heat 
treatment purposes should be _ pur- 
chased to The Association of Ameri- 
can Steel Manufacturers’ Standard 
Specifications for Special Forging 
Quality Bar Steel. 

2. PROCESS. The steel shall be 
made by the open-hearth process or 
the bessemer process, as specified. 

3. CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. 
The steel shall conform to the require- 
ments as to chemical composition spec- 
ified in Table I. 

4. LADLE ANALYSIS. (a) For 
bessemer steel a carbon determination 
shall be made of each melt; and de- 
terminations for manganese, phos- 
phorus and sulphur, representing the 
average of the melts made in each 
twelve-hour period. 

(b) For open-hearth steel an 
analysis of each melt shall be made 
for carbon, manganese, phosphorus and 
sulphur. 


PECIFICATIONS for commer 

cial quality bar steel adopted 
Dec. 5, 1924 by the Association of 
American Steel Manufacturers now 
are recognized as standard. The spe- 
cifications for special forging qual- 
ity bar steel, which were adopted 
Dec. 7, 1923, and the standard meth- 
ods of sampling rolled and forged 
steel products for check analysis, 
which were adopted 1912, both were 
revised Dec. 5, 1924. The Association 
of American Steel Manufacturers ts 
composed of 34 companies engaged 
in the iron and steel industry in this 
country. Its secretary is J. O. Leech, 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


(c) These analyses shall be made 
by the manufacturer from test ingots 
taken during the pouring of each melt. 
The chemical composition thus deter- 
mined shall conform to the require- 
ments specified, and shall be reported 
to the purchaser or his representative, 
if requested. 

5. CHECK ANALYSIS. Check 
analyses of the finished material may 
be made by the purchaser,’ using 
samples obtained in accordance with 
the Manufacturers’ Standard Methods 
of Sampling for Check Analysis ap- 
pended to these specifications. The av- 
erage chemical composition thus deter- 
mined shall not vary from the limits 
specified more than: 0.03 over or 0.02 
under in carbon; 0.03 over or 0.02 un- 
der in manganese; 0.005 over in phos- 
phorus; and 0.005 over in sulphur. 

6. PERMISSIBLE VARIATIONS 
IN DIMENSIONS. The dimensions 
of bars shall conform to the Manufac- 
turers’ Standard Practice Governing 
the Allowable Variations in Size of 
Hot-Rolled Bars, appended to these 
specifications. 

7. FINISH. The bars shall have as 
good surface finish as is consistent 
with good hot mill practice. They shall 
be free from injurious piping, undue 
segregation, and free from surface de- 
fects which would be injurious for 
general or ordinary purposes. 

8. REJECTION. (a) Any rejection 
for chemical composition must be 
based on the Manufacturers’ Standard 
Methods of Sampling for Check Analy- 
sis. 

(b) The manufacturer shall be 
notified within six months from date of 
shipment, of any rejection at destina- 
tion. 

9. REHEARING. Samples analy- 
zed in accordance with Sections 5 and 
8, which represent material rejected 
by the purchaser, shall be preserved 
for one month from the date of no- 
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tice to the manufacturer. In case of 
dissatisfaction with the results of the 
tests the manufacturer may make 
claim for a rehearing within that time. 


Specifications for Special 
Forging Bar Steel 


1. SCOPE. These specifications 
cover hot-rolled carbon-steel bars, in 
the manufacture of which special pre- 
cautions are taken with a view of se- 
curing material suitable for forging, 
heat treating, or similar purposes. 

2. PROCESS. The steel shall be 
made by the open-hearth process. 

3. DISCARD. A sufficient discard 
shall be made from each ingot to se- 
cure freedom from injurious piping 
and undue segregation. 

4. CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. 
The steel shall conform to the require- 
ments as to chemical composition spec- 
ified as follows: 


Max, 
Carbon Manganese Max. Phos. Sul. 
per cent per cent percent per cent 
0.05-0.15 0.30-0.60 0.04 0.05 
0.10-0.20 0.30-0.60 0.04 0.05 
0.15-0.25 0.30-0.60 0.04 0.05 
0.20-0.30 0.50-0.80 0.04 0.05 
0.25-0.35 0.50-0.80 0.04 0.05 
0.30-0.40 0.50-0.80 0.04 0.05 
0.05-0.45 0.50-0.80 0.04 0.05 
0.40-0.50 0.50-0.80 0.04 0.05 
0.45-0.55 0.50-0.80 0.04 0.05 
0.50-0.65 0.50-0.80 0.04 0.05 
0.55-0.70 0.50-0.80 0.04 0.05 
0.60-0.75 0.50-0.80 0.04 0.05 
0.65-0.80 0.50-0.80 0.04 0.05 


5. LADLE ANALYSIS. An analy- 
sis of each melt of steel shall be made 
by the manufacturer to determine the 
percentage of the elements specified. 
This analysis shall be made from a 
test ingot taken during the pouring 
of the melt. The chemical composi- 
tion thus determined shall conform to 
the requirements specified in Table I, 
and shall be reported to the purchaser 
or his representative. 

6. CHECK ANALYSIS. (a) Check 
analyses of the finished material may 
be made by the purchaser, using sam- 
ples obtained in accordance with the 
Manufacturers’ Standard Methods of 
Sampling for Check Analysis appended 
to these specifications. The average 
chemical composition thus. determined 
shall not vary from the limits speci- 
fied more than: 0.02 over or under in 
carbon; 0.02 over or under in manga- 
nese; 0.005 over in phosphorus; and 
0.005 over in sulphur. 

(b) The chemical composition of 
individual samples shall not exceed the 
permissible variations specified as fol- 
lows, and no single melt shall vary 
both above and below the range speci- 
fied: 

Permissible Variations 
Under Over 
lower upper 
limit limt 


Carbon, Max. limits up to 0.25, 
inclusive . SJonasibii F - 0.02 0.03 
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METHOD EMPLOYED TO TAKE SAMPLES 
FOR CHECK ANALYSIS 


Carbon, Max. limits over 0.25 
to 0.30, inclusive .................. 
Carbon, Max. limits over 


to 0.80, inclusive ...............0.06 0.03 0.05 
Manganese, all ranges ................ 0.05 0.05 
SINNED — sik ccceinsenetandankactoosesevensees 0.01 
Sulphur 0.01 

7. PERMISSIBLE VARIATIONS 


IN DIMENSIONS. The dimensions of 
bars shall conform to the Manufactur- 
ers’ Standard Practice Governing the 
Allowable Variations in Size of Hot- 
Rolled Bars appended to these specifi- 
cations. 

8. FINISH. Bars shall be free 
from injurious defects and shall have 
a workmanlike finish. 

9. REJECTION. (a) Any rejec- 
tions for chemical composition must be 
based on the Manufacturers’ Standard 
Methods of Sampling for Check Analy- 
sis. 

(b) The manufacturers shall be 
notified within six months from date 
of shipment, of any rejection at des- 
tination. 

10. REHEARING. Samples analy- 
zed in accordance with Sections 6 and 
9, which represent material rejected 
by the purchaser, shall be preserved 
for one month from the date of notice 
to the manufacturer. In case of dis- 
satisfaction with the results of the 
tests the manufacturer may claim for 
a rehearing within that time. 

of 


Standard Methods 
Sampling for Check 
Analysis. 


AND FORGED 

PRODUCTS 

Adopted 1912 
Revised Dec. 5, 1924 
I. INTRODUCTION 

1. It is a recognized fact that dif- 
ferent parts of a piece of steel vary 
in composition. This variation occurs 
principally between the center and the 
outside of the piece. 

2. When a sufficient mumber of 
check analyses have been made on 
samples properly taken to represent 
the different portions of a melt, their 
average has been found to compare 
favorably with the ladle analysis, 
which is the analysis of a small test 
ingot taken during the pouring of 
the melt. 

8. From this it is evident: 

(a) That the ladle analysis is more 
representative of the composition of 
a melt than any single analysis of 
the finished material. 

(b) That drillings for check analy- 
sis, to be representative, should not 
be taken at a point intermediate be- 
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tween the outside and the center of 
the cross-section of the material. 

(c) That a_ sufficient number of 
pieces should be analyzed to afford a 
fair average to compare with the ladle 
analysis. 


II. POINTS TO BE OBSERVED 
SAMPLING FOR CHECK 
ANALYSIS 


4. Each melt in a lot shall be con- 
sidered separately, and pieces for sam- 
pling shall be taken to represent the 
melt as fairly as possible. 

5. Samples must be drillings or 
chips cut by some machine tool with- 
out the application of water, oil or 
other lubricant, and shall be free from 
scale, grease, dirt or other foreign 
substances. Samples, however taken, 
shall not contain any surface metal. If 
samples are taken by drilling, a drill 
not less than % inch nor more than 
% inch shall be used. 

6. Samples must be uniform, well 
mixed, fine as possible, and free from 
dust which causes low varbon values. 
Chips too coarse to pass a 20-mesh 
sieve are not recommended, nor long 
curly drillings which will not pack 
closely in the carbon run. 

7. In referring samples to the man- 
ufacturer or other analysis for check 
analyses, pieces of the full-size sec- 
tion, when possible, should be submit- 
ted rather than cuttings, unless the 
latter are especially requested. 

8. Chemical analysis of material 
that has been subjected to certain op- 
erations does not give results which 
properly represent its original compo- 
sition. Therefore, samples should be 
taken from the material in the con- 
dition in which it is received from the 
manufacturer. 


IN 


Ill, METHODS OF OBTAINING 
SAMPLE FOR CHECK 
ANALYSIS 


9. When the material is subject to 
physical test requirement: 


ples shall be taken as prescribed in 
Section 10. 

10. When the material is not sub- 
ject to physical test requirements: 

(a) For large sections, including 
blooms, billets, slabs, rounds, squares, 
shapes, etc., samples shall be taken 
at any point midway between the 
outside and the center of the piece by 
drilling parallel to the axis. In cases 
where this method is not practicable, 
the piece may be drilled on the side, 
as shown in the accompanying illus. 
tration, but drillings shall not be 
taken until they represent the portion 
midway between the outside and the 
center. 

(b) For bored forgings, samples 
shall be taken midway between the 
inner and outer surfaces of the wall. 

(c) For thin material or materia] 
of small cross-section, such as plates, 
shapes, bars, etc., if the previous 
method is not applicable the samples 
shall be taken entirely through the 
material at a point midway between 
the outside and the center, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration or by 
machining off the entire cross-section. 


IV. METHODS OF ANALYSIS 


11. Only well known accurate 
methods of analysis shall be em- 
ployed. Carbon shall be determined 


by the combustion method. 
V. REJECTION OF MATERIAL ON 
CHECK ANALYSIS 


The rejections on account of 
shall be based 


12. 
chemical composition 
on the following: 

(a) The minimum number of sam- 
ples to be taken from material rep- 
resenting the same melt, before rejec- 
tion by the purchaser shall be: 

38 for 5 tons or less; 

4 for over 5 tons to 10 tons; 

5 for over 10 tons to 15 tons; 

6 for over 15 tons. 

_ (b) In case the number of pieces 
in a melt is less than the number of 
samples given, one sample from each 





(a) Samples for check analysis piece shall be considered sufficient. 
shall be taken from the test speci- (c) Separate determinations shall 
mens. f age be made on each sample and the re- 

(b) When it is necessary to sults averaged, unless they clearly in- 
make additional determinations, sam- dicate mixed grades. 

Table I 
i o.* ° 
Composition of Commercial Bar Steel 
Grade of Carbon Manganese, Max. Phos. Max. Sul., 
Steel per cent per cent per cent per cent 

Open hearth 0.05-0.15 0.30-0.60 0.04 0.055 

Open hearth 0.10-0.20 0.30-0.60 0.04 0.055 

Open _ hearth 0.15-0.25 0.30-0.60 0.04 0.055 

Open hearth 0.20-0.30 0.50-0.80 0.04 0.055 

Open hearth 0.25-0.85 0.50-0.80 0.04 0.055 

Open hearth 0.80-0.40 0.50-0.80 0.04 0.055 

Open hearth 0.35-0.45 0.50-0.80 0.04 0.055 

Open hearth 0.40-0.50 0.50-0.80 0.04 0.055 

Open hearth 0.45-0.55 0.50-0.80 0.04 0.055 

Open hearth 0.50-0.65 0.50-0.80 0.04 0.055 

Open hearth 0.55-0.70 0.50-0.80 0.04 0.055 

Open hearth 0.60-0.75 0.50-0.80 0.04 0.055 

Open heart 0.65-0.80 0.50-0.80 0.04 0.055 

Bessemer... 0.05-0.10 0.30-0.60 0.11 0.080 

Bessemer 0.08-0.15 0.40-0.70 0.11 

Bessemer 0.15-0.25 0.50-0.90 0.11 

Bessemer 0.25-0.35 0.50-0.90 0.11 

Bessemer 0.30-0.40 0.50-0.90 0.11 

Bessemer 0.40-0.50 0.50-0.90 0.11 

Bessemer 0.50-0.60 0.60-1.00 0.11 
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INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


Wal gee? ee ee ~~~ Dollars earned on each $100 of 
Capital 3 yrs average 1921-1923 
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Steel Industry Trails In Earnings 


"Tse conception of the iron and 
steel industry as an enterprise 
prominently prosperous and en- 
joying unvaryingly fat annual profits, 
has wide popular acceptance. This 
portrait is given color by the gigantic 
size of the industry and by the enor- 
mous figures which measure its aggre- 
gate business, both in physical volume 
and in dollars. It is further heigh- 
tened by the attitude and public ut- 
terances of many government officials. 

Only recently the federal trade com- 
mission directed national attention to 
the large wartime earnings of the iron 
and steel companies. It appears that 
during the years of the European con- 
flict profits of the industry reached an 
average of 20 per cent on capital in- 


By John W. Hill 


vestment, before the deductions for ex- of somewhat surprising facts was dis- 
cess profits taxes. The commission closed. As a result of them the pop- 
remarks, rather unobtrusively, that ular conception of the iron and steel 
federal taxes took a large part of industry was discovered to be far 


these profits in 1917 and 1918. astray from realities. It was found 
What are the facts? Are the wages from them: 

f ital loyed in the i d 

of capital employed in the iron an That to 1000 “Gii-okade 


steel industry in normal times exorbi- 
tant? How do they compare with the 
returns in other important industries? 
Is the view of the man in the strect 
respecting the fabulous returns of the 
steel industry to be accepted without 
abridgement? 


panies with more than 85 
per cent of the country’s ingot 
capacity earned $4.60 for each 
$100 of stockholders’ capital in- 
vestment. 

That the earnings of the 

To find answers to these questions United States Steel Corp. 
a study recently was made of the were $5.45 for each $100 invested. 
earnings of 33 iron and steel com- That the earnings of the 32 
panies with an aggregate annual ingot independent companies  sur- 
capacity of 48,000,000 tons. A _ set veyed were $3.60 for each $100 





Name of 

Company 
United States Steel Corp. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 


Inland Steel Co. .......... ‘ 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. “ 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
Crucible Steel Co.._............ 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Trumbull Steel Co. 
Central Steel Co. 
Gulf States Steel Co. 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 
Eastern Rolling Mill Co 
+Estimated. 





Stockholders’ Investment and Steel Company Earnings for 1924 


Per cent 
Common Preferred Total Net earnings to Gross ton 
stock stock stockholders’ earnings stockholders rated ingot 
$508,302,500 $360,281,100 Surplus investment for 1924 investment capacity 
180,151,900 58,776,400  $693,650,133 $1,562,233,733 $85,067,191 5.45 22,800,000 
75,000,000 14,241,100 126,188,802 365,177,102 8,916,180 2.44 7,600,000 
57,332,000 55,845,500 23,127,519 112,368,619 7,598,075 6.76 3,300,000 
35,000,000 10,000,000 30,808,275 143,985,775 8,526,228 5.92 8,000,000 
30,000,000 25,000,000 16,799,894 61,799,894 6,517,299 8.93 1,480,000 
39,368,601 24,217,033 33,003,835 88,003,835 1,917,936 2.18 1,400,000 
34,235,500 2,000,000 9,645,022 73,230,657 865,100 1.18 1,300,000 
55,000,000 25,000,000 1,230,952 37,466,452 520,825 1.39 1,188,000 
21,000,000 11,905,600 21,518,963 101,518,963 4,250,049 4.19 955,000 
15,692,200 9,998,700 13,314,327 46,219,927 2,845,055 6.16 925,000 
1,222,633 6,189,300 +9,100,000 84,790,900 2,243,888 6.45 450,000 
11,216,300 2,000,000 14,632,966 22,044,899 2,795,685 12.68 300,000 
20,000,000 —cacevsrrersereee 3,926,547 17,142,847 979,315 5.71 288,000 
30,000 3,000,000 22,246,022 42,246,022 862,524 2.04 sand 

818,651 3,848,651 669,123 17.39 
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of capital invested in the business. 
That compared with returns 
in other industries iron and 
steel earnings shrink to pathetic 


proportions. 

Thus it is seen that the industry 
as a whole had a return for each 
$100 of just 60 cents more than would 


have been received upon the same 
amount deposited in a savings bank at 
4 per cent interest. The Steel cor- 


poration earned $1.45 for each $100, 
more than a savings bank deposit. A 
man with an investment of $100 
distributed among the 32 independent 
companies surveyed would have re- 
ceived 40 cents less in 1924 than if he 
had put his funds in a savings bank. 

The stockholders’ capital investment 
in this study includes the par value 
of the preferred and common stocks 
and the surplus. It does not include 
bonds. In some cases, of course, the 
stocks are worth less than par upon 
the market but in other cases the is- 
sues are selling above par. 

The facts disclosed are startling 
ones, when the huge investment, and 
the highly developed managerial skill 
required and the great risk involved 
in the iron and steel industry are con- 
sidered. The fact that the Steel cor- 
poration is able to show a better re- 
turn than the independents as a group 
confirms the impression in the trade, 
that its earning power surpasses that 
of all of its competitors. But in 
many individual cases the return of 
the Steel corporation has been exceed- 
ed. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
with a return of 6.76 per cent upon 
the stockholders’ investment and the 
Inland Steel Co. with a return of 8.93 
per cent in 1924, were among the im- 
portant companies earning above the 
average for all iron and steel com- 
panies, as well as above the net of the 
United States Steel Corp. The Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. with a net of 2.44 
per cent showed a return below the 
average. The accompanying table gives 
the stockholders’ investment and earn- 
ings for 1924 for a number of large 
eompanies. 

The low average return of the iron 


and steel industry is demonstrated 
by the evidence. How does this com- 
pare with the earnings in other in- 


dustries? Fortunately there is at hand 
an extensive study recently made by 
the Standard Statistics Co., New 
York, covering the profits of numerous 
important industries. 

This study is on a slightly different 
basis than that of the 33 iron and 
steel companies the results of which 
have been presented above. The dif- 
ference lies in the fact that in making 
its calculation of capital, the item of 
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bonds is included with those of pre- 
ferred and common stocks and surplus. 
Therefore in relating the iron and 
steel industry to other lines the 
Standard Statistics figures are used in 
comparable form. 

The accompanying diagram clears 
up all doubts repecting where the iron 
and steel industry stands in the list of 
industries from the viewpoint of earn- 
ing ability. The bars in the chart 
picture the weighted three year aver- 
age number of dollars earned on each 
$100 of capital. The years are 1921, 
1922 and 1923. This period was chosen 
because it covers a complete normal 
cyclical swing of business. Nineteen 
twenty one was a year of extreme de- 
pression; 1922 was one of recovery; 
and 1923 brought full prosperity. 

In the group of 14 industries pic- 
tured in the chart, all but the ma- 
chinery industry overleap iron and 
steel in point of earnings. At the top 
of the list stands the automobile ac- 
industry with $14.25 earned 
on capital invested. Automobiles 
come next with $12.00. Building ma- 
terials earned $9.75; electric equip- 
ment earned $8.00; textiles, $7.50; 
public utilities, $6.50; machinery, 
$4.75; and iron and steel, $4.75. 

All industrial profits in 1923 
$7.75 while the iron and _ steel 
dustry earned only $6.50. Railroad 
earnings run low also, averaging $4.75 
for the three year period, or the same 
figure as that reported for the iron 
Discussing the re- 
the Standard Sta- 


cessory 


were 
in- 


and steel industry. 
sults of its study 
tistics Co. says: 


“Branches of industry which have 
failed to show average earnings as 
high as $5 during the three year pe- 
riod are: coal, copper and brass; farm 
implements; fertilizer; lead, zinc and 
nickel; leather; machinery; shipping; 
cotton goods and iron and steel. 

“For the three year period 
greatest stability of earnings was 
shown by electrical equipment, ex- 
press; gold and silver; railroad equip- 
ment; shoes; theaters and tobacco.” 


the 


The problem of industrial earnings 
important field into 
which there meager re- 
search until recently. 
plete conclusions have been worked out 


economic 
but 
As yet no com- 


is one 


has been 


which will explain why earnings are 
higher in some industries than in oth- 
ers. It has been noted, however, that 
the returns for capital generally are 
in some of the older industries 
where large surpluses have been built 
These surpluses are accumulated 


lower 


up. 
by conservative managements but the 
annual fail to 
vield them in 


subsequent returns 


show a_ proper for 

many instances. 
This, of course, is 

and industry. Large 


exist. ever 


the iron 
surpluses 
maintained 


true in 
steel 
No 


one has 
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that they ought not to exist, nor that 
it was anything other than wisdom 
to accumulate them. Yet, the fact 
remains that actual returns upon them 
are On the other hand earn- 
ings of some of the newer industries 
like the automobile and the automo- 
bile accessories show large profits on 
the capital invested. The problem of 
surplus accumulation and proper re- 
turn upon it is one that remains to 
be solved by industry. 

The iron and steel industry is also 
suffering, some believe, from a de- 
gree of overexpansion. True, some of 
the excess equipment is rapidly grow- 
ing obsolete, while at the same time 
the country’s expanding consumptive 
requirements are tending to overtake 
it. Yet the fact remains that full- 
time operation of iron and steel works 
soon results in overproduction and keen 
competition. 

The picture of the return upon cap- 
ital investment as set forth above, 
abundantly confirms the recent asser- 
tion of President Eugene G. Grace 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. that 
profits in the iron and steel indus- 
try are not sufficient to cover the tre- 
mendous investment involved. He con- 
tended that profits must be brought 
nearer normal in the industry, either 
through higher prices or lower costs. 


small. 


Aluminum Makes Gain 
in 1924 Production 


New aluminum produced in_ the 
United States in 1924 had a value of 
$37,607,000, an increase of almost one- 
third over 1923, according to a state- 
ment by the department of the interi- 
or geological survey. 

The domestic demand for aluminum, 
much of it for automobile parts, was 
somewhat less in 1924 than in 1923, as 
the production of automobiles was 
smaller and some manufacturers are 
now using pressed steel instead of the 
higher priced aluminum. 

Imports of aluminum in 1924 were 
nearly than in 1923, 
whereas the exports in 1924 increased 
25 per cent over those in 1923. The 
total imports in 1924 amounted to 
30,588,525 which comprised 
29,394,155 pounds of crude metal from 
scrap and alloy 790,130 pounds manu- 
factured plates, sheets, and bars and 
104,240 of hollow ware. The 
total amounted to 13,126,752 
which comprised 3,356,786 
pounds of ingot, scrap, and alloys, 2,- 
986,726 pounds of plate, sheets, bars. 
strips, and rods, 8,574,427 pounds of 
tubes, moldings, castings, and other 
shapes, 1,026,593 pounds of table kit- 
chen, and hospital utensils, and 2,182,- 


220 pounds of all other manufactures. 
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Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 








IDDEN in countless recesses, 
H walls, floors, ete., of practical- 

ly all buildings wired in any 
way for electricity in this and other 
countries is an almost incalculable 
aggregate tonnage of steel pipe, 
known as rigid electrical conduit. In 
many instances this material is ex- 
posed to view but in a large way it is 
installed never to see the light of day 
until buildings are razed or repairs 
or extensions are made necessary. Pro- 
duction and consumption in this coun- 
try is approximately 150,000 tons an- 
nually, and public or office buildings 
usually require from 250,000 to 1,- 
500,000 lineal feet. The Marshall Field 
building, Chicago, and the Carnegie 


Institute building, Pittsburgh, each 
required 1,000,000 feet; the Frick 
building, Pittsburzh, about 400,000 


feet, and the Woolworth building, New 
York, about 2,000,000 feet. 

Black enameled and galvanized con- 
duit are the two grades made. These 
come in 10-foot lengths, threaded at 
both ends, and in nominal inside diam- 
eters ranging from 14-inch to 6 inches. 
Conduit of this type is manufactured 
to conform with the specifications of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
established and maintained by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Each length is 
furnished with one 
coupling, and el- 
bows likewise in 
sizes 14 to 6-inch 
are furnished for 
use where it is 
necessary for the 
conductor wires to 
make a turn. The 
smaller sizes of 
the bessemer steel 
pipe used for con- 
duit are made by 
the buttweld proc- 
ess, while those 3- 
inch and larger 
are made by the 
lapweld process. 
Only one pipe 
manufacturer in 
this country pro- 
duces it from the 
raw material to 
the conduit ready 
for installation. 





Electrical Conduit 


ia HIS is the thirty-eighth of a 
series of articles dealing with 
some of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage. 

The first article on “corsets” ap- 
peared Nov. 22, 1923. Other ar- 
ticles appearing fortnightly since 
are: 


Pins Razor Blades 
Cotton Ties Pens 
Toys Steel Wool 


License Platea 
Hypodermic Needles 


Spinning Rings 
Card Clothing 
Tie Plate Shoe Steel 

Tacks Crushed Steel 
Knives and Forks Skates 

Surgical Instruments Needles 

Fence Posts Phonograph Needles 
Eyeglass Cases Golf Clubs 

Fishing Tackle Mechanical Pencils 
Dental Drills Burial Caskets 
Pocket Knives Telephones 

Rat Guards Radio Towers 
Snap Fasteners Brushes 

Paper Clips Electric Bella 

Steel Vests Bookbinder Wire 











Other pipe manufacturers make the 
pipe and sell it to enameling or gal- 
vanizing shops. 

After the pipe comes from the butt- 
weld or lapweld furnaces, it is given 
close inspection as to the weld, burrs, 
fins and other metallic projections on 
the interior which could damage the 
insulation of the conductor wires as 
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they are drawn through the conduit 
and possibly result in a short cir- 
cuit. It then is cleaned in the pickl- 
ing department by immersion in a sul- 
phurie acid bath to remove all scale 
and rust from both inside and outside 
surfaces. Thorough inspection fol- 
lows and the pipe then is taken to the 
threading machines where both ends 
are reamed and threaded. If it is to 
be enameled conduit, it then is trans- 
ferred to the enameling department or 
shop where it is coated inside and out- 
side, and baked. Pipe for galvanized 
conduit is taken to the galvanizing de- 
partment or shop where it is given an 
electro-galvanized coating on the out- 
side, the inside then is given a baked 
black enamel finish. Elbows and coup- 
lings are given the same finish as con- 
duit pipe, except that no enamel is 
applied to the interior or threaded 
portion of the couplings. Couplings 
and elbows 1%-inch and smaller usu- 
ally are put up in bundles; other sizes 
almost always are shipped loose in 
either boxes or barrels. After one 
coupling is attached to one end, the 
finished conduit is taken to the bun- 
dling table where they are inspected. 
The enamel coating on the inside 
or outside surface must not soften at 
ordinary temperatures; it must have a 
smooth and even 

The 
enamel must be of 
uniform thickness 
and quality at all 
points of the 
length of pipe. It 
must be of suffi- 
cient weight and 
toughness to resist 
smashing or flak- 
ing and of suffi- 
cient elasticity to 
avoid cracking or 
flaking especially 
when %-inch con- 
duit is bent in a 
curve, the inner 
edge of which is 
a radius of 3% 
inches. Too, the 
enameled coating 
must not be af- 








PICKLING VATS IN WHICH PIPE FOR ELECTRICAL CONDUIT IS IMMERSED 


TO REMOVE SCALE OR DIRT 
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The card was print- 
ed in 1856 and is in- 
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Merging of Eastern Iron Merchants 
Upsets Traditions of Trade 


CQUISITION by Crocker Bros. 
A of Reed, Fears, & Miller, Inc., 
and admission of Charles A. 

Reed and Louis H. Miller as partners 
in Crocker Bros., reverses the ancient 


order of things in the merchant pig 
iron business in the east. It has been 


customary since time immemorial for 
ambitious young men to learn the mer- 
chant pig iron business with an estab- 





By E. C. Kreutzberg 


lished house and then embark into this 
field themselves, The result has been 
ever-increasing number of com- 
petitors. Merging of two leading 
firms, therefore, may be in indication 
of a changing tendency. 

In addition to its importance from 
a market standpoint, the merging of 
the two houses is of historical in- 
terest, since both firms are of ancient 


an 


George A. Crocker (left) 
and William B. Crocker 
(right) were largely re- 
sponsible for building 
up the company which 
bears their name. George 
A. Crocker was a part- 
ner in the original firm 
of Bussing, Crocker & 
Dodge in 1856, while his 
brother, William B., was 
taken into the business 
in the early seventies, at 
the of Mr. 





retirement 
Bussing 
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lineage in the pig iron trade. The 
story goes back to 1856 when Robert 
S. Bussing went into partnership 
with George A. Crocker and Anson 
G. Phelps Dodge as Bussing, Crocker 
& Dodge. The firm had headquarters 


in Calif street, New York, and sold 
nails, shovels and a great many other 
commodities. In 
Bussing 


related 
seventies, 


the early 


Mr. retired and 
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Mr. Crocker’s brother William B. 
Crocker joined him and the firm 
adopted the title of Crocker Bros. 
under which it continued to be known. 
About that time, Crocker Bros. became 
agents for Drexel Morgan & Co., in 
the sale of Rio Tintos and other for- 
eign copper. In those days the busi- 
ness of importing copper was import- 
ant inasmuch as production of that 
metal in the United States had not 
yet begun. 

One of the interesting achievements 
of William B. Crocker took place in 
1884. While traveling on a train 
through Lancashire, England, Mr. 
Crocker made the acquaintance of Sir 
Thomas Storey. This meeting led 
quickly to the appointment of Crocker 
Bros. as American sales agents for the 
Darwen & Mostyn Iron Co., a con- 
nection continued ever since. The 
first sale on this account involved 
100 tons of ferromanganese which was 
shipped in casks to the plant of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co. of Steelton. It 
also is interesting to record that 
Crocker Bros. in the early eighties had 
imported the first bessemer iron to be 
brought into this country. This was 
sold to the Albany & Rensselaer Iron 
& Steel Co., which used it in the 
manufacture of bessemer rails. The 
firm speedily became prominent in 
the pig iron business, both as an im- 
porter of English and Scotch brands, 
and as a seller of the brands made 
by the Reading Iron Co., the Virginia 
Iron, Coal & Coke Co. and by the 
Musconetcong and Secaucus furnaces. 
William B. Crocker died in 1886 and 
George A. Crocker headed the firm un- 
til his death in 1906. At that time 
D. Fairfax Bush, who had been with 
the firm since 1884, became a partner. 

A number of well-known men were 
identified with the career of Crocker 
Bros. at one time or another. One 
of them was William Dette who origi- 
nally started with Rogers, Brown & 
Co. at Buffalo, and later went into 
the pig iron business in Philadelphia 
as William Dette & Co. He became 
a partner in Crocker Bros. in 1904, 
and continued as such till his death in 
1924. Mr. Dette was closely connected 
with the operations of the Woodstock 
Iron Co. and the La Follette Iron Co. 
Another well known figure was A. L. 
Nash, who started as an office boy with 
the old pig iron firm of J. W. Quincy 
& Co., New York, and later became 
a partner successively of Dalton, Nash 
& Co., and Nash, Isham & Co. Mr. 
Nash became a partner in Crocker 
Bros. in 1913 and continued as such 
until his retirement in 1919. E. 
Arthur Tutein, head of E. Arthur 
Tutein & Co., at one time represented 
Crocker Bros. in Boston. Paul De- 


bevoise, one of the founders of the 
Debevoise-Anderson Co., started out as 
a pig iron salesman for Crocker Bros. 

Read, Fears & Millyer, Inc., whose 
identity now is merged into Crocker 
Bros., traced its genealogy to the old- 
time Boston pig iron house of N. S. 
Bartlette & Co. The Bartlette house 
had branches in New York and Phila- 
delphia and was large importer of 
Seotch foundry iron. It also repre- 
sented the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
Co., and the Woodward, Adrian and 
Punxsy furnaces. This firm was dis- 
solved in 1909 whereupon J. O. Hen- 
show, one of Mr. Bartlett’s partners, 
went with Hickman Williams & Co., 
taking with him Charles A. Reed, A. 
S. Fears and Louis H. Miller of the 
old Barlett organization. In 1912, 
Messrs. Reed and Fears organized as 
Reed & Fears and later that year 
Louis H. Hiller joined them. Later 
the business was incorporated. For a 
time, J. G. Miller who had been gen- 
cral sales agent for the Adrian and 
Punxsutawney furnaces was a partner. 
Ralph FE. Blazo, now a partner in 
Barrows & Co., Philadelphia, was 
Philadelphia district manager for 
Reed, Fears & Miller, Inc., up to the 
time of the acquisition by Crocker 
Bros. 

The firm of Crocker Bros, continues 
to be operated as a partnership and 
the members of the firm are D. Fair- 
fax Bush, George A. Crocker, Jr., J. 
Bently Cueman, Charles H. Newcomb, 
Lloyd H. Atkinson, Charles A. Reed 
and Louis H. Miller. 


British Tariff Increase 
Cuts American Trade 


Washington, May 12.—American ex- 
porters of automobiles, automotive 
equipment and parts may be ex- 
pected to feel keenly the return of 
the old McKenna tariff duties on 
goods imported into the United King- 
dom, which place a duty of 33 1-3 
per cent ad valorem on automobiles, 
motorcycles and parts. The new 
tariff. rates, which were submitted 
with the new budget to the British 
parliament on April 28, are to be 
put in force on July 1, according 
to an official cable to the United 
States department of commerce. The 
rates had been repealed by parlia- 
ment last year. 

A duty of 33 1-3 per cent ad va- 
lorem also is to be placed upon im- 
ports of clocks and watches and parts, 
and musical instruments and parts. 
Specific rates are provided on im- 
ports into the United Kingdom of 
motion picture films. Goods from the 
British empire are to enjoy prefer- 
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ential reductions in the new rates. 
These preferences have been increased 
in a number of cases. 


Machinery Exports To 
Italy Gain 


Growing popularity of American 
machinery in Italy should encourage 
the American exporter to renewed 
efforts in foreign markets, according 
to the industrial machinery division 
of the department of commerce, Wash- 
ington. As indicated by United States 
customs returns, American exports 
of industrial machinery to Italy in 
the first nine months of 1924 in- 
creased approximately 81 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1923. 
Comparative figures of $1,070,887 and 
$591,397 were reported. 

According to figures given in Italian 
import statistics, sales of American 
machinery in that country have prac- 
tically quadrupled in the last two 
years. Conclusions reached from a 
study of both sources of trade infor- 
mation indicated a decided advance 
in sales of American industrial ma- 
chinery of virtually all types in Italy 
and show further the lessening ability 
of low-exchange European countries 
to compete successfully in the Italian 
machinery market. 





Silvery Iron Output 
Believed Record 


Producing 242 gross tons of 6% per 
cent silvery iron in one day’s run 
recently, the Jackson Iron & Steel Co., 
Jackson, O., established what is be- 
lieved to be the record production of 
high silicon iron in southern Ohio. 
The blast furnace of this company 
was blown in on its present blast Nov. 
30, 1923 and has had an unusually 
successful operation. During the shut- 
down for relining in 1923, many im- 
provements were made to the stack 
and these have aided materially in 
maintaining a high rate of produc- 
tion. 


Metallurgists Discuss 
Standardization 


A discussion on the standardiza- 
tion of metallurgical materials took 
place at a meeting of the Birming- 
ham Metallurgical Society, Birming- 
ham, England, Thursday, April 2 when 
an address was given by C. Le 
Maistre, secretary of the British En- 
gineering Standard association. 

The idea of the association is to 
co-ordinate requirements in industry 
and bring together interested parties 
in the various branches. There is no 
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wish to dominate or coerce or to go 
further than the published informa- 
tion of the industry carries. There 
is no idea of government control, 
but progress has been made in the 
co-ordination of the general stores of 
the government in which practically 
a revolution had been effected and 
the voice of the British Engineering 
Standards association has been heard 
in the counsels of government depart- 
ments. 

Supporting his arguments by details, 
the speaker estimated that in the 


hardware trade, stocks throughout the 
country probably amounted to $80,- 
000,000 with an equal additional value 
in the hands of the wholesale houses. 
Simplification wherever it has _ been 
adopted has effected a saving of 20 
per cent. In half round gutters, 
the Lead Castings association accepted 
simplification with the abolition of 
many unnecessary sizes and general 
economy. In the use of the wall plug. 


manufacturers now accepted the es- 
sential dimensions in the _ British 
standard for interchangeability. In 


a few years all such plugs will be jn. 
terchangeable. The speaker mentioned 
a specification for the electrical jn- 
dustry that saved one firm $50,000 in 
the stocks carried. Standardization 
effected in steel sections served the 
steel industry $1.25 per ton or $500,. 
GOO per year. 

Several other speakers supported the 


argument for standardization but 


stated that it would be more satis- 
factory for standards to be arrived 
al by consultation between manufac- 


turers and engineers. 


Tests Structural Steel Cut by Torch 


OLLOWING a report that the 
B vicreas commission of a_ west- 
tern state frowned upon the cut- 
ting of structural steel for highway 
bridges by the oxyacetylene flame, the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Research 
Laboratories, Long Island City, N. Y., 
undertook an investigation of steel 
surfaces severed by the oxyacetylene 
flame, by shearing, by hack saw and 
by friction consequence 
some __ interesting 
brought to light. 
Square bars were cut from 
mild steel plate by the several meth- 
ods and was tested as a 
beam in bending. After the load to 
produce permanent set had been de- 
termined, bending was _ continued 
around the pin %-inch in 
The results were as follows: 


Maximum Angle 
Load, of bend, 
pounds degrees 


saw. As a 
information was 


n 


34-inch 


each bar 


diameter. 


Steel plate 


Cut by hacksaw 1580 180 
Cut with blowpipe 1670 180 

Cut with blowpipe and ‘-inch 
of edge machined 1560 180 
1250 37 


Sut by shear 


The first bar was cut out by a hack 
saw. The second was cut with flame. 
The third was cut oversize by the 
oxyacetylene flame and the surface 
cut was milled % inch. The fourth 
specimen was sheared. The first three 
bars bent 180 degrees without sign of 
fracture. Slightly more load was re- 
quired to give the bar with the flame 
cut edge a permanent set, due to the 
fact that a narrow zone at the sur- 
face had been slightly carbonized and 
hardened by the cutting flame. The 
third bar tested almost identically the 
same as the first, showing that the 
hardened and carbonized surface had 
been completely removed by the %- 
inch cut. The bar, which was sheared 
and tested, bent easily and cracked 


The author is associated with the Linde 


Air Products Co., New York. 
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ETCHED 


POLISHED 
SURFACE TO THE OXYACETYLENE 


THE SAWED, AND 


CUT IN AN I-BEAM 


seriously after it was deflected slightly. 

Similar experiments on bars cut 
from the web of an I-beam gave the 
same results as were obtained before; 
namely, that the blowpipe cut surface 
proved slightly stronger than the orig- 
withstanding the bending 


sign of fracture. These 


inal metal, 
test without 
follows: 


Maximum Angle 
Load, of bend, 
pounds degrees 


results were as 


I-Beam Web 
Cut by 
Cut with 


hacksaw 1450 180 
blowpipe 1625 180 


Experiments then were made on 
angle bars which had been cut by a 
friction saw, a machine used widely 
in bridge shops and steel warehouses. 
Bars cut and bent with the friction 
cut surface down showed low strength 
and numerous small cracks developed 
under deflections, whereas a 
machined bar from the same 
iron gave much better 
Tests showed the following: 
Maximum Angle 
Load, of bend, 
pounds degrees 


small 
angle 
properties. 


Angle Bar (A) 


Cut with hacksaw . 2510 72 

Cut with friction saw . 1840 18 
Angle Bar (B) 

Cut with hacksaw 2250 180 

Cut with friction saw 1500 29 
These latter tests showed that a 
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surface cut by a friction saw is dam- 
as much as one which 
Many experiments 
heat effect of 
seldom is more 


aged almost 
has been sheared. 
have shown that the 


an oxyacetylene cut 


than %-inch deep. Even in the case 
of a 6-inch billet, the depth of the 
heat effect is quite uniform from 


the top to about %-inch from the bot- 
tom where it extends somewhat more 
deeply into the metal, due to the 
fact that globules of metal and molten 
slag drip from the under side of the 
slab. 

Another instance in which the heat 
effect may extend somewhat more that 
14-inch into the metal is shown in the 
This repre- 
verti- 
etched. 
oxyacetylene cut are 
shown at the left. A certain region 
at the heated twice, once 
in cutting the flange to one side of 
the web and the second time when 
the flame is working diagonally oppo- 
site across the other side. Here the 
heat effect is somewhat deeper, but 
nowhere is more than %-inch. 

These experiments also showed that 
a surface cut by the oxyacetylene 
flame is somewhat harder and stiffer 
than the original metal and has ex- 
cellent ductility. Such a surface is 
apparently the equal if not the su- 
perior of a milled surface in physical 


illustration. 
sawed on its 
polished and 


companying 
sents an I-beam 
cal axis, then 


Effects of the 


center is 


properties. 


Plan Progress Exposition 

To demonstrate its industrial prog- 
ress and present position, the city of 
Bridgeport, Conn., will observe prog- 
ress week May 30-June 6. In con- 
nection with the celebration an indus- 
trial exposition has been arranged 
where products made in that city will 
be exhibited. This exposition will be 
held in a large tent. 
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Industry Is Cleaning House 


LMOST without exception the conventions 
of trade organizations held in the past 
few weeks have given marked attention to 

business ethics. Perhaps never before has the 
subject received the massed attention accorded 
it since the spring convention season started in 
April. The metal trades associations, tool build- 
ers, supply and machinery distributing organi: 
zations, and sheet steel executives stressed busi- 
ness methods above all other topics of the pro- 
grams of their meetings. 

This intensive discussion is timely, if not be- 
lated. For five years Secretary Hoover of the 
department of commerce has been urging man- 
ufacturers to discipline themselves so that the 
government might be relieved of the necessity. 
His efforts in behalf of trade organizations have 
been based largely on the hope that they might 
exercise a disciplinary control over business prac- 
tices. His slogan “Less government in business 
and more business in government” is familiar 
to all. 

The wisdom of the secretary’s advice now is 
more fully recognized by business executives. 
They are finding that the entire industry suffers 
from the unethical acts of a few offenders. They 
are beginning to realize it is part of their re- 
sponsibility to stamp out unfair tactics in their 
branch of industry. 

This awakening of executive minds is encour- 
aging in that it may pave the way for self disci- 
pline within industrial groups as compared with 
legal discipline. Perhaps the time will come when 
a company engaging in commercial bribery will 
be answerable to the industry in which it is 
identified. Such supervision not only would be 
helpful in winning the good will of the buying 
public, but it might, in the long run, bring free- 
dom from government investigations into alleged 
misdeeds in industry. 


Indirect Ship Subsidy Exacts Heavy Toll 

ROBABLY no direct subsidy plan for the 
giannis merchant marine can override op- 

position and can be set up in this country. 
At least that is how many leaders in the present 
government feel about it. Nevertheless, the coun- 
try is paying out the most extravagant kind of 
a “subsidy” in the present drainage from the 
treasury each year of $28,000,000 to $30,000,000 


in losses under the present regime of govern- 
ment operation of ships. And what return is 
it getting for it? 

Every now and then someone hits upon a happy 
idea as to how to solve the mercantile marine 
problem. Chairman O’Connor of the shipping 
board has come forth with a suggestion for a 
crew bonus under which American seamen en- 
listed in a merchant marine reserve would re- 
ceive $20 monthly as a retainer from the gov- 
ernment as long as they are employed on Ameri- 
can vessels bought from the government. He 
estimates the crew bonus would cost the treasury 
only $6,000,000 a year, and that this system 
would cut down the heavy operating losses. 

Perhaps this estimate is far too low. The crew 
bonus plan may not be effective, and better plans 
may be offered. But at least Mr. O’Connor’s 
suggestion directs attention to the point that 
some form of direct subsidy, call it either a bonus 
or by any other name, would be far less extrava- 
gant to the country than the “subsidy” of the 
present losses in government shipping operation, 
for which it is getting the poorest kind of return. 


Building Construction at High Mark 


OME evidences of business recession exist 
.) but they do not lie in the direction of build- 

ing construction. That is important be- 
cause building is widely regarded as the back- 
bone of industrial activity. The volume of build- 
ing contract awards in April reached a total sur- 
passing that for every other month in the his- 
tory of the country. This is no small achieve- 
ment when it is remembered that a construction 
boom of vast proportions has been in progress 
in recent years. Many believed that the war 
created shortages had been made up and that 
a slackening of activities was in order. 

In April, as reported by the F. W. Dodge Corp. 
and pictured by a diagram in the Business Trend, 
the contract awards in 27 Northeastern states 
amounted to 73,220,000 square feet. This was 
a gain of 13 per cent over the record of March, 
and one of 15 per cent over that for April, 1924. 
Compared with the previous peak for all time 
in March, 1923, the April volume shows a gain 
of 7 per cent. Industrial building, while still 
holding to modest levels, gained 33 per cent over 
the total for one year ago. 

The record by values is equally impressive. 
In April, 1925, the value of awards in 36 Eastern 
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states exceeded that for one year previous by 14 
per cent. Total construction started during the 
first four months of 1925 was valued at $1,623,- 
540,000 against $1,515,043,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1924, an increase of 7 per cent. 
Nor is the boom showing signs of weakening. 
Contemplated new projects in April increased 25 
per cent over the amount reported in April, 1925. 
Here is tangible and impressive evidence of con- 
fidence and a practical demonstration that the 
country is not dipping into a depression. 





Hand-to-Mouth Selling Expensive 


AND-TO-MOUTH buying has been indulged 
H in so generally during the past year that 

it became a major subject of discussion at 
the annual convention of the National Supply 
and Machinery Distributors’ association in At- 
lantic City last week. It was said that such 
buying has two causes, the unwillingness of 
dealers to take the risk of price reductions, and 
their desire for the maximum number of turn- 
overs. The first reason is the more compelling, 
for the reason that the gross margin and the 
gross overhead are so close that tke dealers can- 
not afford to take much inventory loss. 

Effects of hand-to-mouth buying were shown 
to be far-reaching. When dealers’ stocks are 
low the demand for rush service must be passed 
on to the manufacturer. A large Philadelphia 
hardware manufacturer shipped 11,430 parcel 
post and express packages in March, an aver- 
age of 381 rush packages per day. These fig- 
ures are typical and show the extent to which 
hand-to-mouth buying has burdened the manu- 
facturer with a task that rightly belonged to the 
dealer. The manufacturer has found the expense 
in making rush shipments so heavy that he has 
announced a 10 per cent addition to the reg- 
ular price on all goods shipped by parcel post or 
express. 

A remedy for eliminating buying of the hand- 
to-mouth kind was suggested by a number of 
dealers: That manufacturers guarantee their 
prices over a definite period. It is unlikely that 
present circumstances would permit the general 
adoption of such a policy, because dealers and 
manufacturers are only units in a great indus- 
trial structure and it would be hazardous to ex- 
tend price guarantees unless they were obtain- 
able, in turn, on raw materials. 

Discussion of this subject is an encouraging 
sign for it shows industry is getting down to 
brass tacks. It is beginning to see the need of 
squeezing the waste out of distribution methods, 
as it has been doing with fair success in pro- 
duction operations since the close of the war. 
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Steel Corporation Goes to School 


OT very long ago the United States Steel Corp. dis- 

covered that the Belgian and German steel makers 
were offering steel on the Pacific coast and in the Orient 
at prices which the corporation could not meet, and the 
large business which the corporation had enjoyed in 
those sections would soon be a thing of the past. 

It has always been the aim of the corporation to carry 
through every one of its thousands of operations in the 
best and cheapest manner possible. Every plant and 
every section of the business has a committee engaged 
in bettering operations. The research divisions are 
manned with the best men who can be retained. Noth- 
ing is left to chance. 

Under these circumstances, the average man would 
feel assured that whatever his corporation was doing 
was being done as well as possible and he would take 
for granted that any corporation underselling him was 
doing so at a loss. But that was not the view of Judge 
Gary and James A. Farrell. They did not lose a min- 
ute in self-satisfaction. Instead, Judge Gary called a 
meeting of all the officers and heads of plants and com- 
panies and, after going over the whole situation, said 
to them something like this: 

“In spite of the fact that this corporation pays higher 
wages and works its men through shorter hours than 
do our foreign competitors, we have many advantages 
which they have not and we ought to be able to sell steel 
in competition with anyone. 

“We may have lost our perspective on some of our 
operations. Perhaps we cannot see the woods for the 
trees. Therefore, let us start at the beginning and ex- 
amine every operation as though it were a new thing 
which we had never studied before.” 

And now that corporation, which was as nearly perfect 
us to methods and operations as its officers knew how to 
make it, is going to school again to review its knowledge. 
It is not taking anything for granted.—Epwarp N. Hur- 
LEY, former chairman U. S. Shipping Board, in The Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


Urges Uniform Cash Discount 


OULD it not be possible for manufacturers of sup- 

ply commodities to have a uniform cash discount? 
This is very helpful to the distributor, because it enables 
him a great many times to make a quick turnover by 
giving a cash discount. A uniform cash discount is help- 
ful to the distributor for the reason that almost every 
invoice is represented of items made by more than one 
manufacturer. A few days ago I happened to notice an 
invoice with 20 items on it. There were 18 manufac- 
turers represented in these 20 items, three of them hav- 
ing a different cash discount. We do not expect the 
manufacturer to extend or increase the cash discount priv- 
ilege without adding it to his price. This, of course, 
would be unfair and I know that no distributor would 
expect it—W. J. RADCLIFFE, E. A. Kinsy Co., Cincinnati, 
in address before the National Supply & Machinery Dis- 
tributors association, Atlantic City, April 28. 
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Associations 


IGHER standards of 
H business practices is 

one of the principal 
subjects discussed in conven- 
tions of trade associations 
this spring. Reports of the 
meetings indicate more atten- 
tion is being given to this 
feature than ever before in 
a convention season. One after another, man- 
ufacturing and merchandising groups have taken 
action intended to improve methods, in accordance 
with higher ethical conceptions of what is fair 





Clean Coal: How to Get It. Second Article, 
May 21 Issue. 


Promoting Better Business Methods 


between producers, distribu- 
tors and consumers. This 
theme is dominant, and it is 
not too much to infer that 
one of the influences lead- 
ing up to it is the sugges- 
tion and advise repeatedly 
given by Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover that it is bet- 
ter for trade associations to promulgate standards 
in accordance with the spirit of the times, than it 
is to have the government regulate them. Read 
the address by Mr. Hoover on page 1252. 
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Blast Furnace 





The Dial rep- 
resents the Blast 
Furnace Index of 
Business which is 
based upon a 40- 
year record of 
furnace activity. 
It is a barometer 
of general trade. 
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When 60 per 
cent of all the 
country’s fur- 
naces are in blast 
business  condi- 
tions are normal. 
The Index is now 


lower than _ the 
normal point on 
the dial. 
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Blast Furnace Index Recedes 


BY JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 
fy hand of the Blast Furnace Dial receded 


It went to 10 per cent below the 

normal point. This compared with exactly 
normal one month before, and with the 
peak of 4 per cent above normal two months ago. 
It became clear early in the year that production 
levels of iron and steel were higher than that of 
new buying. Yet operations continued large under 
the stimulation of heavy specifications against or- 
ders placed late in 1924. 

As these specifications were worked off, the 
impetus behind production was lessened. The 
decline has been a healthy one, in that it has 
tended to bring the pace of operations in step 
with current demand. The situation is funda- 
mentally sound, because hand-to-mouth buying 
has averted the accumulation of excessive sup- 
plies of materials in the hands of users. It also 
has caused the producers promptly to apply the 
brakes upon outputs. 

Frequently in the past the iron and steel in- 
dustry has expanded too rapidly in the early 
stages of recovery following a depression. But 
in the 40 years record of the Blast Furnace In- 
dex it has seldom risen above the normal line 
without later proceeding to a much higher point. 
This is true even though the advance often has 
been temporarily checked by a decline to enable 
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in April. 


consumption to catch up with. outputs. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the Blast 
Furnace index, and iron and steel operations in 
general, will rebound a little later on. Stocks 
are low, prices are at attractive levels, the baro- 
metric scrap iron market is a little firmer, and 
pig iron demand is already expanding. Cer- 
tainly there is no reason to believe that opera- 
tions will fall so far as they did in 1924. 

Supporting this view are the conditions of con- 
sumption. While outputs have increased con- 
sumption is gaining in such industries as con- 
struction, automobiles, and implements. Imple- 
ment factories are working overtime in many in- 
stances. Motor car output is at record breaking 
proportions. Although the peak of seasonal sales 
has been reached, there is every indication that 
1925 wili exceed last year in automobile output. 

But most striking of all is the extraordinary 
volume of building construction. April’s record 
overtopped the totals of all other months in the 
history of the country. This was true, both when 
measured by physical volume and by valuation. 
In April, 1924, contract awards were decliniag. 
Last month they gained 13 per cent over the 
March total. Contemplated new building dropped 
10 per cent in April, 1924; last month it increased 
25 per cent. 
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MONTHLY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
F. W. Dodge Co. Reports of Awards in 27 States 
In Square Feet 
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Building Construction 
HE volume of new building in April 
reached the highest monthly total ever 
recorded, according to the compilation of the 
F. W. Dodge Corp. In 27 Northeastern states 
the total of contract awards was 73,220,000 
square feet, compared with 64,400,000 square 
feet in March and with 63,347,400 square 
feet in April, 1924. The previous peak was 
68,425,000 square feet in March, 1924. Both 
residential and industrial construction in- 
creased. The gain for industrial building 

over one year ago was 33 per cent. 


Ingot Production 


RON and steel works operations were cur- 

tailed rather sharply in April. The out- 
put of steel ingots dropped to a daily aver- 
age of 137,982 tons. This was a decline of 
14 per cent from the March record of 161,482 
tons, an output which came within a few 
hundred tons of the peak for all time in 
March, 1923. In April, 1924, the output was 
128,213 tons, a decline of 20.4 per cent from 
the preceding month of that year. The in- 
dication is strong that recent curtailment has 
brought outputs in balance with demand. 
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Pig Iron Situation 


HE production of pig iron declined 7 

per cent in April, the first recession 
since July, 1924. The daily average rate of 
output was 107,041 tons during the month, 
compared with 115,207 tons in March and 
with 107,537 tons in April, 1924. The 
April rate was larger than that for any 
month of 1924 except March and April. The 
annual rate of output was 38,200,000 tons 
against 42,200,000 tons in March. The de- 
cline in the price of iron has reached a 
point where buyers are being attracted. 
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Blast Furnace Index 
N APRIL 20 there were 25 fewer blast 


furnaces on the active list than one 
month before. Of the 409 furnaces in the 
country 221 were active at the close of April. 
This was 54 per cent of the total compared 
with a theoretical normal of 60 per cent. 
The blast furnace index, therefore, is now 
10 pe rcent below normal, compared with ex- 
actly normal one month before and with 4 per 
cent above normal two months ago. The 
greatest loss of activity was in steel works 
furnaces. 
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Car Awards 


HE volume of purchases of new equip- 

ment by the country’s railroads contin- 
ues to lag far behind that of 1924. In April 
the orders placed for new cars, as computed 
by IRON TRADE REVIEW, numbered 5050. This 
compared with 4730 cars in March and with 
about 10,250 cars in April one year ago. 
In the first four months of 1925 the aggre- 
gate of car awards was 16,985 against 72,- 
900 in the corresponding period of 1924. 
The railroads now have 344,000 idle cars on 
their hands. 


Car Loadings 


HE movement of railroad freight con- 

tinues at phenomenal levels. In the 
week ended April 25 carloadings numbered 
959,225 cars. This was a gain of 36,447 cars 
over the preceding week and of 80,838 cars 
over the corresponding week of 1924. Dur- 
ing the month of April, car loadings ran 
ahead of April, 1924, by 7 per cent. The 
volume traffic reflects an enormous distribu- 
tion and consumption of goods. Efficient 
railroad service continues to encourage hand- 
to-mouth buying in business. 
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The Market Week 
























































Buying Shows 


Some Revival 


More Tonnage Closed in Pig Iron, Scrap and Finished Steel as Prices Show Further 


Softness and Sentiment Improves 


-Operations Holding Better— Mill 


Specifications Heavier—Car and Structural Orders Large 


of the present level of iron and steel prices 

is spreading and is being expressed by a 
moderate though perceptible enlargement of the 
volume of the market. Since the peak was 
reached in February, steel prices have fallen ap- 
proximately 2.5 per cent on the whole, and pig 
iron 11 per cent. Sentiment has shown plainer 
improvement this week, all along the line and 
with it has come a more general willingness to 
renew purchases, equally in primary and finished 
materials. 

The market still is characterized by small or- 
ders individually and by urgent pressure laid by 
consumers upon producers for quick deliveries. 
With virtually all companies, the number of or- 
ders is much greater than a year ago but the 
tonnage is less. The signs are growing, however, 
that the ebb of tonnage and the curtailment of 
production are nearing a balance, with conse- 
quent stabilization of conditions. Production is 
holding more evenly at 70 to 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Mill specifications are heavier notably in mer- 
chant bars, sheets and tin plate. The automo- 
bile industry which, in the Detroit district, is now 
operating at full capacity is responsible for con- 
siderable of this betterment. The leading pro- 
ducer experienced the best inflow of sheets in six 
weeks and in tin plate, booked 350,000 boxes in 
one day on advance mill orders. 

While steel ingot output in April 
fell 14.5 per cent from March for 
the first decline in nine months, 
the total was over 85 per cent of 
the high water mark for any 
month which was in March, 1924. The April pro- 
duction was at the annual rate of 42,910,000 tons 
for the entire industry. Furthermore, it was 91 
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Fh, et tie of greater acceptance by buyers 


Output Kept 
Large 


per cent above the low point of last July when 
operations first turned upward. 

Scrap is showing the first signs of activity in 
several months. Heavier sales have been made 
at Pittsburgh and Cleveland with higher prices 
named. At Pittsburgh heavy melting steel has 
brought $17, or $1 above the recent low spot. 
A buying swell in pig iron ap- 
pears to be getting under way. 
Both sales and inquiries are 
heavier and continue to increase. 
Cleveland leads with sales of 
50,000 tons, Buffalo and New York each report 
25,000 tons sold and as much unclosed inquiry and 
Cincinnati booked 10,000 tons. At Chicago, the 
business closed thus far in May exceeds the total 
for both March and April. Prices have yielded 
again as buyers have offered orders. The Chi- 
cago market has slipped to $21 with lower quoted 
to outside districts. The valley market is $19 
for foundry, basic and malleable and $19.50 for 
bessemer with equalizing prices named at Cleve- 
land. Eastern Pennsylvania is down 50 cents. 

Plate undertakings are featured by the require- 
ment of about 14,000 tons for 40 barges for a 
West Virginia coal company, a large part of which 
has been awarded. The Vancouver Engineering 
Works is low bidder on a 6000-ton pipe line for 
Vancouver. 


Iron Buying 
Spreads 


Building steel has provided an- 
other good week. Awards of 
structural shapes for this purpose 
totaled 30,842 tons, the best re- 
ported since early April. Con- 
crete steel jobs placed aggregate 8682 tons, the 
fifth largest week of the year. New work is 
coming out freely. 

Railroad car buying ran up its largest total for 
any week of the year, with approximately 7500. 


Building Is 
Active 
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This was due chiefly to the closing by the St. 
Paul of its inquiry for 5500 with 1000 more to 
be placed soon. Other important car orders re- 
main in prospect but locomotive orders are scant 

The plan to stabilize tin plate prices by Welsh 
tin plate manufacturers has gone by the boards 
along with other British agreed price arrange- 
ments, the keen competition for business forcing 
each producer to fare for himself. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW price composite of 14 lead- 
ing iron and steel products fell again, this week 
to $38.49. This is the most depressed figure on 
record in almost three years, the next lowest av- 
erage being the week of Aug. 2, 1922. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 








May 13, Apr. Feb. May 
1925 1925 1925 1924 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh........ $21.26 22.86 24.61 24.06 
a 19.00 22.20 22.00 20.70 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa........... 21.50 22.60 24.25 20.75 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh ............. 20.76 21.96 28.76 22.66 
No. 2 foundry, CRicago  ...c..cccccccccecceeseee 21.00 22.60 24.00 22.80 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham ........ 20.00 20.00 20.75 21.65 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton .. 20.00 21.00 22.00 22.50 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace .............. 23.50 23.76 24.50 25.50 
**No, 2X, eastern, del. Phhila................ 21.76 23.16 25.26 22.60 
NIN URINIDID <5. sass cesnehpaincniiienicchioeneslins 19.00 20.80 22.00 21.30 
MieMeRRe, CRICRTO © vccrorcccccosrvecesrorscvecesoeses 21.00 22.60 24.00 22.80 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago ......... 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh ......... 20.26 21.6 28.2 23.26 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh ...... 119.79 119.79 119.79 112.29 
“1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville furnace, OVENS ...ccccccccesereveee 3.15 3.10 3.65 3.35 
Connellsville foundry, OVENS  ccccecceserees 8.75 8.85 4.30 4.30 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh. ............ 36.50 87.00 389.00 40.60 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh ... 36.50 37.00 389.00 40.60 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh .............. 35.50 $5.80 87.60 39.20 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh ............. 35.50 35.80 87.60 89.20 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.05 2.16 2.25 
Steel bars, Chicago ............. 2.10 2.20 2.20 2.35 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.32 2.82 2.37 2.57 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ........ 2.22 2.27 2.28 2.47 
Iron bars, Chicago mill ............. 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.30 
1 PI a ssasseccndenes 2.00 2.05 2.10 2.25 
Beams, Philadelphia ....... 2.22 2.82 2.82 2.42 
Beams, Chicago _.............. 2.20 2.25 2.30 2.45 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ... 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.25 
Tank plates, Philadelphia a 2.32 2.32 2.42 
ME NNER, CIO ncossccsiccsscececnsinssercceee 2.20 2.25 2.80 2.45 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh............ 3.25 8.35 3.50 3.65 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.55 2.75 2.80 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.40 4.50 4.80 4.80 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago ........... 3.50 3.65 8.85 4.10 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago ......... 2.60 2.75 2.95 3.85 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago... 4.60 4.75 5.00 5.20 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh . ..........ccccccscees 2.75 2.80 2.85 2.95 
Wire mails, CRICREO  nccrccccrcescecccerccecccesses 2.85 2.90 3.00 8.20 
OLD MATERIAL 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ........ 16.50 17.00 19.00 15.40 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. ...... 15.00 15.50 17.85 14.70 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ............ 14.75 15.00 17.55 13.75 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. oo... 17.50 18.40 20.50 17.75 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago 0.0... 14.25 14.60 17.75 18.60 
Rails for rolling, Chicago .........ccce0 16.25 15.85 19.15 15.80 





Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets 


Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 
This week (May 13, 1925).............0cccccsse0 $38.49 
a: NIL 0 ati <r satishooimeanelina 38.75 
One month ago (April, 1925) ..........:ccscccsccssssssssssessseseseseees 39.45 
Three months ago (Feb. 1925) ......c.cccsccsccsssssssssseossecessestens 41.13 
eee Ue ghee I ss. sananessanincosanabucll 41.38 
res OD Cmte SU RO a vi sansiiciiecsnsconstssinsctsntinclniel 22.89 
Twelve years ago (May, 1913)..........c.ccccccsccccecsssesecsecseseeee 27.34 
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Late News Flashes 
Joel W. Burdick Dies 
Pittsburgh, May 12.—Joel W. Burdick, organ- 
izer and chairman of the board of the West Penn 
Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., died here today at 
the age of 72 years. 





Chicago Holds Its Own 
Chicago, May 12.—Steel ingot production in 
the Chicago district is unchanged at 90 to 92 per 
cent. The active list of steel works blast fur- 
naces continues 28 out of 35. 


Ford Plans Charcoal Stack 
Detroit, May 12.—Construction of a 100-ton 
blast furnace for the production of warm blast 
charcoal iron soon will be undertaken by the Ford 
Motor Co. at its Iron Mountain, Mich., plant. 
Plans also include the installation of a foundry. 








Japanese Government to Buy Rails 
Washington, May 12.—Imperial government 
railways of Japan are inquiring for 10,600 tons 
of 60 and 75-pound rails on which action is ex- 
pected this week. American prices range’ from 
$38 to $40 a gross ton, c.i.f. Kobe. European quo- 
tations are around $35 to $36. 





Merger Plans Are Abandoned 
Pittsburgh, May 12.—Merger proceedings upon 
which manufacturers of rolling mill machinery and 
equipment have been engaged for many weeks, 
have been abandoned. About 80 per cent of the 
industry was represented. 





Valley Shows Some Gain 
Youngstown, O., May 12.—Sheet mill opera- 
tions in the Mahoning valley are on a higher basis 
this week than a week ago. Mills are operating 
at 75 per cent of capacity. District steelmak- 
ing operation stands at 77 per cent of capacity. 





Freight Car Loadings Largest This Year 
_ Washington, May 12.—Revenue freight car 
loadings in the 7-day period ended May 2 total- 
ing 981,711 cars were the largest weekly amount 
this year, according to the American Railway as- 
sociation. The gain was more than 22,000 cars 
over the week ended April 25. 





Pittsburgh Is Little Changed 

Pittsburgh, May 12.—The general average in 
steelmaking in this district still hovers around 
the 70 per cent mark. Last week the Carnegie 
Steel Co., starting at about 62 per cent, achieved 
68 per cent before the week was out, and this 
week about 70 per cent is scheduled. The Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. averages between 70 and 
75 per cent, and other independents about equal. 
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Semifinished 


Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Material 


Prices per gross ton 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch and larger 
hearth 

















Pittsburgh, open hearth ......... $35.50 
Pittsburgh, bessemer .............. 35.50 
ee ae 35.50 
aa ae 40.30 
SE PEE OE SSAEN SE eee 87.00 
Forging, Pit gh 40.50 to 45.50 
Forging, Philadelphia Cee 45.80 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown.... 87.00 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh 35.50 
SOT sieesinecnnen 85.50 
WIRE RODS 
\%-inch and” finer 
Pittsburgh $46.00 
Cleveland 46.00 
INES Uhh ccnijalasscentainiicianieinineeabse 49.00 
Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over 


%-inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid 
wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 
0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0. 


55; $7.50 for 0.56 











Hot rolled strip steel, 
Cold rolled strip steel, 


and Chicago. 


Pittsburgh 

S. A. E. Series— 
2300 (8% per 
$100 (nickel chromium) 
6100 (Chrome 
6100 (Chrome vanad. 
9250 (Silico mang. spr 
Billets—4 x 4 to 10 
net ton bar price; 









1772 ° 








cent nickel)... 


vanadium)... isis 
spring) 4.00c to 4.25c 


to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 

SKELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh . 2.00¢ to 2.10c 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh.... 2.00c to 2.10c 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh ........ 2.00c to 2.10¢ 

Structural Shapes 
Pitteburgh 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
SITIONS. dhenthipincinicttiesioesincincesens 2.17¢ to 2.32¢ 
eR aS a ay: ye 2.19¢ to 2.34¢ 
Chicago _...... 2.20 
BINNIE. ccicsnidinimeeeneengipearmnmnnn 2.19¢ to 2.29¢ 
Birmingham 2.15¢ to 2.25c 
Steel Plates 

Pittsburgh .. wwe 2.00¢ to 2.10c 
Philadelphia «. 2.22¢ to 2.32¢ 
New York .. 2.24¢ to 2.34¢ 
Chicago wie 2.20¢ 
Cleveland .. 2.19¢ to 2.29¢ 
Birmingham 2.15¢ to 2.25c¢ 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Pittsburgh, soft steel _............ 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold  finishing.... 2.15c to 2.25¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality... 2.25c to 2.35c 
Philadelphia, soft steel 2.32¢c 
New York, soft steel ee 2.34¢ 
Chicago, soft steel ...... .. 2.10¢ to 2.20c 
Cleveland, soft steel ...... .. 2.19¢ to 2.29¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel 2.15¢ to 2.25c 
San Francisco, soft steel........ 2.60c 
Pittsburgh, refined iron............ 3.00¢ to 4.50c 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.... 2.00c¢ to 2.10c 
Chicago, rail steel  ...........c0 2.10¢ 
NR BRE. ccerceviecnnscenienssouiecs 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.22c to 2.32c 
New York, common iron .... 2.24¢ to 2.34c 
Chicago, common iron........... 2.10¢ 
Hoops, Bands, Strips 

Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

“"“ 42 2.40¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh, "6 inches 

“een 2.40¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality.... 2.20c to 2.40c 


Chicago 2.40c to 2.50c 


hard 


coils, 1% inches and wider 


by 0.100-inch and heavier, 

base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 4.00¢ 

Worcester, Mass., Chicago.... 4.30c 

Cold Finished Steel 
Cold finished steel bars, 

drawn or rolled ——— 

Chicago, carloads..........0.00. 2.70c 
Less carload ...... 2.95¢ 
Steel shaft’g, turned ‘and “pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago... 2.70¢ 


Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher; 
and Worcester $3 higher than Pittsburgh 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


base 


4.75c to 5.00c 
. 3.65c to 3.75c 
4.50c to 4.75c 





ing).... 3.50¢ to 3.60c 
x 10, gross ton at 


under 4 x 4 to 2% x 
2%-inch $5 higher. Chicago base $2 higher. 






Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 


$43.00 
43.00 





Relaying rails, St. Louis........ 23.00 to 31.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh...... 27.00 to 30.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 mill... 1.70¢ to 1.80c 
Angle bars, Chicago base........ 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh.. 2.80c 
Spikes, small railroad, 17-16 

inch and smaller, Pittsb’gh 3.10c to 3.20c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 8.25¢ 
Spikes,. railroad, Chicago........ $.00c 
Track. bolts, Pitts. standard 3.90c a 
Track bolts, Chicago................ 00c 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh = 2'38e 
Tie plates, Chicago 2.35¢ 

Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 

F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 
ED. RIED exnciusavaditanchsoranrapminalte 2.75¢ 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 5.00c 
IPE: = Matic ncachinssetoapeseanttnnskosenias 2.50c 
Armealed  WiTe oeecsecsccescesssecesees 2.65c 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted................ 3.20c 
Barbed wire, galvanized........ 8.45¢ 
Polished staples  .........ccccceeeseess 3.20¢ 
Galvanized staples ....... 3.45¢ 
Coated nails, count | 2.10¢ 





(retail- 


Woven wire fencing 


ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts....$20.56 to 21.09 
Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., $2 


per ton over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on 
products made there. Worcester, Mass., 
and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. Duluth $2 
higher. Chicago delivered price $3 higher, 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
. 28, Pittsburgh base 3.15c to 3.30c 
No. 28 Philadelphia, delivered 3.47c to 3.57c 
28, Gary, Ind. Harbor........ 8.45c to 3.55¢ 


No. 28, Chicago, delivered........ 3.50¢ to 3.60c 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base . 8.40¢ to 3.50¢ 
No. 28, Gary base _ ......000 3.50c to 3.60c 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base ........ 4.25c to 4.60¢ 
No. 28, Philadlephia, delivered 4.67c to 4.82¢ 


No. 28 Gary, Indiana Harbor.. 4.55¢ 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered........ 4.60c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh base ...... 2.40c to 2.60c¢ 
No. 10, Philadelphia delivered 2.67c¢ to 2.82c 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor.. 2.55¢ 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered........ 2.60¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22, Pittsburgh base ........ 4.40¢ 


Tin Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, coke base $5.50 
Gary, Ind. base 10 cents higher 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 


Black Galv. 
1 to 38-inch, butt steel ........ 62 5014 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron ............ 30 13 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chicago 
delivered 2% points less and $5 per ton 


higher. 
Boiler Tubes 


Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 

Additional—f.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
8814 
5 


Steel 8% to 3%-inch 

Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%4-inch 

Seamless hot rolled, 3% to $%-inch 46 off 
Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 

Chain, l-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.15c to 6.25c 


Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.15c to 2.25c 
Cut nails, f.o.b. mills 2.90c 


Less 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Prices per net ton 


Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago ................. 51.20 to 52.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago.... 47.20 to 48.20 


Four-inch, Birmingham .. 42.50 to 44.50 


Six-inch and over Birmingham 38.50 to 40.50 
Four-inch, New York 57.50 to 58.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 52.50 to 53.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham, base....$110.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; gas pipe 
fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 


Nuts and Bolts 
F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
idecesiatamaiiaaiitsatarse sidbalasctesseapenied $4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
Sesntilintniainttaaiibnaimidadupmeiainscinaninaadael $4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
salsiashensedeiteiaabaas bade tiie eiates ceils bitaecieisetilaiaala $4.10 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 
OE OEE II sovsaccotsesccccceicntintbiensal $4.10 off list 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts %-inch and larger 
Covi enihitillidbieseduchcaneiaasébineccidhtinee 75, 10 and 5 off 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts 9/16 inch and smaller 
10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
5¢-inch and larger ......... 75, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
9/16-inch and smaller....80, 10, 10 and 5 off 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6”, smaller and _ shorter) 
Realded CT ORd ciceccccrcseccdeseeseces 50, 10 and 5 off 
Rolled thread ..... .50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ............ 50 and 10 off 
Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 65 and 10 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4”, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled thread 





dcdnsebibiiakivaanes 50, 10 and 5 off 
PO: CRIN © cscnrsncesatsnsoncssinesetns 60 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ........ 50, 10 and 10 off 


(All sizes cold punched nuts) 





CD SIG beivntnscinsssesesvesosegnieined 45, 10 and 5 off 
RE: IU cickerincweiecicernieninnend 60, 10 and 10 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 8 _ heads.... 
shapes aaidi alas aitliaiateianbieiiadiidiehisenenani 50 and 10 off 
4 to 10 heads................ 50, 10 and 20 off 
*Flat and 
Tap bolts 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts........ 
pa LE CE RN tae 50, 10 and 10 off 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts........ 
siiéoebsiaeelitiasap dan hiatnasuveksdeuleasiongl 45, 10 and 5 off 
TEDINRE: . BRED: « veasencicrcatecvevected 50, 10 and 10 off 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 
*Prices quoted on small business. 
SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 
Per 1000, f.o.b. producer’s plant, freight 
allowed 
S.A.B. U.S.S. 
Castellated Slotted 
$ 4.40 $ 4.40 
5.15 6.15 
6.20 6.60 
7.90 9.00 
10.10 10.50 
13.80 14.20 
17.00 17.30 
23.50 24.00 
36.00 36.00 
55.50 58.00 
89.00 89.00 
126.00 131.00 
183.50 188.50 
210.00 210.00 





Larger sizes—Prices on application 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 


EIA sinitimnisctantccnieiaiones 80, 10 and 5 off 
ROR cue tianeesienastinsnssempetied 80, 10, 10 and 5 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
I sition cichbnteic cnisieiestniadinadiba 80 and 10 off 
eR ORE 80, 10 and 10 off 


Rivets 
Structural rivets, carloads Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland 2.40¢ to 2.50¢ 


Structural rivets, carloads 

ID cinsiiehnicndiossinpcicernmatininaicn 2.75c 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 

Pittsburgh and Cleveland....70, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 

Chicago® ..... 10, 10 off 





*Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 300 pounds or more. 


Washers 
Wrought, c.l., Chi. dist., $6.20 to $6.30 off 
Wrought, ¢.1, Pitts. dist. $6.00 to $6.10 off 
Lock washers f.o.b. factory 85, 10 and 10 off 


——— 
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Pig Iron 











Sales Showing 
Prices Continue to Give Way—Valley Quo- 
tation Down to $19—More Inquiry 





Marked Increase, While 











HE past week apparently has marked the 
turning point in the trend of pig iron sales, 
from a downward to an upward course. It 
may be premature to say a buying movement is 
underway, but the stronger interest on the part of 
melters and the larger volume and the character of 
the business points in that direction. 
able that the lower prices brought out will de- 


ITTSBURGH, May 12.—A pig 

iron buying movement is not dis- 

cernible here, although there is 

more interest this week than in 
several weeks preceding, and the trade 
is more encouraged. Prices are 50 
cents lower than a week age. No. 2 
foundry, malleable and basic now are 
quoted $19. bringing out buyers’ offers 
to pay $18.50 and less. Bessemer is 
quoted $20, instead of $20.50 as a 
week ago. The Union Radiator Co. 
wants 1000 tons of No. 2 plain for 
May and June and 2000 tons for third 
quarter. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. is inquiring for 100 tons of No. 2X 
and 150 tons of malleable. The Can- 
ton Malleable Co. wants 500 or 1000 
tons of malleable. Three Akron, O.. 
users are understood to have closed 
with a Cleveland interest for a total 
tonnage of 900 tons of No. 2X at 
$19.50, Cleveland. A valley maker 
naming $19.50 on No. 2 and bessemer 
has inquiries totaling 20.000 tons, in- 
cluding 10,000 tons of basic for an 
Ohio user. 

Sales noted here involve 50 to 500 
tons of various foundry grades. One 
Springfield, O.. foundrv paid $1950. 
valley, for 500 tons of No. 2X. A few 
local users bought smaller amounts of 
No. 2 plain at $19. Subsequent to 
selling 160 tons of bessemer at $2059, 
one merchant producer sold a similar 
aggregate tonnage at $20. 

Two local users bought 250 and 400 
tons of basic, respectively, the seller 
claiming to have received $20, Penn- 


sylvania furnace, havine the same 
freight as from the valley. 
Boston, May 12.—Moderate buying 


delivery has started. 
One Buffalo fur- 


(2.295 to 2.75 


for third quarter 
Prices are stronver. 
nace that sold No. 2X 
silicon) at $19 has withdrawn this 
price Recent sales include 2000 tons 
to a Rhode Island consumer, 1000 tons 
and 500 tons to two Massachusetts con- 
sumers, and 500 tons to a Vermont 
consumer. Eastern Pennsvlvania 
prices range from £20 to $20.50 base 
furnace or $23.65 to $24.15 delivered. 
A Massachusetts foundry is in the 
market for 2000 tons. 

Philadelphia, May 12.—Pig iron 
buyine is better and includes several 
lots of 1000 tons each and numerous 
smaller ones. Eastern Pennsvlvania 
foundry iron is $20.25 to $21.50, base 
furnace, although $20.50. base, appears 
to be the lowest done in this immediate 
territory. The tendency is to hold 


class” of users. 


It is prob- 
trade. 


for $21, base, for third quarter. Some 
elasticity regarding silicon differentials 
is noted. Prices quoted in some in- 
stances are irrespective of silicon. Sev- 
eral sales of low phosphorus iron in 
the past week aggregated probably 
1000 tons. Domestic copper-free now 
is $28.79, delivered Philadelphia. Do- 
mestic copper-bearing is unchanged at 
$25.50 to $26. English low phosphorus 
now is $25 to $25.50, duty paid, tide- 
water. The Delaware River Steel Co. 
has lighted its furnace at Chester, Pa. 

Buffalo, May 12.—Pig iron _in- 





Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross tons 
BemBOener, WORE  cccscececcocesccsess seicees . 19.50 to 20.00 
Bessemer, Pitstburgh ..........cccccssees 21.26 to 20.76 





ee. | I na ccnciasnoencenione 19.00 
Zasic, Pittsburgh _........... 20.76 
Basic, Buffalo  ..........cscce siesieiobialed 19.00 
Basic, del., eastern Pa. ................. 21.50 to 22.00 
Malleable, valley — ...........-. 19.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ...... oF 20.76 
Malleable, Cleveland  ................--.. 20.50 to 21.50 
Malleable, Chicago .... . nines 21.00 
Malleable, Buffalo 19.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa. ........ 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phi'a........ 22.76 to 23.26 
No: 1X, TRIO sccccrrnicrcss ue. 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago , 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley .... 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh 20.76 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ...... . 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ........ 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City 21.50 to 22.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur we. 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del..... 20.50 to 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila............ 21.26 to 21.76 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 21.89 to 22.26 
No. 2X, Eastern del., Phila........ 21.76 to 22.26 
No. 2X. east. N. J., tidewater .... 22.39 to 22.76 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston . 23.65 to 24.15 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo fur.... 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston 23.91 to 24.41 
Continental foundry, Boston ...... 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham .... 18.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ......... 22.55 to 25.05 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia ...... 26.31 to 28.81 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ............ 24.51 to 27.01 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland ........ 24.51 to 27 01 


No. 2 southern Boston (rail and 
water) 
» 2 southern, St. 


25.41 to 27 91 
23.67 to 26.17 


23.50 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila ............. 28.67 


No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City. .... 29.04 


No. 2X. Virginia, Boston one 29.42 
Gray forge, eastern Pa. wee 21.75 to 22.75 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts. 20.26 
Low phos., standard. valley ..... 28.50 to 29.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila. 28.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace .... 25.50 to 26.00 
Low phos., English, Phila... 25.76 to 26.26 
Charcoal, Birmingham rer 30.00 
Charcoal, Superier, Chicago ......... 29.04 


Silvery iron, Jackson county, Ohio, furnace, 
6 to 7 per cent, $25.00: 3% to 9 per cent. 
$27.50: 9 to 10 per cent, $29.50: 10 to 11 per 
cent, $31.50. : 

Zessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 to 11 per cent, $35.50; 11 to 12 
per cent, $37.50; 12 to 13 per cent, $39.50. 
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velop more buying. 
turers have not yet issued inquiries, while current 
buying in lots of 500, 1000 and up to 5000 tons 
is representative of the large substantial “middle- 


has been at a sacrifice of price. 
$19, valley, admit they have done less to hold their 
The Chicago price is off another dollar. 





Some of the large manufac- 


Practically all the business taken 
Makers asking 


quiry is estimated at close to 20,000 
tons. The list includes a lot of 5000 
tons of foundry iron and several of 
800 to 1000 tons. Some of the larger 
consumers are represented. The exact 
price of the lowest offer is not known 
but the current base is $19, nominally. 
Some off-grade iron has been sold at 
$18.50. Sales of the past ten days 
are believed to have exceeded 25,000 
tons. Rogers, Brown & Co., have re- 
duced operation to one furnace, leav- 
ing 12 stacks in blast in the district. 
Fractional silicon differentials are be- 
ing accepted by some makers on de- 
sirable business. 


Cleveland, May 12.—More selling, at 
a lower price range, is the sum of 
the pig iron market this week. Busi- 
ness has picked up considerably, but 


at a sacrifice on the part of pro- 
ducers. Some have met competition 
below $19, valley, while it is com- 


paratively easy for buyers to do $19 
to $19.50 on the ordinary run of re- 
quirements. In keeping with a $19 
valley price one Cleveland maker has 
adjusted its quotation to $20.50 de- 
livered in the Cleveland area, while 
another recognizes a valley price of 
$19.50, in quoting $21.50 for Cleve- 
land delivery. 


Furnace interests here collectively 
report sales approximating 50,000 
tons during the past week. In the 


Cleveland area one company on Tues- 
day closed 1500 tons of malleable. 
4000 tons of No. 2 plain, 2500 tons of 
No. 2X and 500 tons of No. 3. The 
Hooven, Owen. Rentschler Co., Ham- 
ilton, O., closed part of its inquiry for 
4800 tons. and it is understood that 
some of this at least was placed un- 
der $20, Ironton. suyers in Spring- 
field, O., Kokomo, Ind., and Columbus, 
O., have closed on recent inquiries for 
sizable lots. Two lots aggregating 
1000 tons were closed by Akron melt- 
ers with a Cleveland furnace. The 
volume of inquiry is beginning to 
show a gradual increase. One inauiry 
for 5000 tons comes from the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Chicago, May 12.—With No. 2 found- 
ry and malleable down to $21, furnace, 
and No. 1 foundry at $21.50, selling 
has been stimulated. One interest es- 
timates its sales so far in May are 
greater than in March and April com- 
bined. Other interests say inquiry 
has been improved by the recent $1 
reduction. but not to the extent expect- 
ed. Good size inquiry is current, and 
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many larger melters are displaying 
more interest. One selling interest 
believes the iron market will not be 
clearly defined until the situation in 
steel straightens out, and that less 
merchant iron is available than melt- 
ers estimate. The heaviest buying 
continues to be done by automotive 
interests. Activity in charcoal, low 
phosphorus and silveries is only fair. 
The southern minimum still is $18.50, 
Birmingham, quoted by a Tennessee 
furnace. Six merchant stacks in this 
district continue active, or one less 
than the recent peak. 

Cincinnati, May 12.—Pig iron buy- 
ing shows further improvement. Sales 
the past week aggregated close to 
10,000 tons, while inquiries represent 
approximately 5000 tons. The Ham- 
ilton Foundry & Machine Co., Hamil- 
ton, O., bought 1800 tons of northern 
foundry. Decatur Castings Co., De- 
catur, Ind., 1500 tons of the same 
grade, while the Hooven, Owens, Rent- 
schler Co., Hamilton, O., closed for 
1000 tons of malleable. Shipment will 
start in the third quarter. The Hoosi- 
er Iron Works, Kokomo, Ind., is re- 
ported to have bought 500 tons of 
northern foundry. Other sales ranged 
from a carload to 200 tons, mostly 
for prompt shipment. The Columbus 
Malleable Co., Columbus, O., is in- 
quiring for 1000 tons of malleable; 
American Seeding Machine Co., Spring- 
field, O., for 500 tons of northern 
foundry; Wagner Mfg. Co., Sidney, O., 
for 350 tons of northern foundry and 
100 tons of 6 per cent silvery; and 
the Iron Products Co., Columbus for 
350 tons of northern. It is reported 
$19 southern Ohio can be done with 
at least one producer for shipment dur- 
ing the next three months. However, 
the market is quoted at $20 to $20.50, 
Ironton base. Southern iron ranges 
from $18.50 to $21, Birmingham base. 

St. Louis, May 12.—The downward 
swing in pig iren continues, prices 
involved in recent transactions being 
about the same as the minimum fig- 
ures in 1924. Figuring in the reduc- 
tion in ore price, however, iron must 
go down another $1 to be on a parity 
with the low price of last year. Com- 
petition is unusually keen. Chicago 
is selling iron here on a basis of $16, 
Birmingham, or $19 furnace. At that 
figure one lot of 500 tons and several 
smaller lots changed hands. Nominal- 
ly Alabama furnaces are holding at 
$22, but nothing is being taken at 
that price. One Birmingham maker 
put in a price figuring back to $19.67, 
Birmingham, on an inquiry for 300 
tons. The leading local producer still 
is quoting $21.50 to $22.50 per ton, 


(Concluded on Page 1287) 





Ferroalloys 








More Inquiries Are Current—Ferro- 
manganese Prices Are More 


New York, May 12.—More inquir- 
ies numerically are out for ferroman- 
ganese and spiegeleisen but mostly 
for small lots and for quick shipment. 
English, German and domestic ferro- 
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manganese now are quoted uniformly 
at $115, duty paid tidewater. Indian 
metal is offered at $104, tidewater. 
Spiekeleisen remains at $33, furnace 
for 20 per cent. 

Pittsburgh, May  12.—Ferroalloys 
market activity largely resolves itself 


into the making deliveries against 
contracts. One or two 25-ton in- 
quiries for ferromanganese appear 


weekly and these usually are closed 


at the full market figure, $115 sea- 
board base. Stocks are low among 
consumers, but consumption is going 


ahead on a fair basis. Inquiries are 
out for 250 tons of 10 or 12 per 
cent ferrosilicon but nothing for 50 
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Ferroalloy Prices 


tFerromanganese 78 to 82 per 


cent, tidewater, or furnace 

first hand and resale ............. $115.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 

RED. sidentividiecnsscsicetncas sebinis Neaacahicaea 119.79 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 cent per 

domestic furnace or tidewater 33.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 

tract freight allowed ................ 85.00 
Ferrotungsten standard, cents 

per pound contained ............... 1.00 to 1.05 


Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chrom- 

ium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 

pound contained, delivered .... 11.56 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 

cent per pound estimated, ac- 

cording to analysis 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 





per cent ferrosilicon ._is current. producer’s plant, net ton ........ 200.00 
Spiegeleisen is inactive, with prices TDuty paid 
unchanged. ' ; 
un ! Me 
ane eae : —— <P 
Furnaces Begin Inquiring for 


oke 


Third Quarter—Prices 
—Foundry Demand Is Quiet 


Steadier 














HE coke market is responding in some measure to the better 


feeling in the pig iron 


ginning to issue inquiries for the 
Jers do not expect that buying will attain much size until about the 


middle of June. A few 


shipment of their quotas. Prices appear steadier. Makers are 
quoting $3.25 for the third quarter, and higher for first half. Spot 


tonnage is available at $3. 
Pittsburgh, May 12.—While third 
quarter inquiry for beehive coke has 
started, in a meager way, no real 
buying for that period or last half is 
expected before the middle of June. 
The Sharon Steel Hoop Co., using 15,- 
000 tons monthly is inquiring for 
the last half. Two or three smaller 
furnaces are asking tentative for 
prices for the third quarter.  Pro- 
ducers are quoting $3.25 for that peri- 
od, but usually want higher figures 
when protecting for the the last half. 
Furnaces are not buying coke, but a 
few more are asking that shipments 
be held up. So far no spot market 
transactions have developed below $3. 
Some are bringing $3.10. Medium sul- 
phur inquiry is dwindling. The last 
tonnage transaction noted involved 
5000 tons, for the Columbia Chemical 


Co., at $2.75. It now is difficult to 
obtain above $4 or $4.25 for high- 
grade foundry coke. Some is avail- 
able at $3.65 and $3.75. Occasionally 
$4.50 is obtained on single carloads 
Pe 1 hit { { De Ue Sten CEE Mee oe LEER 

Coke Prices 

Beehive, Ovens 

Prices per net ton 

Connellsville, furnace — ...........0.-$ 3.00 to 3.25 


8.65 to 4.25 
3.75 to 4.25 
4.50 to 5.25 
450to 65.0 

4.00 to 4.50 


Connellsville foundry 

Wise county furnace . bien 
Wise county foundry 

Alabama foundry 

Alabama furnace ........... 


Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del. $10.41 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens ..... 10.75 
Foundry, New England, del. . 12.00 
Foundry, St. Louis ilies 11.00 


Foundry, Granite City, IIl. ............ 9.00 
Foundry, Birmingham 4.50 to 5.00 


MUHUEDES MENU OUUALYEUEU USD AASUDOUERMA AACHEN EEE) SETUP RRR 
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trade. 


consumers continue to ask for delay in 


Foundry demand is 


interests are be 


third quarter, although sel- 


Furnace 


quieter. 


Premium brands still command around 
$5. Use of foundry coke apparently 
is more limited, few inquiries appear- 
ing. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended May 2 
was 98,930 tons, as compared with 
113,750 tons the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 


Boston, May 12.—-Last half foundry 
coke contracts are being entered and 
books of by-product producers are 
expected to he formally opened this 
week. Contracts read prevailing price 
time of delivery. The price of $11.50, 
delivered, holds for May delivery. 


Cincinnati, May 12.—Inquiry for 
foundry coke is better, but actual sales 
continue small. Sellers are offering 
liberal concessions. Production has 
been further curtailed in the Wise 
county and New River districts. The 
market is virtually flooded with of- 
ferings of furnace coke. 

New York, May 12.—Spot bee- 
hive foundry coke continues easy, the 
usual range being $4 to $5, Connells- 


ville, depending upon brand. Some 
distress fuel has gone lower. Stand- 
ard byproduct foundry coke is quot- 


ed at $10.40, delivered Newark and 
other northern New Jersey points. 
Birmingham, Ala. May 12.—Demand 
for coke in Alabama is about the 
same as it has been for the past sev- 
eral weeks and no deflection is noted 
in production, though two blast fur- 
naces have been shut down this month. 
Indications are that the present rate 
of production will continue through 
the summer. Beehive and by-product 
foundry coke still is quotable at $5. 
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Plates 


Good Tonnages Placed for Cars 
and Barges—Pittsburgh Mills 
Over 90 Per Cent 











the past week. 


Twenty-five barges requiring 8750 tons was 


. N INCREASE is noted in the plate tonnage awarded during 


awarded by the West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., that is now 
inquiring for 15 additional barges for which 5250 tons additional 
will be needed. An award of 1935 gondola car bodies by the Norfolk 
& Western railroad involves 12,000 tons of steel, mainly plates. 
The largest award at Chicago is the St. Paul’s placement of 5500 


ears, calling for 55,000 tons. 
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Chicago, May 12.—The largest 
single plate award in recent weeks 
centers in the St. Paul railroad place- 
ment of 5500 cars, with 1000 still to 
come. Considerable tank work is cur- 
rent. The leading interest is expected 
to book 2500 tons in one lot shortly. 
A southwestern railroad has placed 
700 tons for tanks. The Stacey Gas 
Construction Co. has placed 200 tons 
for a gas holder at Altoona, Pa. The 
Kansas City Structural Steel Co. will 
provide 200 tons of plates for a tank 
at Amarillo, Tex. Plates are quoted 
at 2.20c, Chicago. 

Boston, May 12.—The attempted 
stabilization of plates at 2.00c has not 
held and recent sales have been made 
at 1.95e and 1.90c, Pittsburgh. Sales 
show moderate improvement. 

Philadelphia, May 12.—Daily aver- 
age plate bookings in this territory 
improved in the past week, so that 
some eastern makers this week are 
operating finishing mills 100 per cent. 
However, ingot operations of eastern 
plate mills are not above 25 per cent, 
average quotations of 1.90c to 2.00ce, 
base Pittsburgh, represent the market 
here. 

Pittsburgh, May 12.—Miscellaneous 
orders for plates are keeping mills 
in this territory operating above 90 
per cent. A typical order is that of 
the Struthers-Wells Co., placed with 
a nearby mill recently, on which no 
quotations below 2.00c were secured. 
A typical award for plate fabrication 
is that going to the Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co. involving two oil 
tanks. The West Virginia Coal & Coke 
Co. has awarded 25 barges requiring 
8750 tons and is inquiring for 15 
others involving 5250 tons. Plates are 
quoted at 2.00c to 2.10c 

Cleveland, May 12.—More business 
is coming out in plates in miscellane- 
ous lots and buyers show better senti- 
ment. Small orders still predominate 
with consumers keeping right after the 
mills for delivery. For a number of 
soaking drums for the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, 400 to 500 tons will 
be required. Prices appear steadier. 
The recent disposition by larger pro- 
ducers to quote 2.10c, Pittsburgh has 
tended to keep concessions from go- 
ing below 2.00c, Pittsburgh. The 
award of 1935 gondola car bodies by 
the Norfolk & Western railroad in- 
volves 12,000 tons of steel, largely 
plates. 


Louisville & Nashville railroad is in 
the market for 200 tons of plates for 
prompt shipment. 





| CONTRACTS PLACED | 





160 tons, two gas holders for Los Angeles 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, 200,000 and 300,000 
cubie feet, to Western Pipe & Steel Co. 

1200 tons, penstock for Utah Light & Power 
Co., Whellon, Utah, to Chicago Bridge & 





Iron Works. 

8750 tons, 25 barges for the West Virginia 
Coal & Coke Co., Fairmont, W. Va., to 
the American Bridge Co. 

1000 tons, miscellaneous work placed by 
Struthers-Wells Co., to an independent mak- 
er, unidentified. 

1000 tons, tanks for the Standard Oil Co. 
of Louisiana, awarded a Pittsburgh district 
fabricator and reported last week as 100 
tons. . 

300 tons, two 55,000-barrel tanks for Luling, 
Tex., oil field, to the Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co. 

200 tons, tank at Amarillo, Tex., to Kansas 
City Structural Steel Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





6000 tons, pipe line, Vancouver, B. C.; Van- 
couver Engineering Works low bidder. 

600 tons, spillway gates for Merced Irriga- 
tion district, Merced, Calif.; bids in June 2. 

350 tons, two barges for General Petroleum 
Corp., San Pedro, Calif.; Pacific Coast En- 
gineering Co. low bidder. 

400 tons, blue annealed for three pipe lines 
for Lake Chelan Reclamation district, Man- 
son, Wash.; bids in. 

5250 tons, 15 barges for the West Virginia 
Coal & Coke Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; about 
to be placed. 

800 to 1600 tons, four or eight barges for 
the Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana; action 
held in abeyance; undecided as to number 
of barges to be bought. 

300 tons, towboat for the West Virginia Coal 
& Coke Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; still in abey- 
ance. 





Semitinished 


Sheet Bars Sold at Conces- 
sion Under $37, Mill—Orders 
Small, for Prompt Shipment 











RACTICALLY all business in sheet bars, billets and slabs at 
present is in the form of open market negotiations. Consumers 


do not find it necessary 


size lots are being booked for prompt shipment. 


Small and medium 
Some makers are 


contract. 


holding firmly to a price of $37, valley, on sheet bars, but in certain 


instances evidence of softness has appeared. 
is reported to have been absorbed in one instance. 


A freight differential 
Amounting to 


about $1.76, netting the mill around $35. Concessions are not general. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Pittsburgh, May  12.—Semifinished 
steel inquiries are at a low ebb. Not- 
withstanding the low prices prevail- 
ing in the sheet market, however, steel 
producers claim they are adhering 
firmly to the $37, Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown, price on_ sheet bars. 
While specifications are coming in at 
a fair rate, the tonnage is only about 
50 per cent of what it should be at 
this time. Billet prices are unchanged 
at $35.50, Pittsburgh. A few small 
lots lately have been sold at that price. 
The various prices quoted on forging 
billets are $40.50, $42.50 and $45.50, 
the maximum being asked for guar- 
anteed forging quality billets. Slab 
specifications are somewhat more nu- 
merous than those for billets. Some 
makers of blue annealed sheets receiv- 
ing good business pass it along to the 
slab makers in specifications against 
contracts. Activity in wire rods is 
limited, even at the $46 price now ob- 
tainable. Some wire rod makers still 
have good backlogs and with their 
own wire departments’ needs, have all 
they can do. Skelp is quoted at 2.00c 
to 2.10c, with some little activity in 
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wheel skelp being reported frequently. 

Youngstown, O., May 12.—Sheet bar 
consumers in this district still are or- 
dering material as requirements arise 
and are doing business with producers 
largely on an open market basis. Ton- 
nage in some cases still is being 
shipped against last quarter  con- 
tracts. Mills are quoting sheet bars 
at $37 Youngstown. Tonnage is being 
shipped into this district by a nearby 
mill at a price slightly lower than that 
quoted by Mahoning valley producers. 
Makers here are refusing to share the 
$37 quotation, however, despite the 
fact that tonnage is being lost. Small 
billets take the same price as sheet 
bars while $35.50 is named on slabs. 

Cleveland, May 12.—While it is un- 
derstood freight differentials on sheet 
bars have been absorbed in some in- 
stances recently, netting makers less 
than $37, mills, the nominal asking 
price remains at $37, valley. A fair 
size tonnage was sold to a southern 
Ohio consumer, the reported mill price 
being around $35. Demand for sheet 
bars, billets and slabs is restricted 
to small size lots for prompt shipment. 
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HEAVY MELTING 





I 
Boston (dealers) . 
a Se ee 
Chicago 








Cincinnati (dealers) 

Cleveland 

Detroit pidenitecsest . 

Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 

New York (dealers) .................. 

Pittsburgh 

St. Louis ...... 

SESE Sook ESE oes ae 
COMPRESSED 


Buffalo ..... 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Pittsburgh 
Valleys 





ie wnabanha 
Cincinnati (dealers) 
Cleveland saobaniedives 
Fastern Pennsylvania nenbintentenneen 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


Birmingham 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 


(dealers) 
(over 6 ft.) 


STOV E PLATE 
Birmingham 

Boston (consume rs) 
Buffalo 

CREGMMO —cecoceceers 

Cincinnati (dealers) 
ean 


Detroit (net tons) ae 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 
New York (dealers) 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


Buffalo ............ 
Cincinnati (dealers) 
Eastern Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


KNUCKLES, 
Chicago 
Eastern Pennsy ylvania_ 


Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 
FROGS, 

Chicago . 

Eastern Pennsylvania 

St. Louis 


SWITCHES, 


ANGLE 
B iffalo 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


Mill Scrap 


Iron 
RAILROAD 


Birmingham __.............. 
Boston (dealers) 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Ruffalo, No. 2 
Chicago, No. 1 
Chicago, No. 2 
Cincinnati, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 1 —— 
Eastern Pennsylvania ; 
New York, No. 1 (dealers)... 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 PHS ct 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 
St. Louis No. 1 
St. Louis, No. 2 


(dealers) 


tienes Gao 
LOW PHOSPHORU 


Corrected 


Steel Works Scrap 
STEEL 


13.00 to 14.00 


. 10.00 to 10.50 


15.50 to 16.00 
14.75 to 15.25 


-- 18.00 to 13.50 
. 15.75 to 16.25 


12.50 to 13.00 
14.50 to 15.50 
10.50 to 11.00 
16.50 to 17.00 
13.50 to 14.00 
17.25 to 17.50 


SHEETS 


14.50 to 15.00 


. 12.50 to 13.00 


12.75 to 13.25 
10.75 to 11.25 
15.50 to 16.00 


wee 15.00 to 15.25 
BUNDL ED ‘SHE ETS 


12.00 to 12.50 
9.50 to 10.00 


. 11.25 to 11.50 


12.00 to 12.50 
14.50 to 15.00 
8.50 to 9.00 


" 18.00 to 18.25 


Valleys - 

SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
Chicago 8.50to 9.00 
RD tia tiaiietieeninemanin - 8.50 to 9.00 

STEEL RAILS, SHORT 


13.00 to 14.00 
18.00 to 19.00 
17.25 to 17.78 
15.50 to 16 00 


. 14.50 to 14.75 


17.00 to 17.50 
16.50 to 17.00 


13.00 to 14.00 
13.50 to 14.00 
14.50 to 15.00 
14.50 to 15.00 
9.50 to 10.00 


a 12.50 to 13.00 
. 12.50 to 13.00 


12.50 to 13.00 
9.50 to 10.00 
13.00 to 13.50 
to 1#00 
Ss 

18.00 to 19.00 
15.00 to 15.50 
20.00 to 21.00 
22.00 to 22.50 


Pitts. billet and bloom crops 
SHOVELING STEEL 
gpa Rea ee 8: 


14.50 to 15.00 
12.50 to 13.00 
13.50 to 14.00 


COUPLERS, SPRING Ss 
. 17.50 to 18.00 


18.00 to 19.00 
19.50 to 20.00 


. 17.00 to 17.50 
GUARDS 


15.25 to 15.75 


148 50 to 15.50 


14.00 to 14.50 


BARS—STEEL 
. 16.50 to 17.00 
. 16.00 to 16.50 


14.50 to 15.00 


WROU a 


12.00 to 13.00 
13.50 to 14.00 
13.00 to 13.50 
15.50 to 16. 00 
14.25 to 14.7 
15.00 to 1 5 50 


. 10.50 to 11.00 
.» 11.50 to 12.00 
. 17.50 to 18.50 


15.00 to 15.50 


. 13.00 to 18.50 


16.50 to 17.00 
13.50 to 14.00 


. 18.50 to 14.00 


Noon. 
WROUGHT PIPE 


Boston (dealers) 
eer ey ee ee 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 


to Tuesday Gross Tons 





Delivered to 


9.50 to 10.00 


-- 12.00 to 12.50 
. 14.50 to 15.00 


10.25 to 10.75 


YARD WROUGHT 


3oston pineprneninide 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
BUSHELING 
Buffalo - avecsbenenesiea 
Chicago, No. 1 
Chicago, No. 2 
Cincinnati, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 2 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 


(dealers) 


12.00 to 12.50 


. 16.50 to 17.50 


. 14.50 to 15.00 


12.25 to 12.75 
9.50 to 10.00 
9.50 to 10.00 

12.25 to 12.75 


". 11.75 to 12.25 
. 14.00 to 15.00 


14.00 to 14.50 
12.50 to 13.00 


7.00 to 8.00 
25 to 7.50 


10.00 to 10.50 


ae ee oe 
MACHINE SHOP TU RNINGS 

Birmingham 

SJoston (chemical) 

Buffalo 

Chicago 8.50 to 


Cincinnati (dealers) 


9.00 
9.50 to 10.00 


Cleveland 12.25 to 12.75 
Detroit oe adios ai 9.25 to 9.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania 12.00 to 12.50 
New York (dealers) 8.50 to 9.00 
Pittsburgh 12.50 to 13.00 
St. Louis 7.00 to 7.50 
Valleys “ 2.25 to 12.50 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (c hemical) enhasehaaios 15.00 to 16.00 
Birmingham (plain)  ........... 8.00 to 9.00 
Boston (chemical) 9.50 to 10.00 


Boston (dealer 


suffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati (dealers) 
Cleveland 


8.00 to 8.50 
10.50 to 11.00 
9.50 to 10.00 
10.00 to 10.50 
12.25 to 12.75 
9.75 to 10.25 
12.50 to 13.00 
15.00 to 16.00 
8.75 to 9.25 
12.50 to 13.00 
11.00 to 11.50 
12.00 to 12.50 


TURNINGS 


6.50 to 7.00 


Detroit : 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Fastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 
New York (dealers) 
Pittsburgh 
St Louis 
Valleys ‘ 

MIXED BORINGS AND 

For blast furnace use 

Boston (dealers) 
Cincinnati (dealers) 


Cleveland 


Detroit 


Eastern Pennsylvania . 
New York (dealers) 
Pittsburgh 

PIPES AND FLUE 
Chicago 
Cincin nati (dealers) 


Cleveland 
St. Louis 


RAILROAD GRATE 





Faste rn Pe nnsylvania 
New York (dealers) 
St. Louis 
FORGE FL ASHING: 
Bostor (deal 


Chicago - 
Cleveland (under 10 in.) 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) 
Detroit 


Pittsburgh 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers) 
Chicago ‘ 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
ARCH BARS AND 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


Iron and 
AXLE 

Boston (dealers) 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


9.50 to 10.00 


Ss 


. 10.75 to 11.25 


7.00 to 7.50 
9.50 to 10.00 


“BARS 


12.50 to 13.00 
4.50 to 15.00 
2.50 to 13.00 
2.50 to 13.00 
2.00 to 12.50 
1.00 to 11.50 


7A 


9.00 to 9.50 
8.00 to 13.50 
1.50 to 11.00 
1.50 to 11.75 
0.50 to 11.00 
9.75 to 10.25 


12.00 to 12.50 


9 OO te 9 RO 
16.50 to 17.00 


14.00 to 14.50 


TRANSOMS 


21.50 to 22.00 


20.00 to 20.50 


Steel We rks Scrap 
TURNINGS 


8.50 to 9.00 
14.00 to 14.50 
12.00 to 12.50 
16.00 to 16.50 
14.50 to 15.00 
14.00 to 14.50 
11.50 to 12.00 


Iron and Steel ee Prices 


Consumer 


STEEL CAR AXLES 





CES 17.00 to 18.00 
3oston (shipping point) . 17.00 to 17.50 
| eee 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago . 18.00 to 18.50 
Cleveland 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 22.00 to 23.00 


. 19.50 to 20.00 
17.00 to 17.50 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 





SHAF TING 








Boston (shipping point) 16.50 to 17.00 
fa ae Teh 
Eastern Pennsylvania cervocoee B00 to 23.00 
New York (dealers) _................ 18.50 to 19.00 
St. Louis sili ‘ 16.00 to 16.50 
Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, iron ..... 15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (consumers) eee 17.50 to 18.00 
a, er Aen ne, | 
I 15.50 to 16.00 
Chicago, steel _............. wee 17.75 to 18.25 
Cincinnati : 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania wee 17.50 to 18.50 
New York iron (dealers) 14.00 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, irom  .................... 16.00 to 16.59 
Pittsburgh, steel 19.50 to 20.00 
St. Louis, iron 15.00 to 15.50 
St. Louis, steel 17.00 to 17.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


16.50 to 17.00 
9.00 to 19.50 
5.50 to 16.00 
18.75 to 19.25 


Birmingham, cupola 
Boston sovecese 
AE Ae ee SS 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery 
Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 
| re ee pbnensaets! Eee OD RUcTe 





Cincinnati No. 1 Machinery 

cupola (net tons dealers) 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland, cupola wriniatticn LEC OO Lean 
Detroit (net tons) onli «» 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 17.50 to 18.00 
New York, cupola (dealers) 14.00 to 14.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola pauaseaii 17.00 to 17.50 
San Francisco, delivered ........ 20.00 to 21.00 
Seattle _....... : 18.00 
St. Louis, raiiroad ..................... 17.00 to 17.50 


St. Louis, agricultural .......... 17.00 to 17.50 
st Louis, machinery 18.00 to 18.50 
Valleys ae ied = . 17.75 to 18.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Bosto WE -cncss ‘ ; : veeeseee 15.50 to 16.00 
suffalo (breakable) ........ .. 14.00 to 14.50 
Cc ce oe esccsecesiincs BELVO OO LENO 
Detroit ( automobile ) (net ton) 20.00 to 21.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 15.00 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) .. 13.50 to 14.00 
Pittsburgh 14.00 to 14.50 


MALLEABLE 


Boston, railroad 18.00 to 19.00 
Buffalo . ee 17.00 to 17.50 
Chicago, agricultural _— 16.50 to 17.00 


Chicago, ra 
Cincinnati, 





railroad (dealers) 





Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

ers) iaaean .-- 14.00 to 14.50 
Cleveland, agricultural 17.25 to 17.75 
Cleveland, railroa 17 to 18.25 
Detroit . : 16.50 to 17.00 
Fastern Pennsylvania, railroad 15.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad 17.00 to 17.50 
St Louis, agricultural . 13.50 to 14.00 
St Louis, railroad 14.00 to 14.50 

Miscellaneous Scrap 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 

Birmingham ‘ ..» 15.00 to 15.50 
Boston (dealers) 12.00 to 12.50 
Chicago 16.50 to 17.00 
Cleve ls and 15.25 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 17.50 to 18.50 
Pittsburgh district 17.50 to 18.50 
St. Louis 16.00 to 16 50 
New York 1 50 to 16 v0 


LOCOMOTIVE 
Chicago, No. 1 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago, cut 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis eee 16.50 to 17.00 

LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 

Chicago 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 18.00 to 19.00 
Pittsburgh 20.50 to 21.00 


TIRES 
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Scrap 


Buying Beginning to Broaden 
Out With Little Change in Prices 
—Some Scattered Buying 

















EALERS and 


iron and steel scrap drift for the present 


little change in the situation. Quotatio: 


ough 
ers to hold their 
laving tonnages down, an 


Few contracts remain unfillec 


Chicago, May Heavy 


consumers 


here and there a tendency 


material for 


indicatior 


1 


melting 


the market for 
and there has been 
hold un- 


appears on the part of 


seem content to let 


' 


relatively 


higher prices. Consumers are not 


enough for current needs but some dealers are 


nee in the future. 


ot connd 


and no new ones are being made. 


steel have been made at $16 and some 


steel is unchanged at $14.75 to $15.25, dealers believe any increase in demand 
but some interests appraise the market would result in a price increase. The 
at 25 cents a ton higher. Recent Donner Steel Co. has made substan- 
sales of steel have been at $15.25, tial purchases recently and it is 
but one ¢ umer is said to have of thought the Bethlehem Steel Co. may 


fe 


red $15.50. Some railroad and f: 





ic 


enter the market soon. 


ing slightly. New business is not as- 
suming important proportions but con- 
sumers are purchasing in small quan- 
tities, which is considered favorable. 
A second strengthening factor is the 
fact that dealers have started to lay 
down small tonnages. 

Cincinnati, May 12.—While move- 
ment of iron and steel scrap is better, 
new business continues scarce and re- 
cent sales were at sacrifices. Most 
tonnage moving is on old contracts. 
Offerings are large and in some in- 
stances dealers have declined to bid on 
railroad lists. Consumers in the Ports- 
mouth and other districts are speci- 
fying heavily against contracts. 

St. Louis, May 11.—The general as- 
pect of iron and steel scrap has un- 
dergone no change, conditions of ex- 
treme dullness still prevailing. The 
consumers buy on a_hand-to-mouth 
basis, and give no heed to future re- 
quirements. Dealers are completing 
their orders, and there is little buy- 
from that source. Offerings by 
railroads are smaller than heretofore, 


ing’ 





























tory steel scrap has been_ bringing Cleveland, May 12.—More interest the only lists being 1000 tons by the 
better than $15.50. Rerolling rails is shown in iron and steel scrap. Sales Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 1900 tons 
have been more active and dealers of the week aggregate cl to 15,000 by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 650 
have paid $17. The Soo Line is of- tons including heavy melting steel, by the Kansas City Southern, 250 by 
fering 1100 tons of rap. mix¢ borings and turnings and hy- the Pullman company, and 100 tons 
Boston, May 12.—Piecemeal buying draulic con pressed sheets. ome _of by the New Orleans & Great Northern. 
continues in the iron d steel scrap this went to dealers who are placing Birmingham, Ala., May 11.—Old ma- 
market. Inquiry for heavy melting mat rial on yard Inquiry rom meit- terial is selling spasmodically despite 
steel shows improvement but comée ers 18 improving and prices are the fact that a new large consumer 
mostly from w the district. A Stronger, the grades mentioned above has come into the market. Signifi- 
Cor t r b vera! being marked up 25 cents a tor cance is attached to the fact that 
cars er t $13.25 deli ed. Detroit, May 12 The iron i serap dealers are maintaining yard 
The Boston & A ra d ld 400 steel scrap markets here are stiffen- forces and carrying good stocks. 
tons of 1 ( crap l go- 
ing at $10.75 on cars Boston ij == aT === 
New York, May 12.—Scrap price | 
= nk ol] | amd aS Y QO] Sales and Specifications Larger, 
visions have | 1 in m than ! 1ee§ls | While Prices Are Softer—Black 
two we Supp I d. | KJ ak aw > Sold at 3.15¢c, Pittsburgh 
A test d y when 
t} , | ( ‘Dp Cl sili 
on 1 2.000 f melting 7 
{ I} that $15 
Aolive , ; he.] , IMPROV] EN 1 sheet business is noted this week, with 
transact gain be done. The re t to ifications, new sales and operations, while 
John A. Roel Cai to ( h rther weakn Specifications received by 
N. J., |! na thousa eading uri the weel re larger than in any 
tons of | melting steel. Ps : . 
; ne in the pa we W hil elling in the Detroit 
Philadelphia, May 12. crap buying wil ' . ot the ewnéiiee wil lsat 
eS 1-4 1, Fair busi icreaset l en at tne expense of prices, and as 
} t week but Ss 2 Pittsburgh, on blue annealed, 3.15¢ on black; 4.25¢ on 
} } ’ ) ( ring Vic j 1.30¢ on full-fir l figured on the week’s trading. 
0 | + weel ' 
| meh. 1 ; pl hes HEET PRICES, PAGE 1272 
ere W. snumerous £ d ar Pittsburgh May 12 if] i tru and tractor build- 
. rt nts ver | I PF pro 4 < } 1 WV ! I ] ign small me sure of 
Pittsburg! way 12 rst. el r L ets, pract 1t10N, d black sheets are mov- 
n pra t sheetm n fair size tonnages. Individual 
; ew rmu D ( ind. One or two lai es ¢ all. The official prices 
YUU ( ivy meitil ( ! e \ e leading interest, 2.60c for blue 
1 as hig ef ce 7 ( rt rt I, le | *, 4.60c galvan- 
+ re | la ifications ] 1, and 4.50e full-finished, are being 
0 I in iy li eriod in l 1 in protecting customer 
o higher in ( d is « ( ( é on be 1es keen. Pri 
516 to i | V ) 2.5( 1 blue annealed, 3.30 
» i »\ ] V l pre o be .O0 on lvanized and 
I " l ng standpoi1 on full- ied have app d 
rs nt l Ve o ? un 65 1 Y | ] x ose le V ow 
lt $17.35, M ! ulthe plants are doing i() 3.15¢e, 4.25 nd 4.30¢ 1 c- 
Buffa! May 12.—' I Tr f Blue anr led have been done in connection 
mand ( | bolted t ie «small-lot | ness which 
ir r ! ] n} I oth and mall mills hay been anxious to ob- 
l I ind ctr rs 7 rn 
: ; : ] ! ( go t gr} hed shee Boston, May 12.—Heavy construc- 
is ? S meltin: alvanized nd s used in i awards are being reflected in bet- 
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ter demand for sheets. Several round 
tonnage orders were placed during the 
week by metal ceiling manufacturers 
and by manufacturers of cornice and 
specialty work. Galvanized sheets are 
the most active. The price for No. 28 
galvanized is firm at 4.35c, Pittsburgh. 
No. 28 black sheets are reported soft 


at 3.25c to 3.30c, Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia, May 12.—Numerous 
fair size sheet orders were placed 


last week. Prices cover a wide range. 
Black sheets are 3.15c to 3.25c, Pitts- 
burgh. Galvanized usually is 4.40c, 


Pittsburgh, although fair tonnages 
were sold at 4.50c, while some lots 
went at 4.30c. Blue annealed sheets 


generally are 2.40c, Pittsburgh, with 
some sales at 2.50c, and in exceptional 
cases 2.30c. 

Youngstown, O., May 12.—Piecemeal 
buying continues to characterize the 
sheet market, but despite the conserva- 
tive policy sufficient tonnage is coming 
out to schedule 75 per cent of district 
capacity. Most mills are working off 
specifications as fast as_ received. 
Prices still are unsettled due to the 
quotations applying in the Detroit dis- 
trict. Many producers are abandoning 
the policy of meeting competitive 
prices. Prices applying on _ black 
sheets range from 3.25c to 3.40c. The 
minimum figure is quoted where se- 
lected tonnage is involved. Some pro- 
ducers are losing black business be- 
cause their policy will not permit en- 
tries below 3.40c. Blue annealed sheets 
are quotable from 2.40c to 2.50c with 
the majority of producers naming the 
latter figure as minimum. Galvanized 
tonnage can be placed at 4.40c. Most 
any price is heard in trade circles 
particularly as applied to black, and 
investigation of low price sales invari- 
ably lead back to the Detroit district. 
Inquiry is reported to be much better 
than a week ago, and the tonnage 
involved in current orders is improv- 
ing. 

Chicago, May 12.—QOne_ western 
maker of sheets is operating on a 
margin not to exceed three weeks, but 
specifications are sufficient for full 
operations this week. This maker ex- 
pects to operate full until hot weather 
sets in. Valley mills continue credited 
with setting the pace in price. Sheets 
have been sold in Chicago on the basis 
of 4.60c for galvanized, 3.50c for 
black and 2.60c for blue annealed. One 
maker believes sheet prices will rise 














sharply when recent costs become 
known. 
: > 
Tin Plate 
Advance Specifications Are Placed— 


Foreign Competition Is Keen 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1272 


Pittsburgh, May 12.—Tin plate 
users continue active in favoring the 
mills with advance specifications on 
their requirements. For instance, July 
specifications already are in hand in 
several instances, and these are not 
due until May 15. Not only that, but 
some specifications have been received 
for later shipments. One large pro- 
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ducer here received specifications one 
day recently for approximately 350,000 
base boxes for June, July and later de- 
livery. Competition still remains keen 
on any business which develops abroad, 
but the domestic price is unchanged 
at $5.50 per base box of 100 pounds, 
Pittsburgh. Operations continue to av- 
erage around 90 per cent, the leading 
interest maintaining an 8&5 per cent 
schedule. 





Strip Steel 











Demand Better Than For 
Hold Steady 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 1272 


Pittsburgh, May 12.—While demand 
for hot strip steel remains fairly high, 


Hot Strip 
Cold—Prices 








that for cold-rolled is limited. Because 
of this condition, one large 
quotes 3,75c, base, on cold strips 
while independents generally are ad- 
hering to 4.00c. Buyers still refuse 
to anticipate needs. The hot price re- 


mains the same, 2.20c for 6 inches 
wide and wider, while under 6-inch 
the base is 2.40c. Operations have 


slackened a trifle but the average is 
around 65 per cent. One plant still 
maintains 70 per cent but is doubtful 
about continuing at that rate. 

Boston, May 12.—Demand for cold- 
rolled strip at Boston has dropped off 
slightly since the first of the month 
but the leading warehouse interests 
report total sales to date in May ex- 
ceed sales for the same period in 
April. Prices vary widely according 
to size and quantity but most sellers 
hold to a base price of 8.45¢ per 
pound for No. 10 delivered in 1-ton 
lots. 








Pipe 


Mill Bookings Slow But Opera- 
tions Good—Cast 
Strengthen 


Pipe Prices 























ESPITE few large orders pipe mills are booking sufficient to 


maintain an average operating rate of 80 per cent. 


Featur- 


ing line pipe activity is a Texan project involving approxi- 
mately 27,000 tons for the Houston Pipe Line Co., the general con- 


tract on which just has been 


several months ago as announced in IRON TRADE REVIEW, 


awarded. 


The awarded 


Feb. 19. 


steel was 


Cast iron pipe prices have strengthened at Chicago where several 


attractive tonnage orders are being figured. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1272 AND 1312 


Pittsburgh, May 12.—_With no 
large tonnage being placed for line 
pipe, pipemakers receive enough mis- 
cellaneous business to maintain sched 
ules around 80 per cent as an av- 
erage. This business involves casing, 
tubing, etc., for oil wells. Some seam- 
less tube mills are running 100 per 
cent and have enough work ahead for 
three months. The usual size of pipe 
orders, either for standard full weight 
merchant pipe or oil country goods, is 
from 50 to 100 tons. Some 200 or 300- 
ton orders came in this past week to 


producers here. Prices are weak 
among jobbers, some of whom are 
clearing their stocks, but the mill 


prices generally are firm. 

Contract for construction of 96 miles 
of 18-inch and 16-inch main pipe line 
and 54 miles of 12%-inch branch pipe 
line has been awarded by the Houston 
Pipe Line Co. subsidiary of the Hous- 
ton Oil Co. to Edwin Allen Macpher- 
son of Fort Worth. An approximate 
total of 27,000 tons of steel pipe is 
involved. The steel was ordered from 
National Tube Co. in February. This 
line will run from the natural gas 
field near Three Rivers to Edna, and 
the branch line will run from Edna 
to Gulf, Tex. Contract for extending 
the main pipe line from Edna to 
Houston will be awarded later. 

Union Gas & Electric Co., Cincin- 
nati, has bought 750 tons of 16-inch 
pipe and 250 tons of 12-inch pipe for 
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End plant. 
With the excep- 
inquiries from 


installation at its East 

New York, May 12. 
tion of a few small 
New England cities, municipal demand 
for cast iron pipe in this district is 
slow. The bulk of trading is for pri- 
vate account. Prices are unchanged. 

Chicago, May 12.—Cast iron pipe is 
stronger and the market is now $39 
to $40, Birmingham, or $47.20 to 
$48.20, Chicago, for the larger sizes. 
The market is typified by the recent 
bids at Ferndale, Mich., on 1000 tons, 
where James B. Clow & Sons were 
low at $39.58, Birmingham. Makers 
are receiving a large run of business 
in lots of 50 to 80 tons. Decided im- 
provement in demand for centrifugal 
pipe is noted. A court decision at 
Waukegan, Ill., this week should re- 
lease 300 tons. 

Birmingham, Ala. May 11.—Open 
quotations for cast iron pipe are $40 
per ton, car lots, 6-inch and over, 
with fifty cents more for less car 
lots, and a $4 per ton differential on 
4-inch. Reports from consuming points 
are that concessions are being made 
from these prices. Aggregate business 
on hand is good. 


producer. 





[ CONTRACTS PLACED 





Multnomah, Oreg., 6 and 8-inch 
United States Cast Iron 


541 tons, 
class B pipe, to 
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Pipe & Foundry Co. ' 

100 tons, 4 and 10-inch class B pipe for 
Santa Ana., Calif., to National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

200 tons, San Gabriel Valley Water Co., 
San Gabriel, Calif., 4 to 16-inch pipe con- 
tractors letting to Sidney Smith of Los 
Angeles. ; ° 

110 tons, %4 to 6-inch galvanized pipe for 
Los Angeles, Calif., Spec. W-471, to Thos. 
Haverty. 

780 tons, 6 and 8-inch cast iron pipe, for 
Bayville, L. IL, to the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

200 tons, Milwaukee, to United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

900 tons, Hammond, Ind., to United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

150 tons, Toledo, O., to Alamaba Pipe Co. 

1000 tons, Ferndale, Mich., to James B. Clow 
& Sons. 

100 tons, Manitowoc, Wis., to National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 

200 tons, 20-inch pipe, Milwaukee, to United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. at 


$46.50 a ton. 





' CONTRACTS PENDING i 





1677 tons, 4 to 30-inch class B pipe for San 
Diego, Calif.; bids in May 16. 

1571 tons, 4 and 6-inch. line pipe for Los 
Angeles, Calif., Spec., 759-E; bids in. 

15,000 feet, 12,000 feet 6-inch, and 3000 feet 
R-inch of class C pipe for Sturtevant, Wis. ; 
bids in May 22. 

1600 tons, 4, 6, 8 and 30-inch pipe for San 
Diego, Calif.; bids close May 15. 

600 tons, Bloomfield, Mich., Detroit suburb; 
bids in. 

700 tons, Magnolia, Ark.; bids in. 

650 tons, Wewoka, Okla.; bids in. 

1000 tons, Franklin county, O.; to be placed 
by Summers & Harding, Lima, O., and Ben 
Canni, Columbus, O. 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 








_— 


———_ 

















Shipments and_ Specifications 
Bars Heavy But New Business Is Not 
Satisfactory 











Western Demand Better Than in East 
' But Hold Firmly 


Prices 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 1272 


Pittsburgh, May 12.—Developments 
in nuts, bolts and rivets are not en- 
couraging, two or three large produc- 
ers reporting a further slump the past 
week. Incoming orders were not as 
numerous as in the preceding two 
weeks. Prices on nuts and bolts con- 
tinue firm at 50, 10 and 10 off on large 
machine bolts. Concessions have ap- 
peared on rivets although there is not 
much disposition here to meet the 2.40c 
price which has come to light in the 
East. Manufacturers have had cases 
where they had to go to 2.50c to pro- 
tect their customers. 

Chicago, May 12.—All classes. of 
bolt and nut users continue to be fair 
buyers and the total is satisfactory to 
makers. Jobbers are ordering a trifle 
better and the automobile and imple- 


ment makers are maintaining their 
gait. Bolt and nut prices are holding 


well on the basis of 50, 10 and 10 off 
for large machine bolts. 

Cleveland, May 12.—Bolt and nut 
producers continue to report the re- 
ceipt of a good volume of orders. 
Prices are firm and practically no 
shading is reported. Specifications for 
rivets are good but new business is 
lacking. Shading of rivet prices, $1 
and $2 a ton, continues to be en- 
countered by makers here. 





ONSUMERS of steel bars continue to absorb large shipments 
from mills operating near capacity, and specifications continue 
heavy, being larger in some cases than previous weeks. But 


in all centers new orders and contracting ahead are lacking. 
Establishment of 2.10c, Pittsburgh, 


buying is for immediate needs. 


Most 


as the minimum seems not to have held in some instances and busi- 


ness can be done on a lower basis. 


Bar iron and rerolled steel bars 


are unchanged in demand and price in all centers. 


BAR PRICES, 


Chicago, May 12.—The Chicago dis- 
trict continues to absorb heavy ship- 
ments of soft steel bars and in some 
Girections pressure for material has 
not cased. Bar mill capacity is being 
utilized at 90 per cent or better. New 
business last week exceeded that of 
the previous week but was not satis- 
factory or consistent with the ap- 
parent rate of consumption. One 
maker is holding at 2.20c, Chicago, for 
bars for delivery here but 2.10c also 
is being done. 

One maker of rail steel 
praises the market as being firmer 
at 2.10c, Chicago. Only a fair volume 
of business is being placed. 

Bar iron is unchanged at 2.10ec, Chi- 
cago. The outlook for larger railroad 
bookings is better. The East Chicago 
mill will not resume until June 1. 

Boston, May 12.—Bar prices are 
firmer and sales at Boston have im- 
proved about 20 per cent during the 
past week. One buyer seeking 500 
tons failed to break 2.00c Pittsburgh 
and placed the business without con- 
cession. One seller is holding firm at 
2.415¢e delivered or 2.05c Pittsburgh 
and reports moderate sales. 

Philadelphia, May 12.—The effort to 
put steel bars on the basis of 2.10e 
apparently has not had much effect 
and 2.00c continues the price at which 
fair tonnages can be placed. Demand 
is somewhat better but not entirely 


bars ap- 


satisfactory. Iron bars can be had in 
attractive tonnages at 1.90c, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Pittsburgh, May 12.—Nearby re- 


quirements still have attention of 
buyers of merchant steel bars. Spe- 
cifications were greater last week in 
some cases than in many weeks pre- 
ceding. May is proving better in 
specifying and April was a_ heavier 
tonnage month than March. Cold fin- 
ishers are active from an automotive 
standpoint. Several bar mills in this 
and adjacent territory are operating 
full, others 90 per cent. No prices 
below 2.00¢c lately have come out and 
2.10c quotations are made to 
apply against small inquiries. 

Refined iron bar demand remains 
where it has been for some time. 
Individual orders are small but fairly 
numerous. From 3.00c to 4.50¢ is 
the range of quotation. 

Cleveland, May 12.—New business 
in steel bars in this district is running 
in better volume, probably 5 to 10 per 
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some 


PAGE 1272 


cent ahead of April and a better feel- 
ing prevails. Automobile builders and 
automotive part manufacturers are do- 
ing well. The largest interest, the 
Willys Overland Co., is on a capacity 
basis of 1100 cars daily. Agricultural 
implement manufacturers are enjoy- 
ing good business and are reordering 
material more freely. Business is 
made up largely of small orders and 
pressure for quick deliveries is con- 
stant. The market is quoted at 2.19¢ 
to 2.29c, Cleveland or 2.00c to 2.10e, 
Pittsburgh. The recent effort to estab- 
lish 2.10c has had the effect of steady- 
ing the market at 2.00c. Hoops and 
bands continue at 2.40c, Pittsburgh. 
Wide bands are weak at 2.20c, Pitts- 
burgh with 2.10c quoted. 





Cold Finished Steel 








Few Attractive Orders But Production 
Remains Steady 


Pittsburgh, May 12.—Relatively few 
attractive orders have been placed 
recently in cold-finished steel bars. 
The quotable price remains unchanged 
at 2.70c although concessions of a 
dollar or two per ton have appeared. 
Some of the larger orders have come 
from the automotive group and the 
automatic screw machine industry. 
While operations continue to average 
65 or 70 per cent, makers are not re- 
filling their order books that fast. 





Hoops and Bands 








Small Tonnage Buying Rules, But 
Total Tonnage Is Fair 
HOOP PRICES, PAGE 1272 
Pittsburgh, May 12.—Most recent 


attractive orders in hot rolled strip 
steel have been for hoop and band 
sizes. These are important in the ag- 
gregate though individual orders are 
all for small tonnages. Several were 
placed last week, reflecting increased 
automotive needs. Buyers are not 
carrying heavy stocks and have to 
order material shipped quickly. 
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Heavy Flow of Awards Continues to Fabri- 


| 
. “11. a ee . é ag: 
Structural oe igi A — yy ae 














ESPITE a lack of structural activity in som 5000 tons for a St. Louis theater, and 3000 ton 
districts awards continue numerou \ each for the capitol building Nebraska and for a 


good aggregate tonnage is being booked by Yorthwestern university structure. 


fabricators and mills and the market generally Competition is keen among fabricators and low 
cheerful. Inquiries are plentiful and many it rices are not uncommon where attractive work i 
volve large tonnages, the heaviest of the week be involved. Smaller orders are going at 2.10e Pitt 

ing 4500 tons for New York subway work. Award burgh but the 2.00c equivalent is the common run 
tT the past week ere featured | ( f the 1 rket on ar tonnage of size 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 2172 





New York, May 12.—Structural troit-Windsor bridge is reported acti Ka to Kansas City Structural Steel Co 
. ° . " : ] oY l fo Arn Car Nat 
business is still in good volume with again involving a large tonnage. ae ‘ ing for America N: onal 
t ; : DANK, ausau, y ° LO Wausau ror 
i500 tons of subway work a featur vA i 
“ " “on MAL et ae meet folios CU me pet 4 , ‘ : 
of new inquiry. Few commercial br Kala 2 
- . . . } sn ‘ r r d A | 
rrojects of size are noted. Railroad A — | : | ral 1 \ 
projects of s re id Awards Comparec 
inquiry includes 1400 tons of repal ee sient -idel taeda 
Pr 1 r } ms ; : erst i ‘N 
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Cee 


York; pending. 


Mm. ©; 2s 


Broome street, New 
1150 tons, Prospect Park Y. 
lyn, N. Y.; 
1000 tons, 
tric Co., 
1000 tons, 
plans completed. 


on 


penaing. 
viaduct, 


Holton street 


fall. 






900 tons, 


Electric Co., 









sion towers, Pacific 
n Francisco, Antioch cross- 


Brook- 


plant addition for the General Elec- 
at Philadelphia; bids asked. 
Milwaukee 


Project deferred since, last 


Gas & 


ng, reported plans will be revised. 

eon tons. loft for the Hammacher Schlemmer 
Cx at 145 East Fifty-seventh street, New 

, j a 

York; 1 . ; ; 

nat : hops for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railr i Russell Ky bic asked. 

650 tons, bridge for Northern Pacific railroad 
at Min: 0] pending. 

500 tor two ols for Chicago board of 





education, Chicago, pending 









400 to 500 tons, ship channels for 
Cc} , & St. Pau 
< andoned for 

500 ~«to destructor 
York I 

2) t Illinois Central 
at R ending. 

50 tor 
Pittsbur ing taken. 

50 t Commercial club, San J 
S r Works |! bidder 





barge for 


railroad, 


Gladstone high school, 


of Market Section! 


300 tons, weave shed, Providence, R. I.; pend- 





ing. 
$00 tons, library, Bridgeport, Conn.; pending. 
275 tons, gymnasium, University of Maine; 
bids in. Stone & Webster Co., general 


contractor. 

Roosevelt theater, Oakland, Calif.; 
pians being revised. 

00 tons, Pennsylvania railroad viaduct, Erie, 
ra. ; bids close May 22. 

186 tons, apartment, Modesto, Calif.; 

el Co. low bidder. 

two bridges for California state 

nmission; Pacific Coast Engineer- 

ng Co. vi bidder. 

N hiteside 


Conn.; bids in. 


250 tons, 


Cali- 
fornia St 


130 








building, New Haven, 

l tons, school, Springdale, Pa.; bids all in. 

100 tons, Trinity Lutheran church, Ellwood 
City, Pa.; bids close May 8&8. 

100 tons, nt, Washington and Kearney 
streets, San Francisco; bids in. 

100 tons, school, East Islip, L. IL, N. Y 


pending 








Hempstead, L. L., 


for aged, 





150 tons, theater and store, Greenwich, Conn.; 


pendir 

Tonnage unstated, five river bridges for city of 

Chicago. Plans shortly by John Ericson, 
gineer, city hall. 

Tayco street bascule bridge 

asha, Wis.; $100,000. 

A. E. McMahon, city engineer 





unstated, 





estimated cost 
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Concrete Bars 


{ 

Awards Numerous and In- 
quiries Continue Heavy— 
Prices Show Stiffening 











—— ——— 


continue fairly numerous 








despite 


that the market is dull. Small 


‘ating a fair total, and larger 
liries are plentiful although not 
! Prices { bars out of war 
in me districts although the 
llowi the reaffirming .of 2.10c 
lin rd i lved 2375 tons 
-RICES, PAGE 1272 


bars range 
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Awards Compared 








Tons 
' s this week 8.682 
Is last w 7,690 
A rds tw weeks ago ... 2.805 
Awards this week in 1 f 4,166 
‘ g kly award yril.. 5,720 
\ ‘ weekly aware 5 6.485 
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LaSalle street, Chicago, architects. 

1400 tons, work on Philadelphia-Camden bridge, 
to Rivet Grip Steel Co., award previously an- 
nounced as 1300 tons. Bourne-Fuller Co. to 
furnish steel. 

600 tons, building for Leader News, Cleveland, 
to Bourne-Fuller Co. 

550 tons, medical laboratories for University 
of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa, to Kalman Steel 
Co. 

400 tons, office and garage for New York 
Telephone Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Concrete 
Steel Co., White Construction Co., New York, 
general contractor. 

350 tons, Bell Telephone Co. building, Toledo, 
O., to Bourne-Fuller Co. 

282 tons, two bridges, one over San Onofre 
creek, San Diego, Calif., and one over San 
Gabriel river, Whittier, Calif., for highway 
commission, to unknown interest. 

250 tons, school No. 72, Buffalo, N. Y., to un- 
named fabricator. 

200 tons, Illinois road work, to Concrete Steel 
Co. 

200 tons, University school, Cleveland Heights, 
O., to Rivet Grip Steel Co. 

180 tons, Ohio State female infirmary, Cleve- 
land; Fashion Store, Columbus, O., and 
Vanderburg tuberculosis sanitarium, Evans- 
ville, Ind., to Rivet Grip Steel Co. 

175 tons, bridge over Santa Ynez river at 
Lompoc, Calif.; general contract to Proctor 
& Clegghorn, steel to unknown interest. 

175 tons, W. & J. Sloane, Inc., furniture fac- 
tory, Flushing, L. L, to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. General contractor, Turner Con- 
struction Co. 

140 tons, apartment at Albany, N. Y., and 
addition to Bancroft hotel, Saginaw, Mich., 
to Rivet Grip Steel Co. 

120 tons, Allen Memorial 
to Rivet Grip Steel Co. 

100 tons, Euclid Baptist church, Cleveland, to 
Rivet Grip Steel Co. 

100 tons, section of 
Chicago, to Olney J. Dean & Co. 

100 tons, Stuart garage, Newton, 
New England Structural Co. 
Gauvreau Co., general contractor. 

100 tons, five bridges, taker, Coos, Curry, 
Wasco, and Gilliam counties, Oreg., for State 

] ry commission, to unknown interest. 





library, Cleveland, 


Roosevelt road viaduct, 





arehouse, San Jose, Calif., 





Security Bank Note building, Phila- 
delphia, to W. W. Baker Co. 

100 tons, office building and club 
Buffalo, N. Y., to unnamed fabricator. 

185 tons, Greene county roadwork, Pa., to Con- 


house, 





crete Steel Co. 

100 tons, garage, Green Bay, Wis., to Concrete 
Er neer ng ( . 

100 ton Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. ware- 
house ¢ Newark, N. J., to MeClintic-Mar- 
hall C Dwight P. Robinson Co., Ine., 
New York, general contractor. 

1¢ ons, building for E. A. Laboratories, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Concrete Steel Co.; Bar- 
ney Ahlers Construction Co., general con- 
































00 tea railroad grain elevator, 
‘ 1 y 
00 te . Ambassador’ theater St. Louis; 
Boaz-} ! Construction Co warded genera) 
Ra hird section, Broad street sub- 
I elphi pendin 
) tons roadw rk in viclr y of 
N. Y to D irded this week. 
{ tor warel for the Standard Sanitary 
Mf C., Pittsburgh; general contract to 
pl Love Co 
r 
{ ¢ race 
( hospital 
& Rocl 104 
, ap: ent | for Lincoln-Irving 
ne , Chicago: plans by Hall 
I "er Rippel & Ratcliffe, 123 West Madi- 
reet. Chicago 
: tor { ter and dance hall, Hammond, 
j en 
] tor I ping tation, East Chicago, Ind 
I ling. 
100 tons, Martha Washington hospi Chica- 
plans by Meyer J. Sturm, 708 South 
( rel tree Evanston, Il. 
) tor Gladstone high thool, Pittsburgh ; 
I ij 
100 tons, West Penn Power Co. additional work 
Cheathaver Pa.; pending 
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Rails, Cars 





St. Paul Awards 5500 Freight 
Cars—Inquiries Indicate Better 
Buying—Rails Quiet 








LACING of 5500 freight cars by the Chicago, 


Milwaukee & 


St. Paul was the high mark of the railroad equipment market 


last week. 
indicate more active buying. 
1935 gondola bodies. Action 
shortly. 
Imperial Japanese railways. 


The order was distributed widely. 
The 
by several other 
American Locomotive Co. booked six locomotives 


Good inquiries 

& Western has placed 

is expected 

from the 
| 


Norfolk 


roads 


Rail orders continue lighter than ship 


ments and track accessory demand is quiet. 
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Pittsburgh, May 12.—Piecemeal buy- 
ing continues in railroad accessorie 
and track fastenings. Only small or- 
ders are coming through to makers 
here. The New York Central has 
taken no action on its large require- 
ment of tie plates originally involving 
about 10,000 tons. Prices remain un- 
changed at 2.35c for tie plates and 
2.80c for standard spikes. Meager or- 
ders are noted in light rails. The 
price quoted usually is 1.80c although 
concessions down to 1.70c have ap 
peared. The Braddock, Pa. standard 
rail mill of the Carnegie Steel Co. is 
operating full. 

Boston, May 12.—Moderate buying 
of rails and railroad material contin- 
ues in New England. Stone & Web- 
ster Corp. bought 150 tons of stand- 
ard tee rails for Tampa, Fla.; a Rhode 
Island street railway also bought 150 
tons. Several steam roads are in the 
market for frog and switch material 
and fastenings. 

New York, May 12.- 
placing of 5500 cars by 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, car buying is 
light, and inquiries scattered. Loco- 
motive buying is featured by the 
award of six Pacific type locomotives 
by the Imperial Japanese government 
railways to the American Locomotive 
Co. and six mountain type locomotives 


Aside from the 
the Chicago, 


for the Havana Central to the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. Inquiry in- 
cludes two locomotives for the Mis- 


souri-Illinois; one switch engine for 
the Davison Chemical Co., and several 
electric locomotives for the Michigan 
Central. 

Cleveland, May 12.—The Norfolk & 
Western railroad has placed 1000 gon- 
dola car bodies with the American Car 
& Foundry Co. and 935 with the Ral- 
ston Steel Car Co. Eighteen bidders 
competed for this business. 


Chicago, May 12.—The St. Paul rail- 


road’s division of 5500 freight cars 
among western makers entails the 
placement of 55,000 tons of finished 


steel to Chicago district makers. With 
the 1000 freight and gondolas yet to 
be placed and including the axles, the 
St. Paul order will require 80,000 tons 
of steel, of which the leading maker 
will probably get 75 per cent and 
an independent the remainder. 

The Pacific Fruit Express is ex- 
pected to close on 1200 underframes 
and the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
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on 500 box cars. 
Rail and track 
tions are good but are not the equa! 
of shipments. 
The Missouri Pacific Railroad is 
inquiring for 630,000 tie plates. 


| ORDERS PLACED | 








Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad, 5500 
ears as follows: 1000 box cars each to Pull- 


man Car & Mfg. Corp., Western Steel Car 





Co. and Bettendorf Co., 1000 stock cars to 
Standard Steel Car Co., 500 stock cars to 
Illinois Car & Mfg. Co. and 500 automobile 
cars each to American Car & Foundry Co, 
and General-American Tank Car Corp, 
Award of 500 freight cars and 500 gondolas 
expected this week. 

Michigan Central, conversion of 300 box cars 
into flat cars, to the Illinois Car & Mfg. Co, 

Black Servant Coal Co., 12 side dump cars, 
to the American Car & Foundry Co. 

New York Central, 10 combination 
and mail cars, to the 
Foundry Co. 

Chicago & Alton, reconstruction of 400 box 
cars, to own shops. 

Pittsburgh Railway Co., 300 
Standard Steel Car Co. 

Norfolk & Western, 1935 gondola car bodies. 
1000 to American Car & Foundry Co. and 
935 to Ralston Steel Car Co. 

New York Rapid Transit Co., 2 flat 
Crane Differential Car Co. 

Southern Pacific, 5 coaches, to American Car 
& Foundry Co. 


baggage 
American Car & 


street cars, to 


2 cars, to 








fastening specifica- | 


ORDERS PENDING i 





Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 25 caboose 
cars ; bids asked. 

Mobile & Ohio, six caboose car underframes; 
bids asked. 


Illinois Traction Co., 50 to 100 composite 
hopper cars; pending. 

Sorocabana Railway of Brazil, 350 gondola 
ears; bids asked. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford, 20 bag- 
gage car underframes; bids asked. 
Province of Buenos 

pending. 


Railways of the Aires, 


four passenger 


cars; 








Wire 








Demand Only 
Are 
Nails Shaded 


and Prices 
Coated 


Fair 
Slipping—Cement 











PECIFICATIONS are coming to wire mills in fair volume and 


mills continue operating about 70 per 
large centers, catering to the 
moving 
agricultural 


weeks. Jobbers in 
turing and 


in smaller 


building trades, are 


cities, depending on 


cutting has been met, particularly in cement-coated nails. 
ing seems to be a dead issue until autumn. 


cent as for several 
manufac- 
than those 


Some 


stocks better 


demand. price 
Fenc- 


Concessions appear to 


have been no greater than $1 per ton wherever they have appeared. 
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Chicago, May 12.—Specifications 
for wire and nails continue only fair. 
Jobbers in the larger centers are mov- 
ing their stocks faster than those in 
smaller centers. The manufacturing 
trade is better, relatively, than the 
jobbing trade. Prices are unstable and 


while the official schedule is 2.60c, 
base Joliet and Waukegan, on plain 
wire and 2.85¢ on wire nails, makers 
have done less to obtain business. 


Cement-coated nails have been sold for 
less than 2.15¢c, Chicago. 

Boston, May 12.—A Massachusetts 
manufacturer of fine wire bought 300 
tons of rods and other rod sales of the 
week bring the total to over 1000 
tons. Wire is in fair demand with the 
price for plain wire firm at 2.65c, Wor- 
cester. Nails are quieter. 

Pittsburgh, May 12.—So far no 
prices below 2.75c base have developed 
in wire products except in connection 
with cement-coated nails. On _ these, 
where the regular market figure is 
2.15¢c, some price cutting is going on 
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usually to 2.10c. Wire mills are op- 
erating 70 or 75 per cent of capacity. 
Demand is good for nails and for 
plain wire for manufacturing purposes 
but is practically absent upon manu- 
factured fence. 
New York, May 
for nails and wire are 
better. The feature is the demand 
from oil companies, three of which 
are inquiring for 200 to 300 tons of 
nails and annealed wire for export. 


Enameling Plant Expands 


The Erie Enameling Co., Erie, Pa., 
is preparing specifications for a plant 
which wil cover approximately 17,000 
square feet of ground. The building 
will be of brick and steel, with con- 
tinuous sash throughout. Work is to 
start by June 1. ‘A plot of land 
one and one-quarter acres large has 
been purchased at Nineteenth and 
Washington streets, fronting 350 feet 
on the main line of the Nickel Plate. 


12.—Specifications 
somewhat 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Prices Stronger as Sentiment Improves in 
Most Metals—Lead Higher With Buying— 
Copper More Active—Zinc Up 


= 





J 





Prices of the Week 





Copper- Spot Lead 

Electro Lake Casting Tin, N. Y. New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 

delivered delivered refinery Straits Lead East Zine 98-99% Spot Ingot 

, 6 13.62% 13.62% 18.12% 53.75 7.80 7.50 6.92% 27.00 15.50 31.0 
— 4 13.62%, 18.62% 13.12% 54.00 7.80 7.50 6.90 27.00 16.75 $1.00 
May EE COE He eR MeN ye ee ne 13.621, 13.62% 13.12% 54.00 7.80 7.55 6.92%, 27.00 18.25 31.00 
Bie ELT ccdisecssevaysencoosveon nend bess secoescasnebietenepsensbevensane 13.62% 13.62% 13.62% 54.50 7.87% 7.621% 6.95 27.00 17.50 31.00 
RE TEER <1. wciasincaeemealapoigiennetameatauas 13.62%, 13.62% 18.12% 54.50 8.00 1.65 7.00 27.00 17.25 31.00 





EW YORK, May 12.—Senti- 
N in the metal markets has 

improved and prices show a 

firmer tone. Domestic buying 
has remained light through the week, 
excepting lead, which has been pur- 
chased in good volume and copper 
became more active yesterday. Re- 
turn of Great Britain to a gold basis 
and the constructive efforts of Cail- 
laux, the French finance minister, in 
connection with France’s financial 
problems, are having a_ beneficial ef- 
fect on international business feel- 
ing. This has been reflected in the 
stock and grain markets, though not 
to extent of being considered a bull 
movement. 

The metal industries are feeling 
the stimulus of the high rate of au- 
tomotive production, April having 
been a high record month in this re- 
spect. The April volume of build- 
ing contracts also was the highest 
monthly total on record and _ these 
two mainsprings of metal consump- 
tion, automotive and building, con- 
tinue to exert pronounced influence on 
the metal trades. Electrical equip- 
ment sales also continue at a high 
rate, though utility companies recent- 
ly have been buying sparingly. 

Copper—Electrolytic copper has held 
at 13.62%c, Connecticut, for the past 
week, with only a little business at 
this level until Monday afternoon, 
when buying began. Most consumers 
had been reluctant to pay over 13.50c. 
A fair amount of export business has 
been done on a range from 13.50¢ 
up to 13.60c, f.a.s. New York harbor. 

Rolled and drawn products—No 
changes have been made in the base 
prices of rolled products. The pub- 
lished bases are figured on 13.75c, 
delivered, electrolytic, or 144 cent above 
the gving copper market. Copper 
wire in the open market is quoted 
15.12%2¢c to 15.387%c, base, mill, for 
bare wire. Waterproof is _ figured 
16.50e to 16.75c. Business in wire 
has been light, but several big nego- 


tiations now are on. The Great 
Northern railroad wants 750,000 


pounds in connection with its plans 
to electrify the west slope of the 
Rockies and the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. wants 2,000,000 pounds. 
Zinc—Prime western zinc prices 
have moved slightly higher on higher 
export bids. The foreign interest is 
light, but smelters are sold so well 
on nearby shipments that they are 
inclined to peg prices higher on each 
sign of strength in the foreign mar- 
ket. The premium for brass special is 


15 points over prime western. High 
grade zine continues quoted 8.75c, de- 
livered. The April statistics of the 
American Zinc institute showed an in- 
crease in smelter stocks of about 1200 
tons, due to a decrease in domestic 
shipments of about 5000 tons. 
Lead—Lead buying has been active, 
mostly for May and June shipments. 
Prices have moved upward to 17.65c, 
E. St. Louis, for May and 7.62%e for 
June. Consumers are carrying small 
stocks, but consumption has increased, 
especially in the battery trade, and 


Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 





SHEETS 
BRiae ... BEDI oicserssecemtinmnseigeansestrenens 18.12% 
Camper, Ot TOR  cccccccinscsinmegasons 21.75 
Zine, ga. 9 to 18 (plate W%4c less) 10.00 


Lead, full sheets (cut %c¢ more) 11.50 to 12.00 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 


IT cccnseaksnuseesenitianietdenaniamaaaente 37.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
ee RN ~innccctsarteenninninitinninns 22.75 
CONROE  icuincsnussmaiiaiaindienciaine 23.75 
RODS 


15.87% 


High brass, (round 5 to 24-inch) 
am. coll 18.621, 


Naval brass SaaS ALO Sean eee 
WIRE 

sich dela tigisaicuessadantimabalaiaab dentate 15.1214-16.00 

18.62% 


Copper 
High brass 





Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 





New York 8.50 

Chicago 8.75 

Cleveland 9.00 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 

DE TEE enéceinttemnnndinadiiisateles 6.75 

Chicago 7.00 to 7.25 

7.25 


Cleveland 





Pe SORE conmliiaeceieemadn 4.00 
CENTS ccscctenscuviincbvescisnaseeeiinmueasibense 4.00 to 4.25 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
TROT TOUS - snckincccrmceartniiacnanhans 11.00 
Chicago ........+ mies 10.75 





Cleveland 10.75 to 11.00 


Chicago 





YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
CONGRIRE © uiasctnimnecm nae 7.00 to 7.25 
NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 
PEO OE sncccssmniscincesnccmntantannees 
Chicago 
Cleveland 





Chicago 





Chicago i 6.50 
CEERE, GCHOIID: cscnistenismnidinninn 8.75 to 9.00 
ALUMINUM 
Bieri, CRAVING. cicsnncicctsnaticnsniinns 12.00 to 13.00 
Old sheet and cast, Cleveland ...... 18.00 to 18.50 
Clippings, Cleveland  .........c.ccccccces 21.00 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 ...........:00+ 22.50 
Brass ingot 85-5-5-5 
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current requirements appear to be tak- 
ing up current production easily. 
Tin—The tin market has _ shown 
more strength the past few days, 
though it continues in an_ erratic 
course, with tendencies difficult to 
analyze. Improved automotive pro- 
duction is calling for increased sup- 
plies of mixed metals and the tin- 
plate industry also is active. The 
world statistical position is strong, and 
efforts made to depress prices usually 
meet with considerable resistance, es- 
pecially as consumers usually buy on 
recessions. Prices the past week have 
ranged between 58c and 54.50c, with 
a premium of % cent for spot and 
May over futures. 
Antimony—Antimony skyrocketed 
the past week to 18¢ a pound, then 
reacted to 17.25c. Shipments also 
were higher, reflecting the large buy- 
ing in the Orient, with business re- 
ported at 11.75c, c.if. in bond. 





| Coke By-Products 





Sulphate Demand Quiet—Prices Are 
Unchanged 


New York, May 12.—Conditions in 
the market for coal tar products are 
virtually unchanged. Demand for sul- 
phate of ammonia is practically at a 
standstill, with export traders show- 
ing no interest and fertilizer manu- 
facturers holding off pending the 
regular contracting season late this 
month or early in June. Export offer- 
ings may be quoted nominally $2.45 
to $2.50 port, for material in double 
bags, and domestic, $2.40 to $2.45 
works. 

Pure benzol may be quoted at 24 
cents works in tanks and 29 cents in 
drums. Concessions of about 1 cent 
are noted in some instances. Ninety 
per cent benzol is firm at 22 cents 
works in tanks and 27 cents in drums; 
and xylol and toluol at 26 cents in 
tanks and 31 cents in drums. The 
paint and varnish manufacturers con- 
tinue active buyers of 90 per cent 
benzol. 

Naphthalene is quoted at 7% cents 
works in carload lots for balls and 
6% cents for works for flakes. Spot 
buying is slow but the drug trade con- 
tinues to specify actively against con- 
tracts. The general tone is firm. 
Phenol is listless at 27 cents local 
warehouse for spot and 25 cents 
works for futures. 
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Coast Demand Is Steady 
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Most orders for pig iron are con 
fined to small lots for immediate de 
livery. One dealer in the San Fran 
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Works. 
are up f 
Other Finished 
Cast iron pipe awards totaled over 
4100 tons this week the 3500 tons 
for Vernon, Calif., went to the Pacifie 
Pipe & Supply Co. for a French in- 
terest. Only six awards of over 250 
tons for foreign pipe have been re- 
ported this year, the next largest 
involving 1162 tons for Glendale, 
Calif., also taken by the Pacific Pipe 
& Supply Co. San Diego comes into 
the market this week for 1677 tons. 
Prices remain unchanged at $52 to $53 
a ton delivered. 
Demand for standard merchant pipe 
more active than that for oil coun- 
try goods, a slight improvement, how- 
being reported for the latter, 
Los Angeles has placed 110 tons of 
i 6-inch galvanized pipe and has 


Close to 10,000 tons, however 
> 


or figures. 
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ever, 
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Welsh lin Plate Pact Ended 


Easier Prices Anticipated as Selling Agreement Expires—German Pig Iron Sales to United 
States in March 23,038 Tons—Belgians Receive Good American Orders— 
Germans, Hungarians and Czechs Allot Balkan Business 


European Headquarters, 
Iron Trade ReEvIEW, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


arrangement has terminated, 

and an easier situation is anticipated. The steel 

market is quiet, and prices are softer. Galvanized sheet 
trade is promising. 


ONDON, May 12.—By Cable—The Welsh tin plate 
i price stabilization 


An improvement is noted in recent demand for Middles- 
brough pig iron. April exports of pig iron from the port 
totaled 15,219 tons, compared with 19,611 tons in March 
and 15,326 tons in February. Shipments of pig iron to 
the United States in April amounted to 1550 tons, against 


2645 in March and 4055 tons in February. Pig iron ex- 
ports from Germany to the United States in March totaled 
23,038 tons. 

The situation in the Barrow district of England shows 
no improvement, American purchases of pig iron being 
the best feature of the business at present. Two hematite 
stacks in Lincolnshire have resumed operations. 

German, Hungarian and Czech interests are negotiating 
a joint selling organization for the Balkans. The Belgian 
markets are firmer, reports from Brussels commenting 
on good orders received from the United States. Paris 
reports French mills have taken 50 miles of rails for 
Manchuria, at £6 17s 6d ($32.73) c.i-f. 











European Trade Halts as Uncertainties Grow 


Special) —Little change is seen 

in iron and steel export markets. 

Business is generally restricted 
to small tonnages and for various rea- 
sons conditions are not considered sat- 
isfactory in most producing countries. 
Although the domestic price-fixing 
agreement has ceased to be enforced 
in Great Britain, the few reductions 
which have followed are not sufficient 
to enable British producers to bar con- 
tinental competition at home except 
perhaps for semifinished steel and 


| ace: May 1.—(European Staff 


Current Iron and Steel 








British French Belgium ane 
Dollars at Rates of & : Luxemburg 
- Gross Tons Metric Tons Metr c Tons 
Exchange, May 11 U. K. Ports ee ee oa oaeel D 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Despatch—-By Cable 
PIG IRON £sd Francs Francs 
Foundry No. 3, Silic 2.50-3.00 $18 3 16 ¢ $18. 4 $1 5 355 
Basic. . 18.¢ ; ay 4 19.5 375 l 
Basic-besse a0 Ee 7 17.24 0 17.19 40 
Hematite, Pl phorus 0.02-0.05 19 89 4 22 O¢ 4? 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Billet HI i { 2 1) 485 P25.U 4 
W is 4 ( 1.87 610 31.8 ( 
FINISHn%D STEEL 
Standard rails $41.23 8 10% $24.82 475 $26.54 2 
Merchant bar L136 2, Be 1. 23¢ 520 1.24 40 
tr tural s oe 1.73¢ a 00 1.19¢ S00 1. 18« 515 
"ce and 1.84 § 10 O 1. 50« 63 1.52 660 
he ‘ 24 gage 2.54c 11 15 0 2.84: 1,200 2.53 1,100 
shee red. 24 7c 16100 4.12 1,740 O6« 2.200 
ur 2? 38ce 11 OO 1 6le 680 61e 700 
! 2 Re 1] 00 1® 20 1. 7Re 5 
Ga bas 3 14 00 RO) 1.1 xf 2.3 1 
Wir l4c 14 10 O ] 1.90 2 
lin plate, base box 108 _ nds $ 5.09 1 10 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Sil 1 2.50—3.00 $18.¢ . 37 6 $18.03 345(2) $17.95 roc 
Basic pig iron 18.67 3 170 17.24 33001 17.19 340) 
Furnace coke 3.82 0159 7.42 142 7.08 14 
Billets 30.31 6 50 23.51 $5 25.28 So 
otanda ails 1.84 8 10 iow 53 1.38 600 
Merc t bars 1.7% 8 ( 1.2% 54 1.25 545 
Shapes 1.73 § 00 1. 19¢ 500 1.21 §25 
Plates, ship, brid 1. 92c 17 ¢ 1.75 740 1.55. 675 
Sheets, black. 2.54c 11 15 O 2. 87« 1,210 2. 5% 1,125 
} ur ag 1 57c 16 10 ( 4. 15« 1,750 12« 2,225 
| 2.38 11 00 2.04 860 1 96< R50 
2.49c 11 10 0 1.61 680 1. 67¢ 725 





beams. In Belgium there are ru- 
mors of lower wages and cheaper fuel 
which, with the political crisis, are 
holding back inquiries. In France the 
situation is also uncertain for the im- 
mediate future. German producers 
still find it more profitable to do busi- 
ness at home than to cut prices for ex- 
port business. 

Pig iron is moving on a greatly re- 
duced scale, especially since the recent 
reductions in Great Britain. Middles- 
brough foundry pig iron 2.5 to 3 per 
cent silicon is now £3 17s ($18.60) 
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per ton, f.o.b. United Kingdom ports, 
or £4 8s 9d ($21.50) cif. Calais. 
French foundry pig iron of the same 
grade is about 345 francs ($18.10) 
f.o.b. Antwerp; the Belgian product 
is 855 Belgian francs ($18). With 
freight charges added, neither can 
compete on any of the other’s home 
markets. However, there are certain 
special grades of British pig iron 
which are more or less continuously 
sold on the Continent, due to their 
special qualities. These are cold-blast 


(Concluded on Page 1289) 


Prices of Europe 


German 





Metric Tons 
R tterdar r 
North Sea Port 
$20.13 $ 29 
23.64 4 17 € 
20.13 4 { 
24.25 0 
*Middlesbrough: tScotch 
foundry iron (1) Basic-besse- 
$25 4¢ ¢ fy mer; (2) Longwy. sritish 
3] 6 10 export furnace coke £0 14s 9d 
($3.58) f. o. b. Ferromanga- 
nese £15 10s Od ($75.18) 
$30.07 6 40 f.o.b. The equivalent prices in 
1.38 660 American currency are in dollars 
12k 10 0 per ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
1.54 7 00 finished steel and rails; finished 
297. 13 100 steel is quoted in cents per 
3 74c 17 00 pound and tin plate in dollars 
1. 7¢ 00 per box. British quotations are 
1 366 g oO for basic open-hearth steel; 
2.20¢c 10 00 Belgian, Luxemburg, 
2 RE 13 O¢ man are or basic- 
46.7 ae teel 
Rent 
Mark 
0.7 0 
22.4 7.50 
52 24 
27.60 120 
1.48 142 
1.39c¢ 133 
1.34 128 
1.46c 140 
2.87c¢ 275 
4.17¢ 400 
1.93c 185 
hvac it 
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Machinery 








All Districts Show Falling Off in Sales and 
Inquiries—More Railroad Business Pending 
—Crane Market Featureless 











ACHINE tool business is not up to the level er. 
of April, however, manufacturers and 


dealers are confident that the lull is nothing 
a rule 
For some little 
railroad business has been the bright spot of the 
markets, 
place, however, buying has been considerably light- 


more than temporary. As 


placed are for single tools. 


Chicago and New York 


New York, May 12.—Trading in ma- 
chine tools continues to lag, with 
slightly better inquiry, but with or- 


ders scattered. Railroad business, a 
mainstay of the market for some- 


time past, is light comprising a 12-foot 
plate bending roll and a 48-inch planer 
for Rock Island railroad; a 6-foot ra- 
dial drill for New York Central; a 
100-ton bushing press for the Mobile 
& Ohio, and a 6-spindle arch bar drill 
for Atlantic Coast Line. No action 
has yet been taken on the Lackawanna 


list. A leading industrial inquiry in- 
volves several machines for Wm. H. 
Nicholls Co., Brooklyn, manufacturer 


of molding machines. The equipment 
is for a new plant and includes several 
small lathes and milling machines; 
one 9-foot vertical boring mill; a 
heavy type floor horizontal boring 
mill; one 20-foot heavy duty shafting 
lathe; one hand screw machine, and 
a heavy roll type grinder to grind 
pistons up to 42 inches. In addition, 
there is special equipment including 
heat treating and hardening furnaces. 
demand is featureless. 

Boston, May 12.—Sales of machine 
tools in May are ahead of the aver 
age for April and both inquiry and 
sales have improved during the last 


few days. A Pittsfield, Mass., man- 
ufacturer bought a grinder. A Wor- 
cester, Mass., company bought two 
sensitive drills and a lathe. Other 
sales include a punch press for a 
Springfield, Mass., manufacturer, a 
sensitive drill and some other equip 


ment for a greater Boston gas stove 


Crane Orders Placed 


for New York Central 
Hoist & Derrick Co.; 


railroad 


Four ditchers 
action on 


to American 


about 7 locomotive cranes expected daily. 
Three 2-motor cranes. two of 2 tons and one 
8 tons. for R. Hoe & Co., Dunnellen, N. J.. 


to Alfred Box & Co. 


Two locomotive cranes, 20 and 25 tons capacity, 


for Union Pacific railroad, to American 
Hoist & Derrick Co. 

Two 12-ton gasoline crawler cranes for Casey 
& Gilligan, Newark, N. J., to Link-Belt Co 

Two cranes, one 100-ton 4-motor and other 
2, cubic yard bucket crane, for city of 
Detroit, to Whiting Corp. 

Among single orders were: 25-ton locomotive 


crane for Chazy Marble & Co., Chazy, N. Y 
to Browning Co.: 350-foot monorail system 
with 1-ton hoist for Rupt Muir Co.. East 
Orange, N. J., to New Jersey Foundry & 
Machine Co.: 5-ton low headroom trolley 
for Westinghouse Electric & Mfs Co. to 
Northern Engineering Works; 20-ton 2-motor 


weeks ago. 
shortly. In 


orders 
time 


in the latter 


for a 
Sev- 


manufacturer and a_ planer 
Maine machinery manufacturer. 
eral schools are in the market for 
lists of light tools used in manual 
training departments. The Water- 
town, Mass., high school bought a 
planer, a lathe and a grinding ma- 
chine. 

Pittsburgh, May 12.—All equipment 
lines are quiet both in order placing 
and in new lists of any magnitude. 
The trade, however, insists that in- 
quiries are numerous for single ma- 
chine tools and these inquiries some- 
times require as much effort as the 
larger lists. One or two trade schools 
shortly will buy equipment, including 


one at Uniontown, Pa., and another 
at Charleston, W. Va. In addition to 
the few items bought for the Edgar 


Thomson works, Carnegie Steel Co., as 
noted last week, a 42-inch lathe has 
been bought and orders for four or 
more items are scheduled to come 
through this week. A _ local buyer 
closed on two milling machines, a tool- 
room grinder, and a slotter, but will 
buy more within the next week. A 
large number of single tool sales are 
noted, the result of missionary over 
the past year or more. Lists pend- 
ing include those of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., Homestead; Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfe. Co., East Pittsburgh; the 
Koppers Co., Detroit, and a few oth- 
ers. Cranes too are quiet although a 
large number of propositions are pend 
ing’. 
Chicago, 
whole 


May 12,—Machinery deal- 


ers as a feel encouraged. Gen- 


Pa., for 


8-motor 


Hershey, 
25-ton 


Hershey Corp., 
Whiting Corp.; 
Sears-Roebuck Co., Chicago, to 
Whiting Corp.; 3-ton 2-motor crane for 
Westcott Pump & Valve Co., East St. Louis 


crane for 
export, to 
crane for 
new 


Til to Whiting Corp.: 15-ton handpower 
crane for Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 
Louisville, Ky., to Whiting Corp.; 15-ton 
crane for North East Power Co., Milwaukee, 
to Whiting Corp.; 20-ton used locomotive 
crane for Oschokee Development Co., Oscho- 
kee, Fla., to Philip T. King, New York; 20- 
ton used locomotive crane for Chevrolet 
Motors Co., Detroit, to unnamed seller; 12- 


crane for a general contractor 


J., to Link-Belt Co 


ton crawler 
in Passiac, N. 


Crane Orders Pending 


Several cranes, including one 10-ton and 
5-ton traveling crane and_= several 
cranes for Wm. H. Nicholls Co., 2 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids asked 
possible exception of 10-ton, all 


one 
1-ton 
College 
With 
will be 
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In Chicago, it is understood that Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad has decided upon the disposition of the 
heavy equipment contained in the list issued several 
Disposition of the balance is expected 
several 
for high schools is about to be done. 
chinery, while moving better than new equipment, 
is showing some signs of slackening. 


cities buying of light tools 
Used ma- 


eral inquiry is the best in a month, 
Illinois Central railroad is understood 
to have decided upon the placement 
of the heavy tools, such as wheel and 
axle lathes and punches and shears, 
for its new Markham shops at Chi- 
cago and distribution of the entire 
list of some 60 tools is at hand. The 
lists of the school boards of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Rockford, IIL, in- 
volving over 50 tools, should be closed 
this week. Santa Fe railroad is con- 
ferring with machinery sellers in a 
manner to indicate immediate action. 
Rock Island has added a wheel lathe 
to its inquiry. The Wilde Co., Peoria, 


Ill., has closed for five hand screw 
machines. Business in used machinery 
continues relatively better than that 
in new. 


Cleveland, May 12.—As a whole, the 
equipment business here is somewhat 
slower, both as to orders and inquir- 
ies. Much of the demand comes from 
the automobile industry in Detroit, 
with the bulk from manufacturers of 
medium and low priced cars. In most 
cases, special machines are required. 
Used machinery business, while in bet- 
ter volume than new, is not up to the 
level of recent weeks. Cyril J. Bath 
Co., Cleveland, has issued an inquiry 
for a short throat punch in good 
condition. Lindell Drop Forge Co. 
Lansing, Mich., has been buying con- 
siderable equipment, consisting most- 
ly of broaching and milling machines 
and drill presses. It reports a larger 
number of orders on its books than 
at any time last year. 


handpower. 

Sixteen locomotive cranes, 
operated and 6 steam 
America, bids asked by 
and domestic commerce, Customs House, 
New York. The 6 steam cranes and 2 of 
the electric are for port authorities of Mon- 


10 to be electrically 
operated, for South 
bureau of foreign 


tevideo, Uruguay: bids to close July 1. Re 
maining & electric cranes are for a port in 
Chile: bids to close July 20. The cranes 
are of somewhat special type. 

Six car pulling hoists for Reading Co., Phila- 
delphia; bids asked. 

Three cranes, ineluding 125-ton trolley, 100- 
ton bridge and 25-ton overhead, for West 
Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh; order to be 


placed soon. 
Among single orders pending are the following: 


10-ton electric crane for Austin Co., Cleve 
land, for installation in a plant at Hyde 
Park, Mass., bids asked: 160-ton wrecking 
erane for Atlantic Coast Line, bids asked; 


locomotive crane for Vulean Mold & Iron Co., 
Latrobe, Pa., matter still in abeyance, unde- 
cided as to steam or electric. 
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Pacific Coast 
Producers Seek To Extend Sales Terri- 
tory and Study Imports 


San Francisco, May 8.—The second 
executive committee meeting of the 
iron, steel and allied industries, or- 
ganized at Del Monte, in January, 
was held at the San Francisco cham- 
ber of commerce recently. Among 
the important topics discussed were 
imports of iron and steel products, the 
extension of the present sales terri- 
tory for products manufactured on the 
Pacific coast and the installation of 
equipment for manufacturing _ steel 
products not as yet produced on the 
coast. 

Maynard McFie, of W. T. McFie 
Supply Co., Los Angeles, speaking as 
chairman of the conference, stated that 
executives realize the necessity of for- 
eign countries selling as well as buy- 
ing products but pointed out that the 
Pacific coast at this time, when it is 
just beginning to get on its feet in- 
dustrially, could ill afford to be sub- 
jected to the same competition that 
the large eastern manufacturers are 
required to meet from foreign pro- 
ducers of iron and steel products. He 
furthermore stated that an education- 
al program is being formulated to ac- 
quaint the manufacturing, business 
and banking interests with all phases 
of the situation in order that they 
might co-operate intelligently. 

In reference to extending the mar- 
ket, Mr. McFie stated the present 
rate structure, built up when the Pa- 
cific coast was almost entirely a con- 
suming district, is the biggest  ob- 
stacle in the way. An adjustment of 
freight rates would permit distribu- 
tion as far east as Denver. A new 
committee was appointed composed 
entirely of traffic managers connected 
with companies who are members of 
the conference to deal with this sit- 
uation. The committee representing 
the nor:thern group of the conference 
are Tom Banning, Columbia Steel 
Corp. for the steel mill group; C. 
Bailey, Judson Mfg. Co. for the struc- 
tural group; Henry Hoffman, Baker, 
Hamilton & Pacific Co. for the mer- 
chant steel jobbers group; Roy Bishop, 
Bishop & Bahler, for the reinforcing 
bar jobbers and the foundry groups 
and H. W. Force, California Corru- 
gated Culvert Co. for the manufac- 
turing group. 

J. D. Fenstermacher, general sales 
manager, Columbia Steel Corp., was 
appointed chairman of the committee 
in charge of statistical work and was 


directed to make a survey to deter- 
mine the tonnage consumed on the 
coast of all steel products not already 
being manufactured. The next meet- 
ing will be held at the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce in Los Angeles 
on June 26. 


Cold Rolled Strip Steel 
Extras Revised 


Chicago, May 12.—-Effective May 11, 
Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co. reduced 
their warehouse price on cold-rolled 
strip steel and on rounded edge flat 
wire from 6.90e to 6.85c, $11 per ton, 
to conform with prices prevailing in 
the East. Similar reductions went in- 
to effect at Detroit and Cleveland, the 
new base price at Detroit being 6.30c 
and at Cleveland 6.20c. Quantity dif- 
ferentials likewise have been revised 
and adjusted, smaller being 
asked on the larger amounts, while 
increases are being put into effect on 
the smaller quantities. The new and 
old quantity differentials at Chicago 
compared follow: 


prices 


Differentials Old 
effective quantity 
May 11 differentials 
2000 Ibs. and over.......... . base 25¢ 
1000 to 1999 Ibs. ................ lic 40¢ 
500 to 999 IDS. ..........0.0.0.0.V.- 30¢ 55c 
300 to 499 Ibs. ..................81.00 75e 
00 06: ROO IDE. cacanisicoun 2.00 T5e 
Under 100 Iba. ..............«..... 8.00 $1.50 


Seek To Level Peaks 

New York, May 12.—The American 
Construction counsel meeting here last 
Friday and Saturday declared con- 
struction peaks can be eliminated only 
by the education of the public, and 
this only by united efforts of owners, 
manufacturers and distributors of ma- 
terials, transportation agencies and 
public officials. Railroads especially 
are interested because peaks cause car 
shortages and surpluses. The council 
resolved to appoint a general co-ordi- 
nating committee, representing the 
council, the American Railway asso- 
ciation and other interested bodies for 
co-operation in a countrywide publicity 
campaign. 


Confirm Furnace Sale 


Philadelphia, May 12.—The courts 
of Bedford county, Pennsylvania, have 
confirmed the sale of the properties 
of the Joseph E. Thropp Co. by the 
receiver, Andrew Webb, to W. S. Pill- 
ing, of Philadelphia. The latter bid 
$800,000 for the entire properties in- 
cluding two blast furnaces, coal and 
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timber lands, limestone quarry, houses 
and other properties. Mr. Pilling has 
no plans for operating either furnace 
under present conditions and it is ex- 
pected the Saxton stack may be dis- 
mantled. The sale marks the termina- 
tion of the career of many years in the 
iron business of Joseph E. Thropp. 


Pig Iron Sales Increase 
(Concluded from Page 1274) 


f.o.b. Granite City, but like makers 
elsewhere is adjusting to meet compe- 
tition. The lower prices have had a 
tendency to revive interest, and sales 
aggregating 5000 tons or more have 
been made for third quarter. The 
St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. sold 2500 
tons of basic to an eastside steel- 
maker. 


Birmingham, Ala., May 11.—Fur- 
nace interests in Alabama are quoting 
$22 for pig iron for this district but 
some are naming lower prices in 
northern centers where they seek to 
compete. The tonnage being sold is 
less than the make. One or two more 
furnaces are to be shut down in the 
next week or 10 days. Sales in one 
and two car lots are a little more nu- 
merous. Some of the larger melters 
are feeling a depression in their trade. 


New York, May 12.—Pig iron 
sales were larger in the past week, ag- 
gregating 12,000 to 15,000 tons, while 
an additional 8000 to 10,000 tons was 
closed here for shipment outside this 
territory. New inquiries are better, 
aggregating 5000 to 6000 tons. One 
inquiry is from the Louis Sacks Iron 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., which wants 
substantially 1000 tons for third quar- 
ter. Prices are not clarified. Most 
variation is shown at Buffalo. Both 
No. 2 plain and No. 2X are sold at 
$19, Buffalo, while in one case No. 2 
was offered at $18.50. Sales at $20, 
Buffalo, also are _ noted. Eastern 
Pennsylvania foundry ranges from 
$20.25 to $21, base furnace. 





Iron Ore 








Some Operators. Revising Wages— 
Demand Is Light 


Cleveland, May 12.—Current demand 
for Lake Superior iron ore is limited 
to small tonnages, which are moving 
at the regular schedule of prices. 
One or two operators in the Lake Su- 
perior district have revised wages; the 
change is not general. The Steel 
corporation’s subsidiary will continue 
for the present without modifying 
wages. Shipments of ore from lower 
lake ports to blast furnaces during 
April totaled 1,559,411 tons, compared 
with 1,328,891 tons in April, 1924, and 
the balance on docks May 1 was 4,- 
303,062 tons, against 4,798,572 tons a 
year prior, according the Lake Su- 
perior Iron Ore association. 
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Push Effort for ‘More 


Steel Protection 

Washington, May 12.—Following a 
conference in Washington between of- 
ficials of the government and a com- 
mittee of steel producers and dealers, 
a petition has been filed with the di- 
rector of customs of the treasury de- 
partment by George W. Armstrong, 
president of the Texas Steel Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex., and W. P. Davis, general 


manager of the Knoxville Iron Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., representing their 
companies and the Reinforcing Bar 
institute. 

In the conference the committee 


asked the tariff commission to recom- 
mend to the president an increase in 
the import duty on steel bars and 
structural steel, under the flexible pro- 
visions of the tariff. The committee 
asked that valued on the 
basis of the American market, which 
would increase the rate from 3 cents 
per pound to 5 cents per pound, and 
that the duty be increased 50 per cent, 
which would raise the duty from $6 
to $9 per ton. 

It developed that the most direct 
method for relief is through the direc- 


steel be 


tor of customs of the treasury depart- 
ment, under the anti-dumping act. 
At the same time a formal complaint 
been filed with the director of 
customs placing in writing the facts 
brought before the director in the con- 
ference. 


has 


It is suggested further that an early 
conference of manufacturers ‘be 
arranged to organize to press the case. 
In an open letter to the presidents of 
the steel companies of the country va- 
details of the matter are set 
forth and an expression of opinion is 
sought as to the support which will 
be given by steel producers. 


Traffic Club ! 


Club Nominates 

Pittsburgh, May 12.—Nominations 

for officers of the Traffic club of 

Pittsburgh, to be elected at the annual 

meeting June 18, have been reported 

by the nominating committee, as fol- 
lows: 


steel 


rious 


For president, W. F. Morris Jr., 
general traffic manager of the Weir- 
ton Steel Co.; first vice president, G 
V. Parkins, vice president, McKees- 
port Tin Plate Co.; second vice presi- 
dent, H. W. Nethken, president 
and general manager of Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia railway; third 
vice president, Norman Alderdice, 
vice president and general manager, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc.; sec- 
retary, Almer H. Orr, commercial 
agent, Atlantic Coast Line; treasurer, 
S. B. Duff, assistant traffic manager, 
National Tube Co.; governors, D. L. 


vice 
the 
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Wells, general agent, Erie; J. L. 
Neely, traffic manager, American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co.; S. E. Marks, 
director of traffic, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co.; L. G. Hults, traf- 
fic manager, United Engineering & 
Foundry Co. 


Iron and Coke Men Plan 
Meet in Cincinnati 


President Ralph H. Sweetser is 
sending out notices this week for 
the regular meeting of the Southern 
Ohio Pig Iron & Coke 
which will be held Wednesday af- 
ternoon, May 27, at the Hotel Gib- 
son, Cincinnati. This will also be a 
joint meeting with the 
the Ohio section of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. The bad effects of the 
hot and humid weather in the week 
of April 21 upon the operation of 
blast furnaces will be discussed by 
the practical men present. The coal 
evaluation committee of the Southern 
Ohio will inter- 
esting report of progress. At _ the 
banquet in the evening a series of 
motion pictures will be shown on blast 
open-hearth and sheet mill 
operation by D. M. Strickland, de- 
velopment department, American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Middletown, O. 


association 


members of 


association make an 


furnace, 


Will Dismantle Stack 
Work of dismantling the Atlantic 
stack of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 


New Castle, Pa., will start immedi- 
ately. Contracts have been let to J. 
Levine & Son, scrap dealers with 


yards in that city, who will salvage all 
raterials included in the contract. No 
action yet has been taken by officials 
of the Republic company to dispose of 
the site. In the location be- 
ing advantageous to the Pennsylvania 
railroad as the only possible means for 
enlarging its yards the sup- 
position is that this company will be 
a bidder in case the site is offered for 


view of 
freight 


sale. 


Inland Earnings Lower 


The Inland Steel Co., in a report 
for the first three months of 1925, 
shows net profit’ for the period of 
$1,028,571, after interest charges, 


taxes, depreciation and depletion and 
This with 
the first 


other charges. compares 
$2,170,489 in 


1924. 


quarter of 


A petition in bankruptcy has been 


filed against the De Luxe Art Metal 
Corp., 1123 Broadway, New York, 
showing liabilities of about $40,000 


and assets of about $25,000. 
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Joint Rail-Barge Rates 
Affecting Traffic 


Washington, May 12.—Recent joint 
rate arrangements into which the raj]. 
roads have been entering with the 
barge carriers, particularly on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, may have 
an important effect on iron and steel 
rates in the Southeast and Southwest, 
and later upon other rates, it is be- 
lieved by traffic men. The theory also 
has been advanced that such arrange- 
ments will place in jeopardy the “dry- 
land basis” of rates which the rail ear- 
riers sought to establish after the deej- 
sion in the Memphis-Southwestern in- 
vestigation cases. 


Lower rail rates from the Birming- 
ham, Ala., district and related points 
to Memphis, Tenn., affecting a num- 
ber of iron and steel materials, are 
scheduled to go in effect May 15 and 
call for a cut from 32 to 25 cents 
from Birmingham to Memphis. 

Largely as a result of the competi- 
tion of the rail carriers with the boats 
and barges, carrying iron and steel 
and other commodities down the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, these rates have 
been published. The com- 
merce commission had nermitted to go 
into effect, as of April 30, the 
called inland waterways tariffs, under 
which the Louisville & Nashville rail- 
road entered into joint rate arrange- 
ments with the Ohio 
river in competition all-water 
service. These tariffs allow shippers 
of iron and steel from Pittsburgh and 
related territory to move their prod- 


interstate 


S0- 


boat carriers on 
with 


ucts by a water-and-rail route at rates 
lower than the all-rail rates. The 
Louisville & Nashville carries the traf- 
fic by rail both to St. Louis and Mem- 
phis after it comes to Louisville by 
water, thus competing all- 
water routes. Iron and steel interests 
in the St. Louis district 
against these latter 
suspension was ordered. 


also with 
protested 
rates, but no 
The railroads serving the Birming- 
to meet the 
water-and- 
rail rates 
and 


then sought 
the 


the 


ham district 
situation 


rail 


involved in 
reducing 


Chattanooga 


rates by 
from Birmingham, 
Knoxville to Memphis. 


Proposed new rates on iron and steel 
from Atlanta, Birmingham, points in 
Tennessee and other points in Geor- 
gia and Alabama to Mobile on rail- 


and-barge traffic, intended for steamer 
carriage beyond, chiefly to Texas ports, 
have been ordered suspended, however. 
river 
latter 
chiefly, 
pro- 


These rates also were to meet 


joint rate arrangement. These 
were to be upward 
reductions 


revisions 
although 


posed. 


some were 























European Trade Halts 
(Concluded from Page 1285) 


grades from Shropshire and Stafford- 
shire which sell at £9 10s ($45.80) 
to £10 ($48.40) f.o.b. Channel ports. 
They are sold through merchants who 
have offices in Paris. Such pig iron 
can be machined and can assume the 
appearance of steel. It is used by the 
French railroad companies for loco- 
motive cylinders where its friction 
qualities are appreciated. It is also 
used in the manufacture of automobile 
cylinder blocks and certain firms are 
willing to pay the price in view of the 
economy obtained in reducing scrapped 
castings. However, such business, al- 
though profitable, is only conducted 
on a small scale. Sales of British 
and continental pig iron to America 
are reduced by the falling of Ameri- 
ean prices. French pig iron producers 


Belgian Buying Slow as 


RUSSELS, May 1.—(KFuropean 
B Special Service)—Belgian iron 

and steel buyers are reluctant 

to pass their orders in view of 
the prospects of a cut in prices due 
to reduction in coke. 

Bars have been offered as low as £5 
13s ($27.20) per metric ton, f. o. b. 
Antwerp. Shapes are quoted for ex- 
port at £5 7s 6d ($25.80). Only the 
larger interests possessing modern 
production facilities can take business 
on this basis as there is no profit for 
the smaller mills at these levels. Lux- 
emburg operators are competing keen- 
ly in Belgium. Belgian mills have 
succeeded, however, in taking several 
orders for shipment to Brazil, Holland 
and the United States. 


find it more and more difficult to sell 
their product in the Italian market. 
The Italian tariff duty is now 135 
lira ($5.50) per ton and the French 
now have to meet British competition, 
especially as freight charges are in 
favor of the British product. 

French and Belgian billets continue 
to be sold in Great Britain. How- 
ever, the margin between continental 
and British delivered prices is not 
more than 15s ($3.63) per ton and a 
possible further drop in the British 
price will somewhat reduce the im- 
ports of continental billets, since the 
British are willing to pay a slight 
premium due to the quality of their 
own steel and quicker deliveries. Brit- 
ish merchants will still find it profit- 
able to buy merchant bars and struc- 
tural steel abroad to ship direct to for- 
eign destinations. There are some 
fair inquiries for British steel from 
the colonies, but few have resulted 
in business. It is to be noted that 





Franc-$0.05 











The output of semifinished steel 
is easily absorbed by exports to Eng- 
land and the supply to small indepen- 
dent Belgian finishing mills. Basic 
bessemer blooms for export to Eng- 
land are being booked at £5 5s 
($25.25) and billets bring £5 6s 
($25.50, f. o. b. Antwerp. Sheet bars 
are firm at £5 7s 6d ($25.80). Belgian 
steel makers are concerned over the 
absence of orders from Shanghai, 
Nagasaki and India. The Brussels 
metals bourse is usually attended by 
a number of representatives of Eng- 
lish exporting houses which buy for 


the Manchurian railroads are reported 
to have divided an order for 16,000 
tons of rails equally between the Jap- 
anese Imperial Steelworks and a 
French firm. The news that the Jap- 
anese concern has been favored with 
half of this order is not relished by 
European producers. 

There is keen competition between 
the French and Belgians for merchant 
and structural steel. The quotations 
on wire rods are particularly low in 
Belgium, due to price-cutting on the 
part of the two leading manufactur- 
ers. The latest quotation was about 
610 Belgian francs ($30.85). In the 
same line the Germans are successful 
on the British market where they are 
offering wire rods at £8 ($38.60) 
against the present British price of 
£9 10s ($45.80) which has just been 
reduced by about £1 ($4.84) per ton. 
The Germans are also selling tube 
strip at £7 ($33.80) against the Brit- 
ish price of £9 ($43.50). 


Cuts Loom 


the above markets. These buyers now 
appear less frequently in the market 
due, they claim, to the fact that the 
demand from these countries is pract- 
ically absent. 

Plates 3/16-inch thick and heavier 
are quoted at £7 ($33.65) f. o. b. 
Antwerp. Plates 1/8-inch thick bring 
an extra of from two to three shillings 
per ton over the above price. 

Nails are somewhat softer due to 
the downward adjustment of wire 
prices. The base price of wire nails 
“pointes de Paris” is 900 francs ($45) 
per metric ton with an extra of 50 
francs ($4.50) per 1000 kilos for an- 
nealing and a reduction of 50 francs 
($4.50) on specifications calling for 
plain wire nails. 


German Syndicates Gain Strength 


ERLIN, May 25.—(Kuropean 
B Special Service)—It is reported 

that the Kohlensyndikat, or Ger- 

man coal syndicate, has been 
prolonged with certain reservations 
until March 31, 1930. A number of 
firms, including De Wendel, Dahlbusch 
and Hugo Stinnes, have not signed 
but since they constitute a minority 
it is anticipated that government 
pressure will bring them to agree. 
The small number of opponents still 
remaining are those who did not give 
their voluntary acceptance when the 
syndicate was made compulsory by 
the German government. These firms 
are not disposed to accept the quota 
which has been alloted to them and 
are also unwilling to cancel contracts 
which they made previous to the re- 
organization of the syndicate. A 
special committee has been designated 
to study these questions. If an agree- 
ment is not reached the decision will 
be made by an arbitration committee. 
Hugo Stinnes contends that sales of 
coal to foreign markets should be 
handled by the commercial depart- 


ments of the collieries and not by the 
organization of the syndicate. 
Meetings are being held at Essen 
in view of the re-organization of the 
steel syndicate more on the lines on 
which it existed in prewar years. For 
the time being it has been ‘decided that 
the restriction of output of 15 per cent 
which was fixed for April will also 
continue during May. This does not 
apply to semifinished products or to 
light gage sheets. The object in view 
at present is to concentrate the vari- 
ous organizations now existing into 
one syndicate. The chief difficulty is 
to reach an agreement as to quotas. 
The duration of the new combine, if 
negotations are satisfactorily con- 
cluded, is to be for five years. The 
negotations are to be resumed at the 
beginning of May. It is reported 
that demand on the domestic market 
is generally satisfactory, while foreign 
business is dull. The locomotive syn- 
dicate has been revived for two years. 
The following figures give the quotas 
for the different firms: Henschel 202; 
Schwartzkopff 95.5; Hanomag 94.5; 
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Borsig 74.5; Rheinmetall 59.7; Union 
19.5; Wolf 14.5; Krupp 59.5; Linke 
Hofmann 58.6; Orenstein & Kopple 
49.7; A. E. G. 45.7; Vulkan 38; Ess- 
lingen 18.0; Maffei 37.4; Hohenzollern 
34.0; Hartmann 27.9; Humboldt 27.0; 
Jung 26.5; Karlsruhe 17.5. 

It is reported that Krupps are ex- 
tending their shops in view of the 
manufacture of stainless steel dental 
plates, for which considerable orders 
have been received from the Balkan 
States, Austria, Switzerland and South 
America. The annual report of the 
Siegerlaender Eisensteinverein states 
that during the first quarter of 1924 
several furnaces had to be blown out 
and production during that period 
was only 165,171 tons. Thé total 
production of mines belonging 
to the company for 1924 was 1,340,265 
tons. Late last year conditions became 
more satisfactory, but it was stated 
that if production costs were not less- 
ened and if the selling price could not 
be increased the company would have 
to give up operation of at least part 
of the mines. 
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Hngineers Stress Management 


Problems of Executive Control and Industrial Relationship Discussed by Society of 
Industrial Engineers at Twelfth National Convention in Cleveland—Group 
Meetings Delved Into Problems of Accounting and Employment 


the human element. Such 


QO NE of the fundamental problems of industry is 


upon which was based much of the discus- 
sion at the twelfth national convention 
ciety of Industrial Engineers at Hotel Winton, Cleve- 
With “Problems of Management 
Today” as the major subject, many angles of in- 
dustrial relationship were discussed. 
were included addresses by employers and represen- 
tatives of large corporations, by a delegate from or- 
ganized labor and by university educators. 
the features of the three-day session was the me- 


land, May 6 to 8. 


was 


the premise 


of the So- mittee’s 
meeting. 
“Solve the 


In the program difficulties 


One of management, as 


morial meeting of the committee for the elimination 
of unnecessary fatigue, in honor of the late Frank 
B. Gilbreth, founder of the movement and the com- 
first chairman. 
attending any of the sessions was present at this 


One of the largest groups 


human problems and the mechanical 
will take care of themselves,” was the 
way one speaker stated the fundamental topic. Con- 
siderable stress was placed upon the efficiency of 
to executive ability, 
and relationship of employer and employe. 


organization 


Hold Meeting as Memorial to Frank B. Gilbreth 


ANAGEMENT and its prob- 
lems formed the sole topic of 
discussion at the opening ses- 

sion Wednesday morning. The prob- 
lem of management as one of 
tive supervision was discussed in the 
paper of Harry A. Hopf, of H. A. 
Hopf & Co., New York. He stated 
that an institution reflects the length 
and breadth of the man and that the 
average is lacking sadly in 
executive ability. Nepotism 
signated as one of the demoralizing 
tendencies of executives. Personality 
and leadership are characteristics es- 
sential of an executive, according to 
Mr. Hopf who advanced the theory 
that 15 per cent of an organization 
are promoters while 85 per cent are 
caretakers. The management should 
coneentrate its attentions for the ad- 
vancement and development of the 15 
per cent, which in turn would reflect 
benefit upon the whole. He stated also 
that advancement of a technician to 
position of management develops prob- 
lems of an executive nature. 

“Over 50 per cent of the waste in 
industry may be laid to the door of 
management,” said Mr. Hopf. Execu- 
tives should train subordinates to come 
to them with and not for 
them. There is such a thing as execu- 
tive overload, especially where many 


execu- 


business 
was de- 


decisions 


business executives devote but limited 
time to policy forming duties and 
burden themselves with details. 

W. B. Ferguson, production manag- 
er of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co., Newport News, Va., 
was the other speaker on the Wednes- 
day morning program, discussing “Pro- 
duction Management by Organization 
Rather than System.” Mr. Ferguson 
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listed 13 precepts for organization 
management, one of the most perti- 
nent of which was, “Don’t try to 
overcome difficulties, avoid them.” He 
stated that it is harder to cut out 
system than to build it up. Organiza- 
tion is a matter of relationships while 
system may not tie in with various de- 
partments, being more essentially of 
limited application. He went on to 
describe how his company organizes 
its materials for a job as soon as a 
contract is received, and long before 
details are available. 

Mr. Ferguson differed with a mod- 
ern popular theory that the rank 
and file of industry should be en- 
couraged to make suggestions and sub- 
mit ideas. He said, “The power of 
suggestion comes from the head down. 
To have authority and weight, espe- 
cially where involving innovations, let 
the executives introduce the ideas and 
then let the men receiving the sug- 
work out the details. Men 
have to be inspired to do things out 
of the ordinary and have to be given 
some assurance that they 
somewhere by so doing.” 

A dinner meeting Wednesday even- 
ing presided over by Eugene A. Rumm- 
ler, vice president 
of the followed 
by a session on “Marketing Problems,” 


gestions 


will get 


in charge of pro- 


motion society, was 


which was headed by E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, vice president of Campbell- 
Ewald Co., Detroit. An_ illustrated 


talk was given by William A. Durgin, 
director of public relations of the Com- 
monwealth Co., Chicago, 
chief of the division of sim- 
practice, department of com- 
merce, on “What the Department of 
Commerce Is Doing and Can Do for 


Edison and 


former 
plified 
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American Manufacturers.” “Develop- 
ment and Supervision of Field Force” 
was the title of the address made by 
W. J. Kane of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., Detroit. R. O. Eastman 
was the other speaker at this session, 
talking on “Market Surveys and Anal- 
yses.” 

Featuring the Thursday 
was the memorial meeting of the com- 
mittee for the elimination of unnec- 
essary fatigue in honor of the late 
Frank B. Gilbreth, founder of the 
movement to study fatigue and organ- 
izer and first chairman of the fatigue 
committee. George H. Shepard, Pur- 
due university, was chairman, and 
Col. W. G. Sheehan, president of the 
society, Dean J. A. Bursley, Univer- 
sity of Michigan and A. B. Segur of 
Chicago, the speakers. 

Suggestions for broadening train- 
ing for industrial engineers were of- 
fered at the Thursday afternoon meet- 
ing presided over by W. F. Rittman, 
of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, and vice president in charge 
of education of the Society of In- 
dustrial Engineers. The topic of dis- 
cussion was “What Courses Should be 
Included in An 
ing Curriculum?” 

“Philosophy of Management.” by 
Arthur Nash, president A. Nash Co., 
Inc., Cincinnati, was the first address 
presented at the banquet Thursday 
evening at which Edward S. Jordan. 


sessions 


Industrial Engineer- 


president, Jordan Motor Car Co., 
Cleveland, was toastmaster. “Solve 
the human problems,” Mr. Nash said, 
“and the mechanical difficulties will 
take care of themselves.” Success in 
business almost invariably is due to 
judgment, courage, foresight, enthu- 
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siasm and energy of its leaders, ac- 
cording to A. A. Hamerschlag, presi- 
dent, Research Corp., New York, and 
former president of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. The ideal man- 
ager is the one “placing the human 
element first in all his problems and 
decisions,” according to Col. Frank A. 
Scott, president of the Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland. Colonel Scott 
defined management as the “art of 
making things go.” 

Friday morning’s sessions were 
divided into two groups, one on ac- 
counting and the other on industrial 
relations. C. B. Williams of Nau, 
Rusk & Swearingen, Cleveland, pre- 
sided over the accountant’s meeting 
at which the speakers were, Noyes D. 
Farmer, treasurer, Austin Machinery 
Corp., Muskegon, Mich., on “Selling 
the Financial Program to the Produc- 
tion Man”; M. C. Conick, Main & Co., 
Pittsburgh, on “Problems of Manage- 
ment Revealed by Accounting,” and 
Albert W. Torbet, Fraser & Torbet, 
Chicago, on “Depreciation, Should it 
be Based on Original Cost or Replace- 
ment Cost?” 

E. S. Cowdrick, New York, presid- 
ed over the industrial relations meet- 
ing. “Unemployment Insurance and 
Continuity of Employment” was dis- 
cussed by Bryce M. Stewart, manager, 
Chicago employment department of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. He stated that unem- 
ployment insurance steadies the flow 
of work, steadies the demand for goods 
and promotes organized mobility of 
labor. Unemployment processes are 
cumulative, one man being out of 
work, curtailing his buying power, 
lessening the demand for goods, and 
the need for labor to produce those 
goods. “The task of securing continu- 
ity of employment is one of manage- 
ment, far beyond union control,” said 
Mr. Stewart. “Unemployment insurance 
has been criticized as favoring the 
larger, better managed companies. Un- 
employment insurance is in accord 
with the theory of the survival of the 
fittest. Business of the unfit goes to 
the fit. The best of management can- 
not obtain continuity of employment 
throughout fires, earthquakes, and oth- 
er contingencies or acts of God. Some 
companies now are endeavoring to 
build up their own labor reserves. 
These reserves should’ be 
through a_ central office, 
down the total reserves. Unem- 
ployment insurance tends to ov- 
ercome workmen’s inertia. It would 
tend to overcome also the inertia on 
the part of management seeking 
skilled workmen when some of. its 
own organization could be trained.” 

“Cost and Administration of Indus- 


pooled, 


cutting 


trial Pensions,” by J. A. Morford, in- 
dustrial relations department of the 
National Industrial Conference board, 
New York, caused considerable dis- 
cussion. Some of the highlights from 
his talk follow: “Industries are ob- 
ligated to their superannuated or dis- 
abled employes. 


“Companies hesitate to adopt pen- 
sion plans because they cannot foresee 
difficulties they may encounter. 

“A pension plan is a long term obli- 
gation and involves large cost and 
high risk. 

“Purpose of industrial pension is 
the desire to reward long service and 
to care for old and superannuated 
employes; to attract desirable work- 
ers and to keep them; to create good 
will; to act as a recruiting agent and 
to reduce labor turnover. 

“The pension also is a sifting proc- 
ess, eliminating the unfit. 

“A pension is something earned by 
the employe, as a reward, not a gift. 

“The two main types of pension 
plans are contributory and noncontri- 
butory. In the former the cost is 
divided between employer and em- 
ploye and in the latter the employer 
bears the total expense. The contri- 
butory is found less in industrial com- 
panies and more in financial institu- 
tions and public utilities. 

“Any employer carrying the pen- 
sion alone under the noncontributory 
plan will find the load intolerable. 

“The growth of the industrial pen- 
sions plan in the United States has 
been slow, Europe having gone far 
beyond us. There are 242 plans in 
the United States most of which have 
been originated since 1910. A total of 
2,511,000 employes are covered. Its 
recent development has placed the 
whole movement in a stage of experi- 
ment. F F 

“The usual male age of pension is 
65. with range from 55 to 70. Usual 
age for females is 55 to 60, with a few 
at 50 and 65. Other plans pension af- 
ter 20 to 25 years service, although 
the range is from 15 to 30.” 


Cc. H. Gullion, industrial engineer 
for Swift & Co., Chicago, spoke on 
“Vacations for Wage Earners.” Swift 
& Co. inaugurated its plan in 1923. 
The purpose is to acknowledge and 
reward employes for service and faith- 
fulness, to stimulate regular attend- 
ance, increase good will, to be of di- 
rect benefit to employes and to make 
necessary repairs to plants. “Vaca- 
tions for pay workers are a paying 
proposition besides the higher precepts 
of the Golden Rule,” said Mr. Gullion. 

“Future Research in Labor Man- 
agement,” by Dr. C. S. Yoakum, Uni- 
versity of Michigan and discussion 
with Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth as lead- 
er, comprised the program of the re- 
search committee dinner meeting Fri- 
day evening. Prof. Charles B. Gordy, 
University of Michigan and vice pres- 
ident in charge of research for the 
society, presided. 

C. L. Pool, secretary and treasurer 
of the Pool Mfg. Co., Sherman, Tex., 
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headed the session on labor problems, 
Friday night, the last official meeting 
at this convention. Charles E. Wat- 
kins, personnel director, Muncie prod- 
ucts division of General Motor Corp. 
at Muncie, Ind., spoke on “How Best 
to Secure the Co-operation of the 
Foreman in the Improvement of Per- 
sonnel Methods.” ‘Dr. Charles A. Lip- 
pincott, manager of the Co-operative 
department of Studebaker Corp., South 
Bend., Ind., followed with an ad- 
dress on “How to Obtain Good Men 
and Fit Them to the Right Job.” “In- 
terpreting Business to the Workers,” 
illustrated by stereoptican slides was 
the contribution of C. M. Ripley, 
of the General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., to the closing program. 

The board of directors at a meet- 
ing Friday elected Carle M. Bigelow, 
of Bigelow, Kent & Willard Co., Bos- 
ton, a member of the board to fill the 
term expiring June, 1928. 


To Improve Mills 

Birmingham, Ala., May 11.—An ap- 
propriation will be made by the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corp. for improving 
its properties in the Birmingham dis- 
trict, according to Judge E. H. Gary 
of the corporation, who recently made 
a tour of inspection of the plants. 


Just what changes will be made have 
not been fully decided. 


To Operate: Bar Mill 


Chicago, May 12.—A_ corporation 
has been formed to operate the bar 
iron mill at East Chicago, Ind., re- 
cently bought from the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. by Briggs & Turivas of 
Chicago. William Wuthenow, man- 
ager of western plants for the Re- 
public company, has been elected 
president and J. G. Bladholm, who has 
been assistant to Mr. Wuthenow, has 
been made superintendent of the mill. 
The new corporation is selling actively 
against future production and will 
resume operations at once. 


Manchurian Rails’ to 


French Mill 


New York, May 12.—The DeWendel 
Steel Works in France has booked 
50 miles of rails and accessories for 
South Manchurian railways, accord- 
ing to information received here. A 
contract for a previous 50 miles was 
awarded to the Imperial Steel works 
of Japan. 


The Eastern Rolling Mill Co., Bal- 
timore, reports for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1924, net income of $669,123 
after charges and federal taxes, 
against $1,448,141, the previous year. 
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Study Standardization of Gears 


American Gear Manufacturers’ Association Devotes Much Time to This Subject at 
Annual Meeting at Pittsburgh—Members Urged To Give Proper 
Attention to Political Affairs—Officers Elected 


NIQUE in several respects, chiefly from the 

[ | diversity of subjects covered in the various 
papers and from the fact that one entire day, 
together with portions of others, were devoted ex- 
clusively to the subject of standardization, the ninth 
annual convention of the American Gear Manufac- 
turers’ association was held at the William Penn 
hotel, Pittsburgh, last week, May 6-9. From the 
standpoints of attendance and work accomplished, 
it was easily one of the most successful gatherings 
of that organization, approximately 125 members and 
guests being present at practically all sessions. Presi- 
dent George L. Markland Jr., in his opening address 
at the first regular session on Thursday morning, 
sounded a call for business men to engage in politics 
to combat the increasing socialistic tendencies in this 
country. Preliminary sessions were held on Wednes- 
day to prepare various standards committee reports. 
One of the most interesting papers ever read be- 
fore the gear manufacturers, traced the development 
of gears from the early days of wooden gears down 


to the present day high quality metal gears. An 
exceedingly technical paper demonstrated the various 
limiting values to be employed with the different 
of obliquity for various spur gear reduc- 
tions. Another technical paper dealt with the sub- 
ject of photoelasticity and its application to gear 
wheels. Various achievements of the automotive gear 
manufacturer were covered in another able address 
which pleaded for greater co-operation between gear 
manufacturer and user, so that the former may pro- 
ceed to greater accomplishments. That the growth 
of the gear industry on the Pacific coast is keep- 
ing pace with the spreading use of gears in that 
territory was the claim of one of the speakers, who 
pointed out that with the spread of population west- 
ward, the need for expansion in industry generally, 
and in the gear industry in particular, is fully evi- 
dent. Another important paper presented what has 
been accomplished in the improvement and refinement 
of gear-making equipment and what might yet be 
expected in rounding out processes of manufacture. 


angles 








Business 


ECHNICAL _ standards’ day, 

i Wednesday, was given over to 
matters pertaining to the stand- 
ardization effort of the association. 
B. F. Waterman, Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., presided. At the morning 
session, a paper was presented by A. 
H. Timmerman, president of the Elec- 


tric Power club, St. Louis, entitled 
“Various Viewpoints of Standardiza- 
tion.” He outlined a 15-year experi- 


ence in standardization work, mainly 
in connection with motors, their volt- 
ages, frequencies and speeds. He said, 
however, that any standardization pro- 
gram should start with the raw ma- 
terial supply, extend through design 
and process of manufacture and into 
the selling end, and pointed out how 
costs thereby can be greatly reduced 
all along the line, particularly from 
the standpoint of interchangeability. 

“Another advantage to be gained 
from simplification or standardization,” 
he said, “is that in dull times, when 
seasonal unemployment creates dissat- 
isfaction among employes, the shop can 
be kept operating and the workmen 
happy because they can make up ma- 
terial for stock, which would be 
impossible when departing from stand- 
ards.” He said that while it might 
seem paradoxical, great reductions in 
cost can be obtained through the pur- 
chase of special machine tools and that 
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often special machines so introduced 
within the course of a short time be- 
come standard equipment. 

He pointed out the danger of carry- 
ing standardization too far. He said 
that when carried to the extreme, 
where initiative is checked and enthu- 
siasm as regards new designs, new 
adaptations, etc., become dampened, 
or where ambition to create becomes 
nullified, then standardization effort 
is being carried to a point where the 
only difference left in connection with 
the finished article would be the sell- 
ing price. That would not be good 
for any industry. 

The address was preceded by a 
general meeting of the standardiza- 
tion committee, of which B. F. Water- 
man is chairman. The remainder of 
the morning session and the entire af- 
ternoon were devoted to various com- 
mittee and subcommittee meetings. 


Political Affairs Important 


On Thursday, the general sessions 
of the convention commenced, with 
President G. L. Markland Jr. in the 
chair. In his opening remarks, after 
recommending that members arrange 
for space at the June, 1926 sesque- 
centennial exposition at Philadelphia, 
he pointed out the increasing realiza- 
tion everywhere that industrial better- 
ment and advancement can be achieved 
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Men Must Take Interest 1n Politics 


only when a proper amount of time 
and attention are devoted by business 
men to political affairs. He made a 
strong plea that the members see to 
it that business men be placed in poli- 
tical power to the end that govern- 
mental affairs of city, state and na- 
tion be conducted along business lines. 


He denounced the various socialistic 
tendencies of the times, and said: 
“Clear the country of the vicious 


Brookharts and La Follettes; get rid 
of the repressive laws, and dispense 
with many of the commissions, bureaus 
and other business throttling bodies 
that are doing the country more harm 
than good. There are 600,000 federal 


employes on the public payroll and 


they are not accomplishing one bit 
of good for the country.” He fired 


a broadside at trade unions whose en- 
tire effort and ambition is directed 
toward the curtailment of production. 

Development of the gear art from 
its crude beginnings to its present high 
state of efficiency was fully covered 
in a paper by Frank Burgess, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Bos- 
ton Gear Works, Inc., Norfolk Downs, 
He traced the development of 
gear-making from the cast tooth vari- 
ety to the ground tooth. He referred 
to the rapid progress made in recent 
years in the matter of gear generat- 
pointed out that the most 


Mass. 


ing, and 




















in the way of 


recent development 
gear manufacture is in connection with 
refinement of instruments for gear in- 


spection and test. As to future de- 
velopments, he anticipates improve- 
ments in simplification of gear-cutting 
machinery; improvements in cutters 
for greater accuracy and production, 
and better methods for teaching opera- 
tors and foremen as to the science of 
gear cutting. He also recommended 
that any meritorious achievement in 
the gear industry be recognized by a 
suitable award. 

Various limitations, such as the lim- 
iting of the rate of roll; angles of 
action and number of teeth in spur 
gear design were gone into thoroughly 
in a highly technical paper by C. H. 
Logue, consulting engineer, Syracuse, 
N. Y., entitled “Limiting Spur Gear 
Design” which he illustrated by lan- 
tern slides. 

He also demonstrated the _ vari- 
cus limiting values to be employed 
with the different angles of obliquity 
for spur gear reductions. In conclud- 
ing his remarks, Mr. Logue called at- 
tention to the fact that the leading 
problem in connection with design, 
manufacture and installation of gears 
is the matter of noise. He said that 
a study of musical sounds is therefore 
of prime importance, and dealt at 
length with the subject of resonance. 
He stressed the necessity for giving 
attention to the “music of the gears” 
to the end that the vibration set up by 
gears and their containers when in use 
should harmonize instead of being in 
dissonance. 

Dr. A. L. Kimball, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., in his paper 
“Photoelasticity and Its Application 
to Gear Wheels,” explained first that 
the photoelastic method is a means by 
which the stress in loaded structures 
can be directly determined by polarized 
light measurements on transparent 
models, and explained how the results 
achieved with models could be trans- 
lated to steel. He said: “A _beauti- 


ful application of the photoelastic 
method can be made to spur gears 


because in this type of gear the stress 
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lies in a single plane, namely in the 
plane of the gear wheel.” 

The feature of Friday morning’s 
meeting, after four members had been 
elected to the executive committee for 
a period of three years, was the pres- 
entation of a paper by E. B. Baltzly, 
assistant general manager, Warner 
Gear Co., on “What Has the Automo- 
tive Gear Manufacturer Added?” He 
pointed out how much gear users owe 
to the achievements of the automotive 
gear manufacturers. He said: “It was 
metallurgists working for the gear 


manufacturers who originated com- 
mercial steel alloys upon which the 
long life of the present automobile 


transmission depends.” He made a 
plea for greater co-operation between 
gear and maker, and _ pointed 
out how that the gear manufacturers 
with their extensive and diversified 
equipment, their constant study of 
methods, means and metals whereby 
gears can be made, are better fitted to 
make the gears than are the automo- 
bile parts manufacturer or the auto- 
mobile builder. He said further: “The 
gear maker and customer have a broad 
common ground on which to stand to- 
gether. 

The wide experience, ability and 
equipment of the gear maker is avail- 
able to the automotive manufacturer, 
offering advantages which have not 
always, of late, been fully recognized. 
The manufacturer can economically 
utilize more of the service of the gear 
maker because he has the best of 


user 


Committee Reports Indicate 


HAT the various committees 

and subcommittees have been 

active and have accomplished a 
great deal of work was more in evi- 
dence at this gathering than at. any 
other preceding meeting of the organ- 
ization. Many progress reports were 
presented which promise definite ac- 
complishment by the time of the 
fall meeting to be announced later. 


Part of the report of the inspection 
committee, F. G. Eppley chairman, 
namely that of proposed recommended 
practice for the inspection of disk 
gear cutters was referred back to the 
committee but its report on recom- 
mended practice for the inspection of 
gear shaper cutters was accepted by 
the association as recommended prac- 
tice. As is customary, these will be 
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equipment in abundance, with the 
knowledge to meet and the willing- 
ness to provide, for any situation. He 
too, can best continue to carry on the 
necessary development and to set the 
required standards of quality. Modi- 
fied or new and better ideas in gear- 
ing for the future are only in keeping 
with his accomplishments of the past. 
The specialist was not born a spe- 
cialist—a specialist is one, who of his 
own choosing, carries the burdens and 
with self-forgetfulness plods the rough 
and untraveled roads preparing an 
easier way for others to follow. The 
gear specialist fittingly and modestly 
occupies a most important place in 
the largest industry in the world man- 
ufacturing a finished product.” 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee held late Friday afternoon, of- 
ficers for the ensuing year were elect- 
ed, as announced in the accompanying 
box. Two papers were read Saturday 
morning, the first “The Gear Industry 
on the Pacific Coast” by Frank B. 
Drake, president of the Johnson Gear 
Co., Berkeley, Calif., and the second 
by a substitute for F. W. England, 
vice president, Illinois Tool Co., Chica- 
go, on “What Are The Future Possi- 
bilities in Gear Manufacturing Equip- 
ment?” 

Mr. Drake dealt at great length 
with the growth of industry generally 
in the west and because of the con- 
stantly spreading westward of popula- 
tion, pointed out that territory as a 
potential field for gear manufacturing, 
while limited at present because of 
restricted use, is due to grow measur- 
ably within the next few years as in- 
dustry pushes in that direction. 

In Mr. England’s paper, the sub- 
ject of what has been accomplished in 
recent years in the manufacturing 
of gear cutting equipment, was gone 
into thoroughly, particularly from the 
standpoint of what hobbing machines 
have done for the gear maker. He 
also outlined the possibilities of the 
production at no far distant date of a 
machine for grinding gears which will 
revolutionize present methods for mak- 
ing hardened gears. 


Great Progress 


circulated for about a year before 
adoption as standard practice. 

The cost accounting committee, R. C. 
Ball, chairman, was instructed to con- 
tinue its educational work to the end 
that the uniform cost accounting sys- 
tem may eventually be adopted for and 
by the members. The sprocket commit- 
tee, G. M. Bartlett, chairman, present- 

(Concluded on Page 1297) 
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Adopts Stenciling of Seconds 


Movement, One of the Most Important Steps Ever Taken by Independent Sheet 
Producers, Intended To Eliminate Practices Which Long Have 
Been Source of Disturbance to Industry 


PEED mania associated with the sale of steel! ing excess varieties of sheet steel and referred to 
sheets during the past six weeks contributed the lack of co-operation on the part of producers 
largely to undermine the price structure and and manufacturing jobbers in correcting the light- 
to place the industry in its present predicament weight jobbing evil, namely relative to 29-gage 
Severn P. Ker, president, Sharon Steel Hoop Co., material. 
Sharon, Pa., told sheet steel executives at their third The subject of wasters, particularly of the gal- 
annual meeting at Hotel Greenbrier, White Sulphur vanized grade, brought out considerable discussion 


Spring, W. Va., May 


attendance that when demand 


afford to operate their 


return and if such continued only mergers or bank- 
Walter C. Carroll, 
vice president, Inland Steel Co. and chairman of the 
simplifiation, 
$8,000,000 annually by 


ruptcies would right the situation. 


board of review on sheet steel 


casted a saving of 


41 to 7. He 
for steel 
only 75 per cent of normal, mill owners could not 
plants on 


warned those in 
sheets was 
matter of 


an unprofitable the 


cluded over 85 
fore- 


eliminat- of the industry. 


sheets as seconds 
matter by the department. 
executives of 


and resulted in the empowerment of the president of 
the National Association of Sheet & Tin Plate Manu- 
facturers to place before the department of commerce 
stenciling 


galvanized 
invite enforcement in this 
The roll of attendance in- 
independent 


second-grade 
and to 


various 


sheet steel producers representing about 60 per cent 


Sheetmakers Discuss Many Problems of Industry 


EATURING the first 


steel 


day’s pro- 
executives’ 
Hotel 
Springs, 


gram of sheet 
third annual 
Greenbrier, Whit 
W. Va., was the theme of 
mania in connection with the 
sheets. S. P. Ker, president, Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co., in speaking on the 
“Executive’s Responsibility to Stock- 
holders and the Public” emphasized 
that executives’ first consideration 
should be to their stockholders but 
at the same time they should not dis- 
regard the rights of their neighbors. 
The responsibility for the low prices 
in the sheet industry at present can- 
not be laid at the door of commercial 
agents, he contended, but at the door 
of executives who permit their sales- 
men to do the unwise thing. Follow- 
ing the applause Mr. Ker declared that 
executives are responsible to the work- 
men to see that suitable wages and 
suitable employment are afforded. He 
stated that executive’s responsibility 
is toward the state to have industry 
functioning at a profit. We have no 
right, he asserted, to conduct our 
business in such a way that it does 
not show a profitable return to our 
stockholders. If demand is 75 per 
cent of production we cannot afford 
to operate our mills at the expense of 
profit. He declared men should keep 
faith with others and in concluding 
said the trouble with the sheet indus- 


meeting at 
Sulphur 

speed 
sale of 


try is the result of the ambition 
of the smaller companies. 
Following the address of welcome 


by W. U. 
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Follansbee, president, Fol- 


lansbee company, who presided over 
the first session, W. S. Horner, presi- 
dent, National Sheet 
Tin Plate Manufacturers, Pittsburgh, 
spoke on the “Sheet Steel Industry.” 
He called attention to two 
ing activities of the industry dur- 
ing the year just closed, namely, the 
simplification and elimination of waste 
program and the trade extension proj- 
ect. He stated that in recent years 
business men have been paying more 
attention to movements which make 
the process of production and distri- 
bution more direct and _ economical. 
This has resulted, first, from the ris- 
ing production and distribution costs, 
and secondly, because there has been a 
tendency, until recent years, in both 
production and distribution to extend 
and without rea- 
son, usually to meet the expressed or 
contemplated whims and dictates of 
individual Thus, uneco- 
nomic and destructive practices have 
developed which now have caused sim- 
plification and pro- 
grams to be undertaken. 

In speaking on business conditions 
he cited that one the 
industry is operating at about 70 per 
cent but with rapidly diminishing un- 
filled tonnage. During May, 1924, op- 
erations receded to 55 per cent and 
in June to 40 per cent, this being 
the low point of the year. From that 
time on there was gradual and steady 
improvement so that during the last 
quarter of the year, the industry was 


Association and 


outstand- 


processes services 


purchasers. 


standardization 


year ago sheet 


operating at an average of 75 per 
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cent with production almost 80 per 
ent. In November mounted 
‘lose to 500,000 tons so that the year 
ended with unfilled tonnage over 600.- 
000 tons. For the first quarter of 
1925 the independent mills comprising 
75 per cent of the entire industry, op- 
erated at about 87 per cent with a 
production of 920,000 net tons or 95 
per cent to capacity. The first quar- 
ter this year represented the larg- 
est tonnage both in production and ca- 
pacity of any quarter on record. 

Of the 30 million tons of steel 
produced during 1924 about 3,700,000 
or more than 12 per cent represented 
sheet steel. During 1924 reports to 
the National Association of Sheet and 
Tin Plate 


sales 


Manufacturers were made 


by 21 companies, covering classifica- 

tion of shipments of sheet steel to in- 

dustries. The classification follows: 
1924 1923 

Per cent Per cent 
1. Automotive industry 35.3 37.7 
2. Jobbers . aon 13.0 
3. Electrical manufacturers 7.3 7.8 
4. Roofing dciesk 5.9 5.2 
5. Barrel and keg manufacturers 4.5 4.3 
6. Stove and range 3.4 3.5 

7. Refrigerators and range boil- 
ers ‘ 3.2 3.2 
8. Metal furniture 3.0 2.2 
9. Culvert and flume 2. 1.9 
10. Building construction 2.6 2.2 
11. Water troughs and grain bins 2.3 1.9 
12. Exports 2.1 4.0 
13. Car builders 1.9 1.8 
14. Farm implements 1.2 1.9 
15. Tack and nail plate 0.4 0.2 
16. Casket and vault manufactur- 

ers 0.4 0.2 
17. Miscellaneous 9.9 9.2 


In discussing the question “Is the 
Industrial Manager the Victim of 
Price Movement or Can He Control 
Them,” Magnus W. Alexander, presi- 
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dent, National Industrial Conference 
poard, New York, explained that 
price changes may affect the individu- 
al and more often the national life. 
He pointed out that the industrial 
manager can influence and control the 
price movement inasmuch as he can 
make the circumstance. After direct- 
ing attention to the main factors 
which affect prices including natural 
resources, transportation, productive 
efficiency, marketing and distribution, 
purchasing power of the community, 
standards of consumption and _ inter- 
national forces, he pointed out the in- 
fluence which agriculture has on in- 
dustrial management. Industry by 
developing machinery has enabled the 
farmer to produce with fewer men 
end to lower production costs and 
prices. He predicted that industrial 
managers will have to project them- 
selves into agriculture more and more 
to bring a more effective means of 
distribution. “The Growth of Human- 
ity in the Law” was the subject of a 
paper presented by T. D. McCloskey, 
general counsel of the association. 
Tuesday morning’s session was de- 


voted to problems of distribution with 


Walter C. Carroll, vice president, In- 
land Steel Co., Chicago, and chairman 
of the board of review, sheet steel 
simplification, presiding. In review- 
ing the work that has been done the 
past year on sheet steel simplification, 
Mr. Carroll stated that after the 
schedule of the elimination of waste 
was declared effective Jan. 1, 1925 
many jobbers realizing the economies 
if they should reduce their varieties 
by only as much as 50 per cent, dis- 
played a willingness to co-operate and 
to exhibit a keener interest than did 
some sheet mill representatives. He 
insisted there has not been the co- 
eperation either by mills or the man- 
ufacturing jobbers with a view to cor- 
recting the light weight jobbing evil 
which reasonably could have been ex- 
pected. 

Assuming that by adopting the 
schedule, a distributor reduces by 50 
per cent the varieties he has been car- 
rying in stock, Mr. ‘Carroll said the 
saving from steelworks to ultimate 
consumer is estimated at $4 a ton. The 
capacity of sheet mills today is about 
5,000,000 tons annually. Jobbers dis- 
tribute 15 per cent in the normal year 


when about 4,000,000 tons are pro- 
duced. Hence a saving on 600,000 
tons at $4 a ton of $2,400,000 to the 
industry as a whole can be assumed 
on the 15 per cent which goes to the 
jobber. It is not beyond reason, the 
speaker contended, to forecast a sav- 
ing to this country by the elimination 
of waste which arises through excess 
varieties of sheet steel, of $8,000,000 
annually should the program be fol- 
lowed by those who handle and use 
about one-half of the sheet steel 
produced in this country. 

In conclusion the speaker stated 
that 20 years ago between 15 and 20 
per cent of sheet mill production was 
shipped in the form of roofing. While 
general production was increasing 
from about one to four million tons 
annually, roofing decreased to slightly 
less than 5 per cent. During the past 
six months, he stated, roofing tonnage 
has increased to 8 per cent. Near 
the close of the session a vote of 
thanks by the sheet industry as rep- 
resented by the executives present 
was extended to Mr. Carroll for his 
untiring and valuable work done on 
simplification. 


Makers Must Win Public Confidence in Products 


TRADE extension program was 
A presented by Clayton Patter- 
son, secretary, Sheet Steel 
Trade Extension committee following 
Mr. Carroll’s paper. In the course 
of his remarks the speaker stated that 
during the past year the secretary of 
the committee and its traveling rep- 
resentative have come in direct con- 
tact with the sheet metal contractor, 
the local tinsmith and the retail deal- 
er; have learned something of the 
problems and the conclusions of these 
distributors, and have been convinced 
that next to education of the consum- 
ing public to desire and use_ sheet 
steel the industry must effect a com- 
plete change in the mental attitude 
of that section of the industry which 
comes in contact with the consuming 
public. 

Mr. Patterson stated that the sheet 
metal contractor and the tinsmith 
believe and tell the consuming pub- 
lic that sheet steel of today is inferior 
to sheet iron of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago and that galvanized sheets 
will not last. He pointed out that 
if sheet steel products are inferior 
in quality then no amount of effort 
nor expenditure of money can restore 
permanently the public confidence. If 
producers are worthy of public confid- 
ence, he continued, then they must 
first restore confidence in the mind of 


the distributor who comes in direct 
contact with the consuming public. 
The industry must educate the public 
to have the proper materials properly 
fabricated and properly erected by me- 
chanics skilled in the trade. In the 
speaker’s opinion, the sale of this 
idea and products to the retailer is the 
greatest problem confronting the trade 
extension project. 

Murray Springer, general director, 
operating branch, Sheet Steel Trade 
Extension committee, Chicago, spoke 
extemporaneously on “Whither Are 
We Drifting” and in the course of his 
remarks stated that of the 43,500,000 
squares of roofing used in this country 
last year 32,500,000 squares were vari- 
ous forms of prepared roofing ma- 
terial and 11,000,000 squares repre- 
sented such materials as sheet steel, 
copper, slate, etc. Prepared roofing 
manufacturers, he declared, are skat- 
ing along the surface from the stand- 
point of finance and are overlooking 
the fundamental of true co-operation 
in their methods of business relation- 
ship. The general belief that sheet 
manufacturers represent the sheet in- 
dustry was opposed by the speaker 
who contended sheet mills are only 
one-half of the industry and that the 
contractor is the distributor and the 
other half. 

The final address on the _ second 
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day’s program was delivered by J. J. 
Rockwell, vice president, Crosby Co., 
Chicago, who spoke on “Member Com- 
panies Co-operation with the Trade 
Extension Program—A study of Def- 
inite Methods by which Manufac- 
turers Can Gain from and Aid in 
this Work.” Various executives of 
independent sheet manufacturers par- 
ticipated in the discussion of Mr. 
Rockwell’s address including W. E. 
Watson, general manager of sales, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; E. T. 
Sproull, general manager of sales, 
Trumbull Steel Co.; G. H. Charls, vice 
president and general manager, Unit- 
ed Alloy Steel Co.; A. M. Oppenheim- 
er, president, Apollo Steel Co.; G. W. 
Niedringhaus, president, National En- 
ameling & Stamping Co.; F. W. Beach, 
general manager of sales, Mansfield 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co.; A. J. Hazlett, 
sales manager, Eastern Rolling Mill 
Co.; S. P. Ker Jr., general manager 
of sales, Thomas Sheet Steel Co.; G. 
M. Verity, president, American Roll- 
ing Mill Co.; A. T. Hunt, manager of 
sales, Seneca Iron & Steel Co.; S. P. 
Ker, president, Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co.; W. U. Follansbee, president, Fol- 
lansbee Brothers Co.; and W. C. Car- 
roll, vice president, Inland Steel Co. 

The keynote of the discussion was 
sounded by G. H. Charls who empha- 
sized the immediate need for action. 
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He directed attention to the fact that 
the equivalent to 1,300,000 tons of 
steel is being displaced by composition 
roofing whereas the volume a year ago 
was 1,000,000 tons. He explained that 
the trouble with the sheet steel indus- 
try today is that 99 per cent of effort 
is being expended on costs and the 
other 1 per cent on prices. Mr. Charls 


suggested the inauguration of a cam- 
paign to organize various fabricators, 
a more militant form of advertising, 
participation of stripmakers in the 
trade extension program and that a 
strong effort be made to get another 
sheetmaker to engage in the campaign 
or at least parallel its advertising to 
that being done by the Sheet Trade 


Extension. Other speakers on the see- 
ond day program ‘included G. L. Ben- 
nett, consulting engineer, Cleveland, 
who spoke on “Building and Fire 
Codes Create Sales Resistance.” Clos- 
ing remarks were made by Mr. Hor- 
ner and the executives adjourned un- 
til 9 p.m. when a business session 
was held. 


Executives Declare War on Obsolete Practices 


RESIDING over the final session 

Thursday A. M. Oppenheimer, 

president, Apollo Steel Co. in his 
introductory remarks expressed satis- 
faction with the changed attitude of 
labor against capital. Formerly, he 
said, capital supposedly was on one 
side and labor on the other. This 
situation has been undergoing a grad- 
ual change during the past six years 
but at the same time has not been 
perceptible. He directed attention to 
the interest which labor has _ been 
taking in the banking, mining and 
railroad industries and voiced an opin- 
ion that this interest has served as an 
education and largely had influenced 
the election of last year. He main- 
tained the tide is turning to conserv- 
atism rather than to radicalism basing 
his statement upon the attitude of 
various men associated with labor. 
Concluding he mentioned that busi- 
ness conditions today demand 
law and restriction than the mass of 


less 


people realize. 

That ignorance causes a large por- 
tion of the so-called sales resistance 
encountered in distributing sheet steel 
products was advanced by Frank A. 
Weidman, special representative, In- 
land Steel Co. in speaking of “Dis- 
tribution Problems, the Value and Ef- 
fect of Educational Work within the 


Sheet Steel Industry.” This ignor- 
ance, he contended, is manifested in 
various ways foremost of which is 


the woeful lack of knowledge, not only 
as to the industry’s limitations but 
also as to the limitations of the steel 
itself. In directing attention to the 
importance of the salesman the speak- 
er stated that the salesman is the 
point ox direct contact between the 
producing and consuming ends of the 
industry. His education is highly im- 
portant. He should be _ properly 
grounded in the fundamentals of the 
business so that he will not give out 
incorrect information. The speaker 
contended that the seller in the old 
days usually was the owner and op- 
erator. Today the buyer and the man 
who actually makes the material are 
unacquainted. This has led to the 
employment of an expert or specialist 
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who in serving as the intermediary 
translates the special requirements of 
the customer in terms that the mill 
will understand. 


Cites Other Factors 


The claim agent is the next import- 
ant factor from the standpoint of edu- 
cational possibilities which the speak- 
er cited. This executive should be of 
a temperament especially fitted for 
such work; he should know why it is 
necessary to standards and 
tolerances; and should never miss an 
opportunity to enlarge upon and ex- 
plain the particular manufacturing 
condition that resulted in the deflect 
or condition under complaint. The 
speaker also stressed the importance 
of a customer visiting the mill. He 
suggested that the sheet industry 
sponser a bureau of research and out- 
lined how such a bureau would func- 
tion pointing out the potential value 
of such an undertaking. 

“Wasters and Seconds” was the sub- 
ject of a paper prepared by M. C. 
Summers, president, the Thomas Sheet 
Steel Co. but in whose absence was 
presented by S. P. Ker, Jr., general 
manager of sales. Following a lengthy 
discussion G. H. Charls, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, United AI- 
Joy Steel Co. made a motion that in- 
dependent galvanized 
sheets stencil each galvanized second 
effective im- 


establish 


’ 


producers of 
as seconds to become 
mediately. 

The motion was passed unanimous- 
ly and the president of the National 
Association of Sheet & Tin Plate 
Manufacturers empowered to place be- 
fore the department of commerce the 
matter of marking one or more times 
the word “seconds” on each galvanized 
sheet of second grade quality and 
the possibility of having the matter 
enforced by the foregoing department. 
E. T. Sproull, general manager of 
sales, Trumbull Steel Co. stated that 
the stamping of seconds also should 
apply to black, blue annealed and au- 
tomobile sheets and his suggestion is 
to be taken under advisement. The 
movement in this direction is one of 
the most important steps ever taken 
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by independent producers of _ sheet 
steel and will eliminate practices 
which long have been a source of dis- 
turbance to the industry at large. 
The closing paper of the session 
depicting the “Radical Situation in the 


United States Today and What the 
Executive Can Do to Prevent the 
Spreading of Radical Ideas” was pre- 


sented by Jacob Spolansky, formerly 


chief, Military Intelligence branch, 
Chicago. He asserted the _ radical 
movement is the most serious propo- 
sition before the world today. From 


Moscow, Russia is being erected one 
of the greatest plots ever known to 
overthrow existing order everywhere. 
The direct agencies which are work- 
ing in this direction are members of 


what is known as the communist 
brotherhood and these are the pres- 
ent dictators of Soviet Russia. JMHe 


mentioned that during the recent steel 
strike in this country tons of radical 
propaganda was found in the homes 
of steelworkers. He declared that 
communists in this country during 
1924 received $300,000 from Russia to 
carry on their destructive policies. 

Labor unions have set up barriers 
against communistic activity, he stat- 
ed, and as a result the radicals are 
plying upon the open shop business. 
The pointed out that com- 
munists have established industrial 
schools in Pennsylvania and in the 
Calumet district, Chicago. 

The three day session closed with 
remarks by W. S. Horner, president 
of the National Association of Sheet 
& Tin Plate Manufacturers, Pittsburgh 
who voiced appreciation for the work 
done by those who arranged and tvok 
part in the program. He stated that 
due consideration had not been given 
to the time and place of next year’s 
meeting but would be later. 

A. fellowship dinner preceded the 
three-day session. Entertainment for 
the ladies in attendance consisted of 
golf putting contests, bridge parties 
and afternoon teas. The roll of at- 
tendance included over 85 executives 
of various independent sheet producers 
representing 60 per cent of the indus- 


speaker 


rry. 




















Gear Standardization Is 
Making Progress 


(Concluded from Page 1293) 


ed proposed data sheets of recommended 
practice for roller transmission chains 
and sprockets, and these were accepted 
as rearranged to supplant similar 
sheets already in the members’ data 
books. The library committee, E. J. 
Noble, chairman, presented 11 data 
sheets for insertion in data books. 
After work extending over a period of 
three years, the report of the differen- 
tial committee, S. O. White, chairman, 
was accepted as recommended prac- 
tice by the organization. The member- 
ship committee presented five names 
for membership, one active and four 
associate, and these were unanimously 
accepted. The report of the nomencla- 
ture committee, E. W. Miller, chair- 
man, showed that considerable progress 
had been made in the matter of 
adoption of various symbols but much 
work along this line remains to be 
done between now and the fall meet- 
ing. The bevel and spiral bevel gear 
committee, F. E. McMullen, chair- 
man, reported that work on a tooth 
bevel gear system is not as yet com- 
pleted but may be by fall. 

The nonmetallic gear committee, F. 
G. Sorensen, chairman, offered a for- 
mula for consideration in determining 
the horsepower of nonmetallic spur 
gears which is to be presented for rec- 
ommended practice at the fall gather- 
ing. The worm-gear committee, J. C. 
O’Brien, chairman, presented an exten- 
sive progress report. The transmission 
committee, A. P. Emmert, chairman, 
reported considerable difficulty in lin- 
ing up a true definition for “trans- 
mission”; that particular part having 
numerous designating names in various 
localities. The tooth form committee, 
H. J. Eberhardt, chairman, presented 
with its progress report a blue print 
of a proposed basic rack upon which a 
vote will be taken at the meeting next 
October. 


The commercial standardization com- 
mittee, E. A. Kebler, chairman, pre- 
sented with its report a questionnaire 
which is to be submitted to the mem- 
bers for filling in monthly. The infor- 
mation is to be compiled by the sec- 
retary’s office in order to arrive at 
some conception of the conditions in 
the gear industry as they change 
from month to month. Data thus to 
be compiled will deal with quotations 
made; orders received; productive 
hours; shop payrolls; shipments billed; 
and unfilled orders. 

Numerous entertainment features 
were interspersed with the various 
technical sessions, a great deal of at- 


tention being given to the ladies pre- 
sent as guests of the organization. 
Bridge parties, teas, luncheons, golf 
games, shopping tours, and a theater 
party were features. A trip on Thurs- 
day afternoon to the plant of the H. J. 
Heinz Co. where a luncheon was served 
and a trip on Friday afternoon to 
KDKA broadcasting station of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., in 
which latter event the men joined, 
were likewise noteworthy. The West- 
inghouse company served luncheon to 
the entire party. At the annual ban- 
quet Friday evening at the William 
Penn hotel, Rev. Dr. Carl Wallace 
Petty delivered an inspirational ad- 
dress entitled “Miracles of Loyalty,” 
pointing out that honesty, fair deal- 
ing and loyalty are the stepping stones 
to success in any undertaking no mat- 
ter how small or large. After ad- 
journing at noon on Saturday, the 
convention closed with a trip to the 
Midland, Pa., steel plant of the Pitts- 
burgh Crucible Steel Co. 


Stockholders Told _ of 
Bethlehem Litigation 


In a statement to stockholders of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp., the presi- 
dent, Eugene G. Grace, reviews the lit- 
igation between the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corp. Ltd., and the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corp. No part of Bethlehem’s 
claim of over $9,000,000 for which it 
is suing the fleet corporation has been 
included in its profits are taken up as 
an asset on its books. Regarding the 
fleet corporation’s recent suit against 
Bethlehem, it is said: 


“The real question involved is 
whether Bethlehem shall be paid in ac- 
cordance with the terms of its con- 
tracts or whether the contracts are to 
be disregarded and a lower basis of 
compensation substituted. 

“In addition to its war program for 
naval vessels, Bethlehem built for the 
Emergency Fleet Corp. 138 ships of 
varying and intricate design of about 
1,100,000 deadweight tons in the ag- 
gregate, at a total cost of about $260,- 
000,000. Eighty-six of these ships 
were constructed under a form of con- 
tract generally called the “cost plus a 
fixed fee, plus a percentage of sav- 
ings” form. These contracts. pro- 
vided that Bethlehem should receive 
for each ship its actual cost plus a 
fixed fee (in no case greater, in some 
cases less, than 10 per cent of the 
estimated cost specified in the con- 
tract) plus a part (usually one-half) 
of the saving in actual cost below 
the estimated cost. 

“After its building program was 
completed Bethlehem pressed for the 
payment of the balance due under its 
contracts. The Emergency Fleet Corp. 
did not deny that some payment was 
due, but disputed the amount. Its 
final re-audit, which was completed 
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about Sept. 1, 1922, found that an 
undisputed balance of $3,267,825 was 
due to Bethlehem exclusive of certain 
disputed items. These disputed items 
were then referred by the Emergency 
Fleet Corp. to one of its own special 
counsel, the Hon. William Marshall 
Bullitt, former solicitor general of the 
United States, who after numerous 
hearings and an extensive investiga- 
tion found the amount of the unpaid 
balance due Bethlehem to be about 
$5,500,000. 

“In order to reach a prompt settle- 
ment, Bethlehem was willing to accept 
the Bullitt award although consider- 
ably less than the amount it believed 
to be due. 

“The Emergency Fleet Corp., how- 
ever, repudiated the Bullitt award and 
suppressed his report. Then, in May, 
1923, for the first time it advanced the 
contention that the cost plus savings 
form of contract was invalid, that 
Bethlehem’s compensation earned un- 
der its contracts was excessive, and 
that Bethlehem had been over paid 
several million dollars.” 


Manufacturers Approve 
Government Programs 


Hearty approval of the Mellon in- 
come tax program was expressed in a 
resolution adopted unanimously by the 
eleventh annual convention of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of New 
Jersey, at Atlantic City, May 2. In 
another resolution the convention en- 
dorsed President Coolidge’s economy 
program. By resolution also the con- 
vention supported Vice President 
Dawes in his attempt to modify a 
closure rule in the senate. 

The United States should welcome 
rather than fear European industrial 
competition, according to George E. 
Roberts, vice president of the National 
City bank of New York, in an address 
before the convention. “It is a mis- 
take to think of the countries of Eu- 
rope as competitors only.” They are 
consumers and customers as well. Mr. 
Roberts pointed out that it was im- 
possible for any one nation to “cor- 
ner the world’s business,” and empha- 
sized the necessity of interdependent 
relationship. 


Gary Breaks Ground 


Chicago, May 12.—Judge E. H. 
Gary, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corp., May 8 broke ground for 
the new building on the McKinlock 
Memorial campus of Northwestern 
university which is to house the Gary 
law library. Including $100,000 re- 
cently, Judge Gary’s gifts to the li- 
brary total $366,000. May 7 Judge 
Gary and a party of Steel corporation 
officials, arriving from Birmingham, 
inspected the corporation properties at 
Gary in company with officers of 
the Illinois Steel Co. 
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News of 


Societies 











EN sessions have been arranged 


for the twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials 
which is to be held at  Chal- 


fonte-Haddon hall, Atlantic City, N. 
23-26. The program has been 
that afternoons will be 
for committee 
recreation. To accomplish 
sessions will 
Monday 


J., June 
arranged so 
left open 
and for 
this, simultaneous 
be held on three occasions. 
afternoon evening and 
day morning afternoon 
reserved for committee 
The opening 
evening. The president’s address will 
the 
evening 
annual 


meetings. 


and Tues- 


and are 
meetings. 
session is on Tuesday 
general session 
and 
smoker 


be presented at 
on Wednesday 
followed by the 
dance. Another 
Thursday evening 
to testing, research and writing spec- 


The 


will be 
and 
general session on 


will be devoted 


ifications. condensed program is 


as follows: 


Monday, June 22 
APTERNOON 
Registration. 
Committee meetings. 
EVENING 
meetings. 
Tuesday, 
MORNING 


Committee 
June 23 


meetings. 
EVENING 
Cast 


Committee 


Tron, Iron and Corrosio 


Wrought 


Paper: “Accelerated Corrosion Tests on Bare 
Overhead Electrical Conductors,” by F. | 
Fowle. 

Paper: “Evaluation of Corrosion Tests 
E. Blough 

Committee reports. 

Wednesday, June 24 


MorNING 


Nonferrous Metals and Metallography 


Paper: “Softening of Hard Rolled Electrolytic 
Copper,” by N. B. Pilling and G. P. Halli- 
well. 

Paper: me Note on the Microstructure of 
Aluminum-Iron Alloys,” by E. H. Dix Jr 


Committee report: 
Ceramics, Coal, T 

Papers. 

Committee reports 


mber, Rubber and Slate 


EVENING 

President’s address by F. M. 

Annual report of executive committee by 
Warrick, secretary-treasurer. 


Farmer 


Committee reports 
Announcement of election of officers 
Informal dance and smoker. 
Thursday, June 25 
Steel and Fatigue of Metals 
Paper: “Materials Used in High Pressure and 
Superheated Steam Pipe Line Valves,” by J 
Kaye Wood. 


Paper: “A Comparison of the Endurance Limit 
of Steel in Axial Tension and Compression 
with That in Bending,” by J. M. Lessells. 

Paper: “Fatigue Tests on Nonferrous Metals,” 
by R. R. Moore. 

Paper: “Typical Static and 
Steel at Elevated Temperatures,”’ 
Jasper. 

Committee 

Road Materials and Waterproofing and Roofing 

Materials 


Fatigue Tests on 
by T. McL 


reports. 


Papers. 
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Committee Reports. 
EVENING 
Speci- 


Nomenclature and 


fications 


Research, Testing, 
Paper: “Purchasing Materials on Specification,” 
by Dean Harvey. 
Committee reports. 
Friday, June 26 
MoRNING 
Petroleum Products and In- 


Materials 


Textiles, 


sulating 


Paints, 


Papers 


Committee reports. 


Cement, Lime and Gypsum 

Papers. 

Committee reports. 
EVENING 
Concrete 

Papers. 

Committee reports. 

Steel Treaters Name Officers 

O. B. McMillen was chosen presi- 


dent of the Pittsburgh chapter of the 
American Society for Steel Treating 
at the organization’s election 
meeting in the Fort Pitt hotel recent- 


annual 


ly. The other newly elected officers 
are: W. J. Priestly, vice president; 
H. L. Walker — secretary-treasurer; 


McInerney, S. L. 
W. H. Phillips, 
Merten and W. 


Duray Smith, W. J. 
Goodale, James Gill, 
C. M. Johnson, W. J. 
B. Crowe, directors. E. C. Smith of 
the Central Steel Co., Massillon, O., 
presented a paper on “Selection of 
the Proper Type of Alloy Steel.” 


Offers Constructive Suggestions 


In pointing to the unfavorable posi- 
tion of the gray iron foundry industry, 
Dr. Richard Moldenke, consulting en- 


gineer, Wachung, N. J., in a recent 


address before the Newark Foundry. 
men’s association, Newark, N. J., of. 
fered several constructive suggestions, 
He stressed the importance of asggo. 
ciation work in a national way, urged 
the appointment of a research body 
and appealed to founders to make a 
closer study of their own operations, 

All officers of the association were 
re-elected as follows: President, J. L, 
Carter, Barlow Foundry, Inc., New- 
ark; vice president, William Goldsmith, 
C. A. Goldsmith Co., Newark; treas- 
urer, J. A. Williamson, Isbell-Porter 
Co., Newark; and secretary, W. H. 
Mantz, Atlas Foundry Co., Irvington, 
N. J. Tribute was paid to the late 
A. O. Backert, president of the Pen. 
ton Publishing Co., Cleveland, and at 
one time president of the American 
Foundrymen’s association. 

cd * * 

British 
At the annual meeting of the Bir- 
mingham and Midlands branch of the 
Institute of British Foundrymen, held 
in Birmingham, England, April 30, 
a resolution of regret and sympathy 
on the death of A. O. Backert, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Pen- 
ton Publishing Co., Cleveland, and 
editor of THE FOUNDRY was adopted. 
Thomas Vickers, president of the in- 
stitute, and F. J. Cook paid glowing 
tributes to Mr. Backert’s achievements 
in the formation of the International 
Relations committee which has done 
much to improve co-operation between 
British and American foundrymen. 
Mr. Backert also was author of the 
idea which led to the interchange of 
different countries. 
resolution as adopted con- 
Cole Estep, 
the International 


Pass Resolutions 


papers between 


The 
veyed to H. 


was 
present 
chairman of Rela- 


tions committee. 








Convention Calendar 








May 14-16—Taylor society. Conference at 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Dr. H. S. Person, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, is managing director. 

May 15-16—National Hardware Association of 
the United States. Fourteenth annual meet- 
ing at Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. George A. 
Fernley, 505 Arch street, Philadelphia, is sec- 
retary. 

May 18-21—American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Spring meeting at Milwaukee. 
Galvin W. Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth street 
New York, is secretary. 

May 19-21—American Iron, Steel and Heavy 


Hardware association. Annual convention at 


Book-Cadillac hotel, Detroit. A. H. Cham- 
berlain, Marbridge building, Broadway and 
Thirty-fourth street, New York, is secretary 


May 21-23—American Management association. 
Meeting at Chicago. W. J. Donald, 20 Vesey 
New York, is managing, director. 


22—American Iron and Steel 


May 14, 1925 


street, 


May institute. 
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Hotel Commodore, 


Spring general meeting at 
New York. E. A. S. Clarke, 40 Rector 
street, New York, is secretary. 


May 25-28—National Association of Purchasing 


Agents. Tenth international convention and 
exposition at auditorium, Milwaukee. W. L. 
Chandler, Woolworth building, New York, is 


secretary. 
May 28-30—American Society for Steel Treat- 
i Hotel Van- 


Spring sectional meeting at 


ing. 
Curler, Schenectady, N. Y. W. H. Eisen- 
man, 4600 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, is 


secretary. 


for Testing Ma- 


June 23-26—American Society 
terials. Annual meeting at Chalfonte-Haddon 
hall, Atlantic City, -N. J. C. L. Warwick, 
1315 Spruce street, Philadelphia, is secretary. 
June 24-26—National Foreign Trade Council. 


convention, Olympic hotel, Seattle, 
Davis, India House, Hanover Square, 
Yori is secretary. 


Annual 
O. K. 


New 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








= 


al sales manager of the Central 
Harrisburg, 
formerly had 


[ F. NAGLE, just appointed gener- 


Iron & Steel Co., 
Pa., effective May 1, 
been president of the Nagle Steel Co., 
Pottstown, Pa. Prior to that, he had 
been sales manager of the Worth 
Bros. Co., Coatesville, Pa., until its 
absorption by the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co., New York. Mr. Nagle 
became connected with the Central 
Iron & Steel Co. as a salesman in 
March and was advanced to assistant 
sales manager in April. He succeeds 
H. L. Stevens, resigned, as general 
sales manager. 


Samuel N. Vauclain, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, will cele- 
brate his sixty-ninth birthday May 18. 

* *« * 

D. J. Needham has just been made 
secretary of the Ferro Enamel Supply 
Co., Cleveland. He is connected with 
the Central National bank, that city. 


J. H. Smith of the American Steel 
Engineering Co., Philadelphia, is re- 
cuperating from an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. 


Harlow Bradley, of Paris, France, 
representative of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., arrived at the home office 
in Milwaukee on May 12 to visit the 
general offices. 


H. D. Church appointed director of 
engineering for the White Motor Co., 
Cleveland, effective May 1, formerly 
was assistant chief engineer for the 
Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit. 

Peter Voss, of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., is president of the newly 
organized Purchasing Agents’ asso- 
ciation of Canton and Eastern Ohio. 
Mr. Voss was one of the organizers of 
the association in Canton. 


* * * 
B. H. Ackles, of T. B. Rayl Co., 
Detroit, president of the National 


Supply & Machinery Distributors’ as- 
sociation, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the planning committee in the 
division of simplified practice, de- 
partment of commerce. 


Edwin S. Corey, assistant sales man- 
ager of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.. 
Youngstown, is recovering from in- 


juries suffered in an automobile acci- 
dent. Frank Purnell vice president of 
the Sheet & Tube company who was 
driving the car, was slightly in- 
jured. 

* 

Albert E. Dyment former president 
of the Canadian General Electric Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has been made 
chairman of the board, the position 
just having been created. D. C. Dur- 
land sueceeds him as president. J. H. 
Black was elected a director to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of the 
ate Sir William Price. 


J. W. Hargate, for many 
connected with the Scullin Steel Co., 
St. Louis, has been appointed general 
purchasing agent of the National En- 
ameling & Stamping Co., with office 
in Granite City, Ill. The appoint- 
ment was effective May 1. Mr. Har- 
gate for five years had been in charge 
of the purchasing department of the 
Seullin Steel Co. 


years 


~ * ca 

T. E. McFall, recently made vice 
president and superintendent of the 
Connor Foundry Co., Grand Rapids, 


Mich., manufacturer of brass, bronze, 
aluminum and light gray iron castings, 
for four years was foundry superin- 
tendent at the Piston Ring Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. Prior to that he was 
with Campbell, Wyant & Cannon, 
Muskegon. 
* * ” 

James Gill has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager of the Foster 
Bolt & Nut Mfg. Co., Cleveland, manu- 
facturer of nuts, bolts and cap screws. 
For a number of years he was in the 
sales department of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., and for the last 13 
years has been in the sales department 
of the Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land. 

* * * 

Jan J. Elink Schuurman and Hen- 
ri A. Naville, directors of Brown, 
Boveri & Co., electrical manufac- 
turers of Switzerland, are on a tour 
of large industrial plants in this 
country. This tour includes particu- 
larly the plants of the New York 
Shipbuilding Co. at Camden, N. J., 
and that of the Wagner Electric 
Corp., St. Louis. 


* * ae 


Paul Andree, for the past 22 years 
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with Root & Vandervoort Motor Co., 
East Moline, IL, as superintendent 
of the automobile plant until 1920 and 
since as manager of its Cincinnati 
plant, has joined the Hoefer Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Freeport, Ill, as manager. The 
Hoefer company manufactures special 
machinery, drilling tools, and other 
equipment. 
*~ a * 

A. P. Cobb, vice president of the 
New Jersey Zine Co., 160 Front street, 
New York, was elected president of 
the American Zine institute for the 
coming year, at the annual meeting 
just held in St. Louis. Mr. Cobb has 
been prominent in the affairs of the 
Zine institute since its formation and 
previously had been vice president 
and chairman of its executive com- 
mittee. 

* * + 

Isaac M. Scott, president of the 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. 
Va., was elected a member of the 
board of directors of the American 
Iron and Steel institute, to succeed 
Alexander Glass, vice president of 
the Wheeling Steel Corp., who de- 
clined. re-election. The directors re- 
elected were John A. Topping, Joseph 
G. Butler, Jr., Samuel Mather, Ed- 
mund A. §. Clarke, William H. 
Donner, William J. Filbert and Willis 
L. King. 

+ * co 

Eugene W. Smith, who has been 
superintendent of the No. 2 foundry 
of Crane Co. in Chicago, on April 25 
was appointed general superintendent 
of all the foundries of Crane Co. Mr. 
Smith has been an employe of the 
Crane Co. for 53 years. His new 
post will necessitate frequent visits to 
the company’s foundries at Bridgeport, 
Conn., Birmingham, Ala., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. and Montreal, Que. 

* * a 

J. B. Marks, purchasing agent and 
assistant to the president of the Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, has 
been relieved of his duties as purchas- 
ing agent to devote more time to as- 
sisting J. F. Welborn, president. Gerald 
Alley has been appointed purchasing 
agent to succeed Mr. Marks. 

H. B. Carpenter has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Minne- 
qua works of the Colorado company. 
Ward Wire now is traffic manager. The 
changes became effective May 1. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


F. E. Mesta, New President of Mesta Machine Co. 

















REPARED to carry on the principles and policies 
of the company to the development of which his 
brother devoted much of his business career, Fred 
E. Mesta, just elected president of the Mesta Ma- 
chine Co., West Homestead, Pa., as announced in IRON 
TRADE REVIEW May 7, succeeds the late George Mesta to 
the leadership of this important engineering organiza- 
tion. 

With a widespread experience in all departments of 
his company, Mr. Mesta brings to the executive post 
a well grounded knowledge of the industry. Following 
his education in the public schools of Bethel township, 
Allegheny county, Pa., his home city, he attended and 
was graduated from the high school at Leechburg, Pa 
As many other men in business have done, Mr. Mesta 
later returned to continue his education after a_ short 
connection with the engineering branch of the iron and 
steel industry. His first practical experience in the in- 
dustry came while in the employ of the Leechburg Found- 
ry & Machine Co., Leechburg, Pa. 

He returned to the study of engineering, the technical 
training which he received playing an important part in 
his later accomplishments. This completed, he was trans- 
ferred to the engineering department of the Leechburg 
Foundry & Machine Co. Here he was placed in actual 
contact with many problems in the design and building of 
rolling mill equipment which later served him well in 
the management of the Mesta Machine Co. Following 





RACTICAL experience in all de- 
a rtments of his industry has given 
him an excellent ground work for his 
new position. 


et as his brother as head 
of the company he brings to his 
vigor and enthu- 


industry renewed 


siasm. 


S THE directing hand of con- 
A struction he now becomes ex- 
ecutive head over the extensive plant 
which he did so much to create. 


a brief period with the engineering department of the 
Leechburg company he was transferred to the sales de- 
partment and became a traveling representative of the 
company. At the same time he was active in sales de- 
tails, he had charge of the outside erecting work of the 
Leechburg company. 

In 1898, Mr. Mesta took charge of the construction 
of the present foundry and machine plant of the Mesta 
Machine Co. at West Homestead, Pa., becoming general 
superintendent of the works when the plant was put into 
operation. He remained in charge of operations as gen- 
eral superintendent until April 1912 when he was elected 
a director and vice president of the company in charge 
of operations. He held this position until his recent ad- 
vancement to the executive position vacated by the death 
of his brother. Thus he becomes executive head of the 
organization and physical plant towards the upbuilding of 
which he contributed so much. 

Other changes in executive personnel of the company 
resulting from the death of George Mesta and the ad- 
vancement of Fred Mesta, include the election of H. F. 
Wahr, former secretary, as vice president and G. E. 
Townsend, formerly assistant secretary, as_ secretary. 
J. O. Horning, treasurer of the Mesta Machine Co. since 
its inception, continues to fill that capacity. Directors of 
the company are F. E. Mesta, J. O. Horning, H. F. Wahr, 
W. J. Hirth and G. E. Townsend all being re-elected at 
the recent meeting. 
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Specifications Explained 
to Fabricators 


of the structural 
steel industry in Minneapolis and 
others interested in development of 
standard specifications for steel con- 
struction gathered May 4 at the New 
Nicollet hotel under the auspices of 
the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. This was the first meeting 
of its kind held in Minneapolis. Lee H. 
Miller, chief engineer of the institute, 
explained the effects of the institute’s 
standard specifications on steel con- 
struction. It is claimed that the speci- 
fications effect a possible saving of 12.5 
per cent in the cost of buildings. 


Representatives 


Foundrymen To Meet 

Dr. Richard Moldenke, consulting 
engineer, Wachung, N. J., will address 
the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s associ- 
ation at its regular monthly meeting, 
May 18, at 6.30 p. m., at the General 
Forbes hotel. His subject will be 
“Recent Foundry Progress.” Officers 
for the ensuing year will be elected. 
The report of the nominating com- 
mittee, as presented at the April meet- 
ing, follows: For president, W. K. 


Frank, Damascus’ Bronze Co.;_ vice 
president, L. V. Stevens, locomotive 
Stoker Co.; and _ secretary-treasurer, 


W. J. Brandt. The following are nomi- 
nated to upon the executive 
committee: R. W. Jones, Union 
Switch & Signal Co.; T. A. Reynolds, 
McConway-Torley Co.; E. D. Frohman, 
S. Obermayer Co.; James Jones, Pitts- 
burgh Valve Foundry & Construction 


serve 


Co.; and C. D. Carey, Verona Steel 
Casting Co. 
Plate Fabricators To 


Hold Meeting 


A meeting of the National Associ- 
ation of Tank and Steel Fabricators 
of which G. R. McAleenan, president 
of McAleenan Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh, 
is president, was held at the Harvard 
club, New York, May 21 at 10 a. m. 
An executive committee meeting for 
formulating a program of subjects will 
take place prior to the general meet- 
ing. Acceptances already received 
point to a large attendance and be- 
tween 25 and 30 plate fabricators are 
expected to be represented. This as- 
sociation was organized in New York 
Feb. 4, as reported in the IRON TRADE 
Review of Feb. 19, page 539. 


Neéadousdland Iron Ore 


Going to Germany 
Toronto, Ont., May 11.—The British 
Empire Steel Corp. announces that 
its operations at the Bell Island 


iron mines of Newfoundland will be 
considerably expanded by the increase 
of the working force from 1600 to 
2400 men. Sale contracts for iron ore 
with Germany will enable the com- 
pany to employ this increased force 
all through next winter. The ex- 
pansion is contingent upon the main- 








tenance of the present wage scale. 


The Penn Seaboard Steel Corp. and 
subsidiaries report for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1924, a deficit of $329,803, 
after interest charges, etc., as com- 
pared with a deficit of $33,007 in the 
preceding year. 





Obituaries 





ORDENIO ARNOLD SEVER- 
€, ANCE, one of the most promi- 

nent attorneys in defense of the 
United States Steel Corp. against its 
suit by the government for dissolu- 
tien, died recently at Pasadena, Calif., 
at the age of 62. - Mr. Severance 
served as counsel for many Lake Su- 
perior mining companies. As _ special 
assistant to the attorney general in 
charge of a suit to dissolve the merger 
of the Union Pacific and the Southern 


Pacific railroads he won wide recog- 
nition. He was president of the Amer- 
ican Bar association in 1921, chair- 


man of ‘the American Red Cross com- 
mission to Serbia in 1917, a member 
of the national conference of commis- 
sioners on uniform state laws in 1910, 
former president of Minnesota Bar 
association. Mr. Severance was born in 
1862 and educated at Carleton college, 


Northfield, Minn. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1883. 
* * * 
William Fullarton, assistant engi- 


neer to the vice president of Dodge 
Bros., Inc., Detroit, died last week, 
due to heart failure. 

Frank Transue, who died April 28 
at the age of 82 years, was vice pres- 
ident of the Transue & Williams Steel 
Forging Co., Alliance, O., manufac- 
turer of high grade drop forgings and 
sheet metal stampings. In 1895, to- 
gether with Silas J. Williams and O. 
F. Transue, Frank Transue formed a 
partnership known as the Transue 
& Williams Co. In 1916 the company 
sold its assets and formed a new com- 
pany, the Transue & Williars Steel 
Forging Co. Prior to 1895 Mr. Tran- 
sue was for many years half owner 
and manager of the then Transue & 
Armstrong Co., Alliance, manufactur- 
er of thresher teeth and other drop 
forgings. At his death Mr. Tran- 
sue was also chairman of the Alliance 
First National bank, of which he had 
been president for many years. 

~ * * 

Harry Sylvanus Hunter, aged 56, 

president of the Hunter Saw & Ma- 
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chine Co., died May 7 at Cambridge 
Springs, Pa. He was born in Butler 
county and came to Pittsburgh in 1886, 
becoming associated with the old N. 
Baird Machine Co. and in 1897 was 
the Pittsburgh district manager of the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. He was 
a pioneer in the pneumatic tool in- 
dustry. In 1898 he founded the 
Hunter, Anschautz & Kennedy Co., 
which. later became the Hunter Saw 
& Machine Co., of which he was presi- 
dent at the time of his death. He also 
was president of the Cowels Tool Co., 
Cleveland, and a director of the Al- 
legheny Valley bank of Pittsburgh. 

He was a member of the Engineers’ 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, and 
the Society for Steel Treating as well 
as social clubs. 

* * * 

Robert Siegfried, aged 66, of Car- 
rick, Pa., chief mechanical designer 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. in its early days, and associated 
with George Westinghouse, Albert 
Schmid and B. G. Lamme in their 
pioneer electrical work, died May 7 
in Pittsburgh after a day’s illness Mr. 
Siegfried came from his native country 
of Switzerland in 1888, and entered the 
employ of the Westinghouse company, 
which had but recently been organiz- 
ed, remaining with the company since. 
He began in charge of the drafting 
office, but soon was transferred to 
the mechanical designing department, 
and in his capacity of chief designer 
did much of the work of developing 
the first alternating current machin- 
ery, the Niagara Falls water power 
installation, and the first successful 
railway motors generators. Of late 
years he had been designing heavy 
machinery in the motor engineering 
department. Mr. Siegfried was edu- 
cated in the University of Munich 
and spent four years in German plants 
before coming to the United States. 


Returning to work May 6, at their 
old scale of $1.25 an hour, structural 
iron workers in Indianapolis ended 
their strike which began in April. 
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Ingot Output Makes First Drop 
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OR the first time in nine months, 
production of steels ingots in the 
United States registered a de- 
crease. Beginning with last August, 
following the low point: of July, the 
upward swing had been unbroken. To- 
tal production in April was 3,587,524 
gross tons, according to statistics com- 
piled by the American Iron and Steel 
institute from figures supplied by 
companies which in 1924 made 94.43 
per cent of the country’s total. 
Against the 4,198,520-ton output of 
March, the April figure was a loss of 
610,996 tons, or 14.5 per cent. Both 
April and March were months of 26 
working days. 
On an average daily basis, the April 


output of ingots represented 137,982 
tons per day, which compared with 
the 161,482 tons of the preceding 


month, was a loss of 23,500 tons per 
day, or 14.5 per cent. After 
ing in March 99.8 per cent of the 
country’s high mark in March, 1923, 
the April production dropped down to 
85.5 per cent of the peak. As against 
the low point rate of last July of 72,- 
223 tons per day, the April figure rep- 


reach- 


resents an improvement of 91 per 
cent. 
With 311 as the number of work- 


ing days in the year and the produc- 
tion of 137,982 tons per day in April, 


the indicated annual production was 
42,910,000 tons. The indicated rate 
for March was 50,220,000 tons. The 
country’s highest actual production 


for a full year was in 1917 when 43,- 
619,200 tons of ingots were made. 
A complete check-up of statistics 


by the institute shows that during 
1924 the reporting companies pro- 


duced 94.43 per cent of the actual 
total of the country. Consequently the 
statistics for 1924 and the first three 
months of 1925 have been revised on 


that basis. The former percentage 
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Highest Production, March 1924 









94.84 per cent. In addition to 
the revising the production table on 
the new several adjustments 
have been made. Comparisons of steel 
ingot production by months for 192 
and the first four months of 1925, as 
compiled by the American Iron and 
Steel institute are given in the accom- 
panying table. 


was 


basis, 


April Steel Tonnage in 
Further Decline 
Unfilled bookings of the United 
States Steel Corp., as of April 30, 
were 4,446,568 tons. This is a decline 


of 416,996 tons, or approximately 


decline was 8.6. Excellent shipments 
and slowing up in new business are 


the principal factors in this further 


decline. Monthly comparisons follow: 

Change, Change, 

Date Total tonnage per cent 
Apr. 30, 1925 .... 4,446,568 416,996—- 8.6 
Mar. 31, 1925 . 4,863,564 421,207 7.0 
Feb. 28, 1925 uw 5,284,771 247,488+ 4.8 
Jan. 31, 1924 ........... 5,037,823 220,647+ 4.58 
Ce le 4,816,676 784,707+-19.1 


Nov. 80, 1924 
Oct. 31, 1924 


. 4,031,969 506,699+-14.3 
. 8,525,270 51,490+ 1.48 


L+++t+++ | | 


Sept. 30, 1924 . 8,473,780 184,203+- 5.59 
Aug. 31, 1924 ........... 3,289,577 102,505-+- 3.02 
July 31, 1924 ... 3,187,072 75,433— 2.3 
June 30, 1924 .. 3,262,505 365,584—11.1 
May 31, 1924 3,628,089 580,358—13.79 
April 30, 1924 . 4,208,447 574,360—12.008 


Mar. 31, 1924 . 4,782,807 130,094— 2.6 


Feb. 29, 1924 . 4,912,901 114,472+ 2.3 + 
Jan. 31, 1924 eee 4,798,429 350,183+- 7.8 
Dec. 31, 1923 ........... 4,445,339 76,755-+- 1.7 
Nov. 80, 1923 ........... 4,368,584 304,241— 6.5 
Oct. 31, 1923. ........... 4,672,825 362,925— 7.2 - 


Sept. 30, 1923 . 5,035,750 378,913— 6.99 


Tenth of Ore From Great 
Northern Properties 


Of the 44,000,000 tons of iron ore 
shipped from the Lake Superior dis- 
trict in 1924, 6,797,753 tons came 
from the Great Northern properties, 
according to the trustees’ eighteenth 
annual report, just issued. The re- 
port shows that the total tonnage 
mined from the properties to date is 
127,966,949 tons, a little more than 
one-tenth of the total of 1,178,421,047 
shipped from all the mines of the 
Lake Superior district since the first 
record of mining. Under new leases, 
made since Jan. 1, 1913, the Great 
Northern properties’ shipment in 1924 
was 4,743,112 tons, and under prior 
leases the amount was 2,054,641 tons. 


within 4000 tons of the drop in the The minimum shipment required by 
preceding month. In percentage, the all leases for 1925 is 5,488,667 tons. 
mH TL mM inUnMunneAysUutTN peneneanennnnent vnemunnt 
. _ 
Steel Ingot Production, 1924-25 
94.43 Per Cent of Industry Reporting 
Gross Tons 
Approximate 
daily 
Monthly Calculated production Change in 
production monthly No. of all daily 
companies production working companies production 
1924 Open hearth Bessemer All other reporting all companies days gross tons per cent 
Tan 2,766,534 667,032 12,577 3,446,143 3,649,913 27 135,182 +18.0 
Feb. 2.902.641 695,905 14,085 3.612.631 3,826,246 25 53,050 +.18.2 
Mar. 3,249,783 706,801 15,260 3,971,844 4,206,699 26 161,796 + 5.7 
Apr 2,575,788 573,381 12,356 3,161,525 3,348,466 26 128,787 20.4 
Total 
4 mos 11,494,746 2,643,119 54,278 14,192,148 15,031,324 104 144,532 
May 2,060,896 425,099 6,648 2,492,643 2,640,034 at 97,779 —24.1 
June 1,637,660 810,070 2.622 1,950,352 2.065.676 25 R2 627 —15.5 
Jul 1,525,912 241,880 5,162 772,954 1,877,789 26 72,223 —12.6 
Au 2,042,820 861.781 5,764* > 410,365* 9 552,891* 26 98,188" 36.0 
Sept 2.952.976 109,922 6. 864* 2? 669.762* 2.827,.625* 25 108.755* 10.7 
Oct 2.505.403 438,468 7,058* 2,950,929* 8,125,418* 27 115,756* tL 6.4 
Nov 2,479,147 459,349 8.403* 2,946,899* 3,121,149* 25 124,846* 7.8 
Dec 2,811,771* 546,506 11,707* &,269,984* 3,569,251* 2¢ 137(279* + 9.9 
Total 28,811,331* 5,836,194 108.506" 34.756.081* 36.811.157* 312 117.98 
19 
Jan 3.262.748 689.996 11,960 3,964,704 $,198,564* 27 155,502" +-13.3 
Feb > 931.964 602.042 13,014 8 .547,020 3,756,.243* 24 156,510* L- 0.6 
Mar 3.336.169 614,860 13,633" 3.964.662* 4,198,.520* 26 161,482* + 3.1 
cor 2.857.802 515.715 14.182 3.327.699 3,587,524 26- 137,982 14.5 
Total 
4 me 12.388.683 9 429 61 2 729 R64 ORS 1 740.851 10 152.824 
Revised 
| 
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Lines of Productive Enterprise 


| Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 








ING CO., formerly of Cleveland, 

has removed its plant to Niles, 
0., where it has bought and remodeled 
the plant of the Ohio Steel Products 
Co., at Mineral Ridge, a suburb. The 
company produces steel conduit, special! 
bends and conduit elbows. Henry 
Freedman is chairman of the board, 
A. Onaroto vice president and I. J. 
Freedman secretary and_ treasurer. 
The office of president is vacant. 


A MERICAN TUBE & PIPE BEND- 


ORDAN MOTOR CAR CO., Cleve- 

land, has leased the entire plant 
of the Briggs Mfg. Co., Cleveland for 
three years, embracing about 185,000 
square feet. The space will be used 
for painting and finishing bodies. 


HEELING BRONZE CASTING 

CO., Wheeling, W. Va.,_ has 
merged with the B & M Rolling Mill 
Co., of that city under the name of 
the former company, with its plant at 
Thirty-sixth and McColloch streets. 


* 


ITTSBURGH MODEL ENGINE 

CO., Pittsburgh, merged some 
months ago with the Standard Steel 
Car Co. has sold its plant on Lex- 
ington avenue to the latter company, 
covering 227,296 square feet, with 
numerous modern factory buildings. 


ONTRACT for a recuperative car- 

bonization furnace for the Carbon 
Products Co., Lancaster, O., has been 
awarded to the Chapman-Stein Fur- 
nace Co., Mt. Vernon, O. The fur- 
nace will be used in the manufac- 
ture of carbon electrodes. 


ENERAL DIE CASTING & MA- 
CHINERY CO., Chicago., A. E. 
Croft, general manager, will remove 
shortly to Benton Harbor, Mich., and 
establish a plant there. The Benton 
Harbor Malleable Co. will be reor- 
ganized with $60,000 capital and the 
two concerns will be merged. 
ROUND was broken May 7 be- 
tween Hickory and Locust streets, 
Martins Ferry, O., for a $75,000 build- 
ing for the Beans Foundry Co. The 


building is to be 150 feet long and 
to have 75 feet of frontage. It will 
be devoted entirely for foundry work, 
the offices and warehouses remaining 
in the present structure. The Beans 
Foundry Co. was started in 1909 by 
the late James H. Beans; today George 
E. Beans, son of the founder, is at its 
head, and John Beans, another son is 
to be sales manager. 
* a =a 

HAIN Belt Co., Milwaukee, has re- 

elected C. R. Messinger president 
and the remainder of its officers were 
continued. The company is employed 
practically full time and among large 
contracts that of conveying equipment 
for additions to the Hudson-Essex 
plant at Detroit. 


* 


¢ ROWN MACHINE CO., 809 Win- 

nebago street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has added equipment to produce light 
and heavy stampings, installing mod- 
ern presses. The company heretofore 
has been building special machinery 
for confectioners, bakers, printers and 
laundries, as well as jigs and dies. L. 
E. Buchholz is president. 


* 


UILDING of steel barges at the 

shipyard of George D. Ryan & 
Son, Oshkosh, Wis., is being carried on 
successfully, a 600-ton barge for the 
Fox River Navigation Co., Kaukauna, 
Wis., being launched May 6. It is 
142 feet long, with 24-foot beam and 
8-foot hold. This yard has built 800- 
ten barges 30 x 150 feet. 

. * 

HE Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 

30 Church street, New York, has 
booked an order for an _ unusually 
large elevated tank to be erected at 
Charleston, S. C., as a part of the 
city water distribution system. The 
tank will have capacity for 2,000,000 
gallons and will be mounted on a tow- 
er 85 feet high. The work will in- 
volve about 600 tons of steel. 


AVING disposed of the plant and 
Meachem Gear 
Meach- 
em has re-entered business by buying 
an interest in the Greasalt Products 
Corp., New York, manufacturer of 
cleaning materials largely used in the 
The company has been 
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assets of the 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., T. G. 


metal trades. 
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producing for about five years. Paul 
Cassidy, New York, is president. The 
main office is at 1966 Broadway and 
the manufacturing plant is in the 
Bush Terminal building, Brooklyn. Mr. 
Meachem has been made vice president 
and will make his headquarters at the 
Syracuse office, Seitz building. J. D. 
Kennedy is manager of the Syracuse 
office. He has been associated with 
Mr. Meachem for 17 years. 
ESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE 
CO., Pittsburgh, has taken title 
from the Pennsylvania railroad to 46,- 
096 square feet of land on West Lay- 
cock street and from the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago railroad for 
18,356 square feet adjoining the other 
parcel. The Westinghouse company 
has occupied the land for some time, 


utilizing it for the manufacture of lo- 
comotive stokers. 

EATHEM D. Smith Stone Cc.. 

Sturgeon Bay, Wis., has increase: 
its working capital and will buy ad- 
ditional equipment for its quarries, in- 
cluding a 300-ton power shovel with a 
7-yard dipper. A 10-inch~ reduction 
crusher has been bought, increasing 
production by 500 tons per day. Stone 
from this company’s quarries is de- 
livered as far east as Detroit and 
Cleveland. 


* * 


AULTLESS Protection Co., Madi- 

son, Wis., recently organized to 
manufacture household safety appli- 
ances has elected John Peterson, 
president, Frank A. Pearl vice presi- 
dent, and Charles A. French secretary 
and treasurer. The company will 
build a plant later, its products for 
the present being manufactured by 
the Capital Plating & Machine Co., 
Madison. 


* 


TOCKHOLDERS of the Diebold 

Safe & Lock Co., Canton, O., have 
re-elected Charles C. Upham president 
and general manager, A. J. Roos first 
vice president and treasurer, H. C. 
Weible secretary, J. L. Criswell vice 
president and general manager of 
sales, J. A. Fellows vice president in 
charge of burglarproof sales and H. 
A. Noble vice president in charge of 
fireproof sales. 
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Demand and Prices Show 
More Fluctuation— 


Sales Still Good 


REATER fluctuation in demand 

and prices is noted in the 

iron and steel warehouse mar- 

ket. Where some distributing centers 

have quickened in sales and prices 

have stiffened, other cities report a 

slackening movement and easier quota- 

tions. No marked changes in prices 

occurred in the past week other than 
customary shading on lists. 

Weakness prevails in the New York 


warehouse market, affecting most 
products. On the bulk of business 
quotationss are steady but where 


larger orders are involved concessions 
are common. Trading has slowed up 
with May buying thus far under the 
average for April. Structural ma- 
terials still lead in demand. 

Demand again was fairly good dur- 
ing the past week at Philadelphia. 
The most active buyers were cement 
companies which are taking corrugated 
sheets in particular. Jobbers are en- 
joying a good demand for structural 
All lines of consump- 
Prices are 


materials also. 
tion show fair activity. 
unchanged. 

Under present buying programs at 
Pittsburgh, many users of steel prod- 
ucts are placing orders every few 
days, aggregating a large tonnage. 
May sales are expected to exceed 
April’s which were larger than March. 
Prices are steady except on concrete 
bars which have been sold as low 
as 2.10c out of stock. One seller 
still quotes 2.50c Youngstown which 
is 2.6l1c Pittsburgh. 


Building materials continue to lead 


products in demand from Cleveland 
warehouses. Prices are unchanged, 
with less shading on some products 


than prevalent in the past few weeks. 
May volume is expected to equal that 
of April, which was reported 10 per 
cent over March by one company and 


the best since fall by another dis- 
tributor 

Chicago warehouses have reduced 
the base price on cold rolled strip 


steel and cold rolled flat wire from 
6.90c to 6.35¢. Quantity extras have 
been revised, having the effect of in- 
creases in small-lot buying. The new 
extras are: Under 100 pounds, $3; 
from 100 to 299 pounds, $2; from 300 
to 499, $1, from 500 to 999; 30c; 
from i000 to 1999, 15c, and 2000 
pounds and over, the base price. 
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Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Seattle : Satie 5.50e 
SEL sstesieneeetoiitionncvnets ail 3.265¢ SR ea ee 4.80¢ 
Buffalo “GE SAT SR ATES 3.30c St. Paul 4.T5e 
Chicago ...... aT he TE 3.00c NO 
a trator. ee 3.30c : 
Cleveland a ca 
Detroit saouaa ae ae 5.500 
Los Angeles ve 3.40¢ Cincinnati 5.65¢ 
New York ereseccesessee 8.24¢ Cleveland 5.35¢ 
Philadelphia ... 3.20¢ Detroit 5.76 
Pittsburgh 2.90¢ Los Angeles ...... 6. 15e 
eee asses $ 3.25¢ New York RTS ES, EN 5.35e 
— a Philadelphia 5.85¢ 
St. Louis 31 Portland 6.00¢ 
st ey 3.15¢ ree eee 6.25¢ 
ot. ecesesee . ecece 3.25¢ Seattle 6.50¢ 
IRON BARS We IID | hcesccbsccnas stcsecbenGdesoichauidl 5.80¢ 
Boston ....... mo Baceee S ete 3.265¢ St. Pau .... PIER ALY 5.75¢ 
Buffalo __...... ae 3.30¢ a 4 
Chicone ~ RR BANDS 
SEE isincptoneccentiinnan 3.30¢ —— sectnbawasnetasa 4.015¢ 
Detzolt EET NET NE 3.15¢ Chicago a 
a 3 24¢ a : seenesenenecsensenenes 3.65¢ 
Philadelphia a ee aoee 
St. Louis LOL SORT ie 0 Ree 3.85¢ 
oe etroit 3.80¢ 
REINFORCING BARS Los Angeles .... 4.25¢ 
Boston vane aun 3.25¢ t03.50€ New York 3.99¢ 
Buffalo 3.30¢ Philadelphia : 3.95¢ 
eee ees 2.70¢ Pitteburgh  ...ccccocsoscsses 3.60¢ 
Cincinnati 3.30c Portland 4.25¢ 
Cleveland 2.85¢ to 3.10¢ San Francisco 4.15¢ 
Detroit , 3.15¢ Seattle 4.25¢ 
Los Angeles, C. L. 3.05¢ St. Paul iigatanaesaned 3.90c 
Los Angeles, L. C. L 3.50¢ HOOPS Bi 
New York 2.95¢ to 3.15¢ Boston : 
Philadelphia 2.80¢ to 3.25¢ Buffalo pisces free 5.50¢ 
Pittsburgh 2.10¢ to 2.60c Chicago | 4.06¢ 
San Francisco, C. L. . 3.35¢ Geveand 4.15c 
San Francisco, L. C. L 3.80¢ Detroit 8.85¢ 
Seattle 3.50¢ New York Hr 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL SHAPES Philadelphia 4.20e 
Boston 3.365c Pittsburgh 3.60¢ 
Buffalo 3.40c Seattle 5.000 
Chicago 3.10¢ St. Paul pecneea be 4.40¢ 
Cincinnati oo COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Cleveland 5.206 Boston (shapes) 4.65c 
Detroit i oe Boston (rounds) 4.15¢ 
Los Ange es 8 $4c Buffalo (rounds ............ 4.20¢ 
New York “a rien Buffalo (shapes) 4.70¢ 
Philadelphia 2.80¢ to 8 00c Chicago (shapes) 4.30c 
Pittsburgh 8 25 Chicago (rounds) 3.80¢ 
Portland cress 5 80e Cincinnati (rounds) 4.05c¢ 
— _— 1sco 8 8c Cincinnati (shapes) ... 4.55¢ 
or . , 9 95 Cleveland (rounds, hex.) 4.00c 
St souls 8 Sbe Cleveland (flats, squares) ... 4.50¢ 
St. Paul : _ Detroit (rounds) RA EE 4.10¢ 
PLATES Detroit (shapes) ee ee ae 4.60¢ 
Boston 3.365¢ Los Angeles (rounds) 5.25¢ 
Buffalo 3.40¢ New York (rounds) 4.15¢ 
Chicago 3.10¢ New York (shapes) tee 4.65¢ 
Cincinnati . 3.40c Philadelphia (rounds, hexa- 
Cleveland, 14-inch and thicker 3.20¢ ee 4.15¢ 
Cleveland, 3/16-inch , . 3.425¢ Philadelphia (squares, flats) 4.65c 
Detroit 8.25¢ Pittsburgh (rounds) 3.80¢ 
Detroit, 3/16-inch 3.45¢ Pittsburgh (shapes) 4.30¢ 
Los Angeles 3.40¢ 7 ee 5.000 
New York 3.34¢ San Francisco (rounds) 5.25¢ 
Philadelphia — ...........00+ 2.80c to 3.20c Seattle (rounds) ...... 4.75¢ 
Philadelphia, 3/16-inch 3.00¢ to : = St. Paul (rounds) ............... 4.05e 
ittsbur , 3.0UC ji 
ee 3 25c FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
reine ea 3.30c Swedish hollow drill steel 
Seattle 3.25e New York, duty paid ........ 15.00¢ 
ot aake 3.25e Swedish iron bars round 
St. Paul 3.35¢ — — duty paid 6.75¢ 
NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS a ee ; 
Beaton, $/16-inch J 3.915¢ Yorks, Geaty petd cccecccceccccvcseses 7.00¢ 
Buffalo ........ 4.05¢ WELDED PIPE 
Chicago 3.80¢ Discounts from warehouse, New York City 
Cincinnati 3.90¢ Standard Steel Pipe 
Cleveland 3.35¢ WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Detroit 3.95c Black Galvanized 
Los Angeles 4.10c 1%-inch butt ............ wee 28 +21 
New York . 3.89¢ % to %-inch butt ........ —36 — 3 
Philadelphia 3.70¢ WUeinch butt  .......0...... —46 —29 
Portland _......... 4.50c eae —37 
San Francisco 4.20¢ 1 to 38-inch butt .......... .. —53 —39 
Seattle 4.50c ee Rn | —22 
St. Louis 3.90¢ 2%, to 6 inch lap .......... —48 —35 
St. Paul . 4.05¢ 7 and 8-inch lap . , —44 —17 
NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS 9 and 10-inch lap ......... —88 —Ié 
—_—o 4.95e 11 and 12-inch lap ......... —37 —12 
Buffalo 4.75¢ WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
Chicago | 4.50c Black Galvanized 
Cincinnati 4.55c 14 to %-inch butt .. . +44% +78% 
Cleveland 4.25¢ ff eae —4 +19 
Detroit : 4.65c | as b | +9 
Los Angeles . 5.15¢ 1 to 1%-inch butt .... —14 + 6 
New York 4.35¢ i ar ~ 14 
Philadelphia 4.70c 24-inch lap ................ . —9® 1. 9 
Portland 5.00c S Op Cee BD wes ~—iZ + 6 
San Francisco 5.25¢ 7 to 12-inch lap ....... _ +16 
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Warehouse Market More Spotted — 
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Construction and Enterprise 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham Metal 
Co. Inc., has been incorporated with $1000 
capital to manufacture metal devices by E. 
Stein, and I. Leet. 

LONG BEACH, CALIF.—U. S. Tool Co., 
3308 Cherry avenue, has awarded a contract 
for a machine shop and will require equip- 
ment. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Southwest Hard- 
ware Co., 4807 Second avenue, has let a con- 





Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to date 
of issue in which previous item 
appeared, 











tract for a 2-story factory and warehouse on 


Atlantic street, 80x140 feet. 


LOS ANGELES—W. B. James has leased 
space at Ninth and San Pedro streets where 
he will establish a plant for the production of 
small hinges for western manufacturers. 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—Pacifie Electric Clock 
Co. is building a plant here for the produc- 
tion of clocks and allied devices. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF.—McLaughlin Sheet 
Metal Works, 221 J street, will let contract 
shortly for a 1%, story metal-working shop. 





OPPEL INDUSTRIAL CAR 

& EQUIPMENT CO.,, 

Koppel, Pa., has opened 
a sales office at San Francisco, 
Calif., in the Rialto building, in 
charge of Harry C. Kraft. The 
agency will be known as the Kop- 
pel Sales Co. The engineering 
department will be in charge of 
A. E. Prager. 

Industrial Works, Bay City, 
Mich., manufacturer of locomotive 
cranes and crane equipment, has 
opened district sales offices at 425 
Whitney Central building, New 
Orleans, in charge of John A. 
Abele and at 843-A Hurt building, 
Atlanta, Ga., in charge of John 
J. Murphy. Douglas J. Calder, 
Conway J. Neacy and Monroe J. 





Industrial Business Changes 


land, has been appointed exclu- 
sive sales agent for the United 
States and Canada for aluminum 
sheets, strips and coils manufac- 
tured by Lehmaier, Schwartz & 
Co., Glendale, L. I. The National 
Smelting Co. will continue the 
manufacture of aluminum ingots 
and alloys. Lehmaier, Schwartz & 
Co. will continue to sell tin and 
aluminum foil as heretofore. 


a * * 


Davis Equipment Co. and M. E. 
Davis, railroad and construction 
equipment, have removed their of- 
fices from 50 Church street, New 
York, to 8 West Fortieth street. 


oa 
A. W. Rawlins, New York, deal- 
er in special steels, has moved his 


offices from 149 Broadway, to 


Room 1108 at 441 Lexington av- 
enue, 
» ok # 

The Browning Co., Cleveland, 
builder of locomotive cranes and 
other conveying equipment, has 
changed its name to the Browning 
Crane Co. 

cd ok 

John L. Key Inc., iron and steel 
importer, has moved its San 
Francisco office from 1164 Market 
street to 22 Battery street, room 
416. 

* 

Watson Engineering Co., New 
York, has removed its offices to 
140 Cedar street, where larger 
quarters are available. 

ad od ~ 


Thomas Tighe has disposed of 








Frankel have been made district = ie intevent in tie Suen 
sales engineers at the Chicago Room 553 at Fifty Church street. “ ’ — — raua naps 
4 3 aia Works, Centralia, Wash., to his 
office, 1051 McCormick building, * * : 
rs ' é partners, C. A. Althouser and 
and Chester F. Delbridge at the ae : - ss 
‘ ; ; The Republic Iron & Steel Co. Harry Bradford. 
St. Louis office, Railway Ex- : -“ . - ; 
ee has moved its Philadelphia dis- * * * 
change building. ‘ct. offic R 1512 in th 
an trict office to Room 1512 in the Western Machine Tool Works, 
: . ’ new Packard building, Fifteenth Holland, Mich., has bought from 
“sage Co. Iron Works, Se- and Chestnut streets, that city. the Garvin Machine Co., New 
attle, _ 7 vain its eral Ss York, the complete line of tap- 
name _ to Last aterway ron ; ; j 
: = ans pat = ing machines l 
Works. The Reeve-Fritts Co., 558 Wash- — sr es formerly built by 
. ; : the Garvin company, and will 
ington boulevard, Chicago, has ‘ ; 
. i build a complete line of taper 
, Chikientin Tien! been made representative in the véthin teanetelt tebiiiiiiaa 
> — po pre-B _—! Chicago district for Ohio shapers, ¥( . e 
i. my rage a ; ag agg Rockford power presses and Por- : ; 
ay View, Milwaukee, Wis., has ter-Cable production and _ tool M. N. Landay Co., Pittsburgh, 
changed its name to Acme Gal- veews lathes. has been appointed selling agents 
vanizing Co. T. F. Brosnahan is for Perry, Buxton, Doane Co., 
president and Irving Herrmann Pulp 7 Philadelphia, dealers in iron and 
general manager. The Square D Co.,_ safety steel and scrap materials. Head- 
' ' * switches, New York, has moved quarters will be in the First 
National Smelting Co., Cleve- its offices from 149 Broadway to National bank building. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Bodinson Mfg. 
Co., 11 Minna street, will build a 2-story plant 
for the manufacture of machinery at San 
Bruno and Leland avenues. F. A. Johnson, 


same address, is architect. 


TAMPA, FLA.—Atlantic Coast Lines, 71 
Broadway, New York, F. H. Fechtig, pur- 
chasing agent, will build yards at Uceta, Fla., 
including machine shops and will require 
equipment. 

WAYCROSS, GA.-—-Atlantic Coast Line, 
J. E. Willoughby, chief engineer, Wilmington, 
N. C., will enlarge its wheel foundry and 
other departments and install a pumping sta- 
tion. 

CHICAGO—Illinois Central railroad, F. L. 


Thompson chief engineer, 135 East Eleventh 


place, is building a roundhouse and shop build- 


ing at Markham yards. 


CHICAGO—Chicago Roller Skat« Co., 4458 
West Lake street, W. Ware purchasing agent, 
is in the market for a No. 2 or 3 screw 
machine, back geared. 

CHICAGO—Bates Valve Co., 8200 South 


Chicago avenue, C. D. Rexstraw purchasing 


agent, is in the market for tools and equip- 


ment for an addition to its factory. 


CHICAGO—Chicago Lock Co., manufacturer 
of locks, 154 Whiting 


agent, is in the 


street, L. B. Shinn, 


purchasing market for tools 


for an addition to its factory, includir lathes, 
drills riveters and small tools. 
CHICAGO—National Blow Pipe & Copper 
Co., E. S. Black president, 455 North Seeley 
avenue, is taking bids on a factory addition, 


two stories, to its machine shop. Fred 
Friedline, 327 South La-Salle street, is archi- 
tect. 

CHICAGO—Super-Safety Switch Co., 1219 
West 108rd street, has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to manufacture electrical ap- 
pliances by R. Dandliker, Leslie M. Rise and 


Herbert Beck, 105 South La 


correspondent 


Herbert Beck. 


Salle street, is 


CHICAGO—C. & G. Mfg. Co., 229 South 
Jefferson street, has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital to manufacture screw machine 
products and conduct a jobbing machine shop 
by Paul Click, Edward Glassner and Sidney 
Glassner. Arthue E. Fink, 139 North Clark 
street, is correspondent. 

CHICAGO— Quality Motor Parts Co., 2127 
South Michigan avenue, has been incorporated 


with $20,000 capital to manufacture automobil 
Thomas F. Mc- 


accessories and parts by 


Gowan, James E. Fentress and J. William 
Brooks. Epstein & Feiwell, 1726 Tribune 
building, is correspondent. 

CHICAGO—Maxson Corp., 53 West Jack- 
son boulevard, has been incorporated with 
$6000 capital to manufacture tools and ma- 
chinery by Charles M. Price, Elbridge B. 
Pierce and Harold D. Burgess. Scott, Ban- 
croft, Martin & MacLeish, 134 South La Salle 
street, are correspondents. 

DE KALB, ILL.—Nehring Electric Works, 
A. E. Nehring president, will build a 2-story 
addition to its plant this fall. 

SYCAMORE, ILL.—Chicago Insulated Wire 


& Mfg. Co., A. B. Gouchenour president, 


is building an addition 90x100 feet to _ its 
plant. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Eclipse Tool Co 
has been incorporated with capital stock of 


automobile 
equipment. The 
Ferguson, Hubert M. 
McCallister. 


$25,000 to manufacture and sell 


direc- 


Mc- 


and garage tools and 
David 
Fred 


IND. 


tors are: 


Ginniss and 


MUNCIE, Kitselman Bros. Fence 


New Construction and Enterprise 


South Council street, is about to 
175x220 feet. 


Mfg. Co. 
build a 3-story plant, 


IND.—Shourds-Stoner Co. 
will take bids shortly 
for the Terre Haute, 


including a 2- 


TERRE HAUTE, 
510 Tribune 
on a group 
Indiana & 


building, 
of buildings 


Eastern railroad, 


story car, machine and carpenter shop 60x240 
feet. 

WASHINGTON, IND.—Fire damaged the 
plant of the Leonard Range Co., April 28. 
The plant recently went into the hands of 
a receiver and had not been operated since 
late in December. 

ASHLAND KY.—Ashland Culvert Works, 
E. H. Wuerdeman manager, is enlarging its 


plant for the manufacture of ingot iron cul- 
verts and flumes. 

CHELSA, MASS.—The Atlas Heating & 
Ventilating Co. Ine., has been formed with 
$25,000 capital by Max Goldin, Celia Goldin, 
Chelsea, Mass., Augustine A. Bonzagni, Mel- 
rose, Mass., and Hilda Bonzagni, Melrose, Ma 

DETROIT—The Lamb Co. is asking bids on 
a 24 to 30-inch planer. 


DETROIT—E. Leciuex & Co. are in the 


market or woodworking equipment for a 
plant extension. 

DETROIT—The Fisher Body Corp. has 
awarded a contract for an additional factory 





here. 


unit 
DETROIT 3urner Inc. has been 


incorporated 


Gregory Oil 
$200,000 manu- 


Ed- 


capital to 
Hurd B. Guiney, 
Kellogg. 
Wilkins Co. has 


$50,000 capital to 


with 
facture oil burners by 


ward D. Shea and Clarence 


DETROIT—M. H. 
with 
goods 
Wilkins, 


2012 


been in- 
corporated manufac- 
materials by 


Milton 


building 
Wilkins and 
Detroit. 


and 
Alice 

Clements 

Easy 


has 


ture iron 
James H. 
Wilkins, 
DETROIT 
Bank 


$25,000 


street, 
826 


incorporated 


Lift 


been 


Dennis Door Co., 


Dime building, 


capital to manufacture doors, 
locks other 
Robert 


Second 


with 
Law- 


Adolphus 


frames, and devices by 
rence Wood, C. 
S. Dennis, 4835 

ECORSE, MICH. 
Co. has 


sash, 
Ferguson and 
boulevard. 
the D. J. 


will 


Foundry of 


Ryan been damaged by fire and 


be rebuilt. 
GRAND 


been 


RAPIDS—Blackmer Pump 


incorporated with $20,000 capital 


Rotary 
Co. has 
manufacture 


Klise, Oak- 


20,000 shares no par value to 
tools by A. B. 


and 


machinery and 


wood Manor, May G. Klise, Grand Rapids and 
Bernard S. Klise, Petoskey. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—F. J. Moore Sheet 
Metal Works, 1804 Washington avenue, is 
planning to build a plant at Western and 
Fremont streets. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Buss Metal Win- 
dow Co., 2728 Nicolett avenue, O. W. Buss, 
president, is having plans made for an addi- 
tion 100x100 feet for manufacture of metal 
window Will require high power brake and 
welding equipment. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN teese Metal 
Weather Strip Co. has been _ incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to manufacture all kinds 
of varieties of metal weather strips and 
other mechanical appliances. Fran} Reese 

president and A. B. Hull is secretary and 
re rer 

ST. PAUI MINN.—Chicago, Milwaukee & 

Paul Railway will spend $1,000,000 in a 
new terminal, roundhouse and freight yards 

i Pig’s Eye district. Roundhouse will con- 
tain 30 stal 


MO Easton Car & Con- 
been incorporated to build 


CITY, 


has 


KANSAS 


struction Co. 
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R. Hunt and 
Searritt building. 


railroad equipment by Thomas 


E. S. North, 1127 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—St. Louis Pipe Bending 
Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 capita] 
by Alfred S. Beeley 1435 Maryland avenue and 


George E. Duckworth. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Franco American Pree. 
ious Metals Corp. is building three factory 
buildings, two stories, 35x150 feet and 35x50 
feet. General contract to William Phelps 
Co., 21 Fulton street. 


Engineering Co, 
incorporated with $100,000 capital 
boilers by H. MacVaugh and 
Philadelphia. F. C. Menamin, 
attorney. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Boiler 


has been 
to manufacture 
Nicholas 
Philad 


Raspa, 
Iphia, is 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Donner Steel Co. is pre. 
paring to build two mill buildings on Abbott 
road 

BUFFALO, WN xe Helios Mfg. Corp. has 


been incorporated with $250,000 capital to 
manufacture machinery by A. Flehr, H. M. 
Feine and C. F. Hannz. Stanley & Gidney, 
Buffalo, are attorneys. 


DUNKIRK, N. Y.—American Locomotive 


Co., Schenectady, N. Y., is taking bids on 
construction of car shops at its plant here. 
HUDSON FALLS, N. Y.—Standard Wall Pa- 
per Co. has let a contract to the Austin 
Co., Cleveland, through its Chicago office for 
extensive additions to its plant at Joliet, 
Ill., including a mill room 60 x 3860 feet and 
60 x 60 feet and warehouse 100 x 140 feet. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—R. K. Le 
Blond Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, O., R. K. 


Le Blond, president, is planning erection of 


a 1 and 2-story plant 180x180 feet at Van 
Dam street and Nelson avenue. 

MAMARONECK, N. Y.—The Suburban Ice 
Co. is having plans prepared by Van Wart & 
Wein, 347 Madison avenue, New York City, 
for two ice manufacturing plants here cost- 
ing in the aggregate $60,000. 

NEW YORK—tTriangle Metal Plating Works 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital by 
J. Cassara, J. Weiss and C. Pack. Weiss & 


Pels, 42 Broadway, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Stevedore Utility Corp. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital by 
H. Klein, L. Lifton, E. J. Blackstone. J..J. 
Tashof, 44 Cedar street, is attorney. 
NEW YORK—Dixon Garber Co. has_ been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital to manu- 
facture iron and bronze work by W. J. Dixon, 


J. Garber and E. Garber. A. M. Bakerman, 
403 East 138th street, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Everhot Heater Sales Co. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital to manu- 
facture water heaters by C. H. Ellin and 


L. H. Ryan J. H. Fox Jr., 20 Exchange 
place, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Continuous Tunnel Kiln Corp. 
of America, Warren H. Dunn president, 226 
West Forty-seventh street, recently incorpor- 
ated with $1,000,000 capital, will build tunnel 
kilns for ceramic, foundry and steel plants. 

NEW YORK—Kimbell Metal Products Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
by D. J. Sullivan, H. F. Link and W. C. 


Schoemaker, 51 Chambers street, 


Link. R. H 


is attorney. 


NEW YORK—Benton Tool & Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture automo- 
bile accessories by F. Musso, J. Brenner and 


J. Goebel. N. C. Helman, 291 Broadway, 1s 
attorney. 


NEW YORK 


incorporated with 


Marwil Machine Co. has been 


$5000 capital to manufacture 




















shoe machinery by M. Cangen, W. Deutschen- 
dorf and W. E. Warland. Hauff & War- 
land, 41 Park Row, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—K. G. Walter Radio Corp. has 
been incorporated with $5000 capital to man- 
ufacture tools and appliances by S. Kay, D. M. 
Caterer and R. Greenberg. Burger & Burger, 
233 Broadway, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Dworsky Film Machine Corp. 
has been with $25,000 capital to 
manufacture machinery and _ appliances 
A. Dworsky H. L. Hollander. L. 
Hanower, 1540 Broadway, is attorney. 

NEW YORK 
bee inc orporated 
manufacture 
L. Chester 
bany, N. Y., 

NEW YORK Corp. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital to man- 
G. V. Tucker, L. J. 
Jacobs, Kellogg & Chance, 
attorneys. 

Works has 
to 
C. Copelson, 
Wolodarski. 


incorporated 
by 
Ss. and R. 
Co, 

to 
Peters, 
Al- 


Champion Steel Products 
with $10,000 
W. 
Manning. S. 


capital 
G. 
Ryan, 


has n 


steel products by 


A. B. 
attorney. 


and 
is 
Stanley-Everett 
machinery by 


E. 


ufacture 
Schmehl 
82 Nassau _ strect 
NEW YORK—C. 
with 


and §S. 
are 
R. 
$5000 


S. Iron been 


incorporated capital manufac- 
by 
J. 


attorney. 


steel products 


and S. 


ture iron and 
W. 
361 

NEW 


corporated 


Reichman Snyder. 


Stone avenue, is 


YORK 
with 


had 
to 
by 


Lanphere Corp. been in- 


$100,000 manufac- 
oF. 


Farmer. 


capital 

products 
oe oh 
Orange, 


ture metals and metal 
Ussing and 


East 


Lamphere, L. 
Breenbowe & Rogers, N. J., are 
attorneys. 

NEW Refrigerator 
Corp. has with $100,000 
capital to manufacture refrigerating machinery 
by A. M. Motley, W. C. Krag and F. W. 
Ford. Prentice, Collins & Dwight, 55 Lib- 
erty street attorneys. 

NEW YORK 
incorporated 
10,000 


Electrovacuum 


YORK 


been incorporated 


has 
$10 
value to 
E. M. 
& Tay- 


Satopilas Leasing Corp. 
with 10,000 
common no par 
H. M. Taylor, 
Fritz. Plattfield 
attorneys. 

Number Plate 
Wheeler president, 
production of 


been shares at 
and 
for by 
and L. G. 
Broadway, 
YORK 


Broadway, 


each 
explore ores 
Bassett 
lor, 120 
NEW 
115 


equip 


are 
Corp., 
will 


Fedco 
W. #. 


a factory for a_ special 


number plate for automobiles. Equipment 


will include punch presses, drills, annealing 


equipment, grinders and hydraulic presses. 

NEW YORK®*—Goldberg Hot Water Feeder 
Corp. incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
tal to by S. 
Greengold, Cc. W. 
Groll, is at- 
torney. 


SYRACUSE, 


has been 


manufacture pressing machinery 
D. Pasco and L. 


West 


Goldberg. 


228 Forty-second street, 


N. Y.—Chapin Gear & Machine 


New Construction and Enterprise 


Co., Harvard place, has been incorporated with 
$20,000 capital to manufacture gears and do 
general machine work by E. I. Chapin and 
J. F. Owens. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Lawyer Railway Equip- 
ment Corp. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital by F. A. Lawyer, G. E. Broan and 
G. A. Scriber. A. C. Coon, Syracuse, is at- 
torney. 

HAMILTON, 
Ehresman 
will 


D. Denscher Co., Otto 
president, Seventh Monroe 
build an addition 1 
to its foundry 


O.—H. 

and 

23x60 feet, 
plant. 


streets, 
and 2 stories, 

SPRINGFIELD, 
J. K. Williams president, 
plant 90x250 feet. 
Steel 

oO. 


Shouvlin 


Trimmer Co., 
build a 1-story 
Belle- 
oO. 


Engine 


O.—Ringely 
will 
General contract to 


fontaine Bridge Co., Bellefontaine, 

SPRINGFIELD, 
Co, FF. Jd. 
avenue, is 


General contract to T. A. 


avenue, 


Gas 
president, 140 Sheridan 
addition 110x200 
1519 


Superior 


building a l-story 


feet. Graham, 
Clifton 

WARREN, 
Co. has 


by 


O.—Superior Bronze & Aluminum 
with $20,000 cap- 


Frank Wande and 


been incorporated 
Arthur J. 
W. 

EUGENE, 


been 


ital Gilmoure, 
Boy le. 
ORE. 


and 


Frank 
has 
now being pre- 
municipal water pipe line for 
in the sum of $610,000 have been 
Bids the near 


Preliminary survey 


completed plans are 


pared for a 
which 


authorized. 


bonds 


will be called in 


future. 
CHESTER, 
start 


Ford Motor Co. will 


assembling 


The 


on 


PA. 


shortly an plant, 


of 


work 


with a daily production 500 assembled cars. 


The plant will be erected on the site of the 
former Merchant Shipbuilding Co. plant. 
ERIE, PA.—Odin Stove Co., C. F. Hoffstet- 


ter general manager, has let contract to Henry 


Shenk Co. for addition to its stove plant. 
PHILADELPHIA—Contractors’ bids have 
just been closed by Sheipt & Vandergrift, 814 
North Lawrence, for a power plant addition. 
PHILADELPHIA—Contract for a $50,000 
warehouse and garage has been let by J. 
Sims Wilson & Co., 1125 Brown street. 
PHILADELPHIA—Contract has been 


awarded by the Fairmount Foundries, 38 West- 
for the of a 90x97- 
foundry addition. 


moreland Place, erection 


foot 

PHILADELPHIA- 
ufacturer of 
491 Stenton avenue, has 
for a 60x100-foot 

PHILADELPHIA N 
street and Torresdale avenue, will erect a plant 
of 


& Northrup, 
instruments, 
awarded a _ contract 
plant addition. 


Leeds man- 


electrical measuring 


2-story, 


John Zimmerman Son, 


consisting a main building, four stories 


high, 62x175 feet; a dye house, 1l-story, 70x80- 
feet, and a power house, 30x40 feet. 


PHILADELPHIA—The David Weber Co., 
Fifth and Locust, are having plans prepared 
by the Ballinger Co., for a manufacturing 
plant at Tioga, Richmond and Salmon street, 
100x365 feet, I-story, of brick and terra 
cotta. The plant will include machine shops 
and a boiler room. The company manufactur- 
ers corrugated paper boxes. 

PITTSBURGH—Pittsburgh Piping & Equip- 
ment Co., Thirty-fifth and Charlotte streets, 
A. Teggel purchasing agent, is seeking a 5- 
ton and a 10-ton crane. 

READING, PA.—Philadelphia & Reading 
railroad, A. T. Dice president, Reading Ter- 

building, Twelfth and Market streets, 
build a freight car repair shop, one 
story, 335x880 feet. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—William B. Powell San- 
itary Street Cleaner Co., Inc., has been incor- 


minal 
will 


porated with $50,000 capital to manufacture 
street cleaning machinery by W. B. Powell, 
and J. O. Boatright. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Plans are being made 
by Charles O. Pfeil and George Awsumb, ar- 
chitects, for a 2-story warehouse for the 


Crane Co., Chicago, manufacturer of plumbing 
and supplies. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Atlanta Plow 


fittings, 


Co., At- 


lanta, Ga., Clyde L. King, president, will es- 
tablish large plant here for manufacture of 
plows and other implements. 


HARRISBURG, TEX.—Harrisburg Pipe 
Bending Co. will build steel and tile 
fabrication. General contract 
Capitol and St. Emanuel 


& 
Pipe 
plant for pipe 
to J. B. Townsend, 
streets. 
ANACORTES, 
April 28 for 
ervoir, capacity, 
12-inch main 
water system. 
SEATTLE, WASH.—Leach Bros. Iron Works 
has been incorporated for $40,000 by G. M. 
Leach, W. G. Leach and Wm. A. Greene. 
SEATTLE, WASH.—L. J. Mueller Furnace 
Co. of Washington has been incorporated for 
$50,000 by A. J. Finlay, L. J. Mueller, jr., and 
H. P. Mueller. 
SEATTLE, WASH.—Leach Bros. Iron Works 
incorporated with $40,000 capital by 
G. Leach and Thomas A. 


WASH.—Bids will be opened 
reinforced concrete water res- 
1,900,000 gals., also for a 


to connect it with the city 


has been 
G. M. Leach, W. 
Greene. 
SEATTLE, WASH.—Lancaster Equipment 
Co., capital $45,000, has been incorporated by 
Reynolds, Ballinger & Hutson, Hoge Bldg., 








Iron Ore 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 51% per 
cent I -cecupksessstiniinteastnen . $4.55 
Mesabi bessemer, per cent 
iron <i claaale aiecaintaiiilceaandlaatansiad 4.40 
Old Range nonbessemer, 514% 
per cent iron scauieivoeatalas 4.40 
Mesahi nonbessemer, 5114 per 
cent iron soisndeteaeibaiadnndels 4.25 
EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 
per cent ..... pleat Ms 8.00 to 9.50 
Copper free low phosphorus 
53 to 65 per cent nominal 





Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 
Spanish low phosphorus, 52 


Ce BE DOR Cb iccsiccnrcsmun 8.00 to 9.50 
Algerian low phosphorus, 52 

to 54 per cent........ ssoareeuiaanios 8.00 to 9.50 
Swedish and Norwegian low 

phosphorus, 68 per cent...... 11.00 to 11.50 
Swedish foundry or basic, 66 

$0 GB POF COME ccrrccccciesescssnss BOG 16008 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 

60: Bh POR COD tkrccvccstctiitnns 8.50 to 9.00 
Algerian foundry and basic, 

50 to 54 PEF COMC.cccccccccesccsee 8.50 to 9.00 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 
tained. 


Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent.. nominal 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per  cent........ 
Washed, 43 to 44 cents c.if. tidewater 
Fluor Spar 
85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 


per net ton $18.00 to 20.00 
imported duty 
per 


Illinois mines, 
Washed gravel, 
paid eastern tidewater, 


net ton 17.00 to 17.50 
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for Paul P. Lancaster, L. B. Barde and 


Cc. W. Stimson. Company will deal in ma- 


chinery, equipment and iron and steel prod- 
ucts, new and second hand. 
SNOHOMISH, WASH.—City officials have 


authorized Miller Engineering Co., Seattle, to 
prepare plans and specifications for a 1,000,000,- 
gallon reservoir and improvements to the mu- 


nicipal water system. Bids witl be called 
within a few weeks. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—City council has 
awarded the contract for pumping station 


equipment to the General Machinery Co. 
which will furnish four horizontal pumps and 
two vacuum pumps. Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. was given the contract for fur- 
nishing motors, switchboard and other equip- 
ment. 


TACOMA, WASH.—Following announcement 
by Associated Oil Co. that it will establish 
a distributing plant here, Union Oil Co. has 
acquired a site on the city water way where 
it will build a storage and distribution plant. 


MILWAUKEE—Concordia College, 3200 
Cedar street, has contracted with the Dahl- 
man Construction Co., 4&6 Broadway, for a 


power house and refectory, 80x100 feet, cost- 


ing $100,000. Robert A. Messmer & Bros., 

221 Grand avenue, are the architects. 
RACINE, WIS.—M. Andis, 417 Lake av- 

enue, let the general contract to A. C. Kap- 


pel, Racine, for erecting a brick and steel 
machine shop, 136x202 feet, 1 and 2 stories, 
for manufacturing automatic hair clippers and 


New Construction and Enterprise 





Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 

Per 1000 f.o.b. works 
Pennsylvania, No. 1............ $43.00 to 46.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2.............. 40.00 to 43.00 
Ohio, No. 1....... .. 43.00 to 46.00 
> OS eee . 40.00 to 43.00 
Illinois, No. 1......... .. 48.00 to 45.00 
BEROOER, INC. Boncceccsseee .. 40.00 to 43.00 
Kentucky, No. 1.... . 43.00 to 45.00 


So” nearer ee 40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri, No. 1................-... 40.00 to 42.00 
Missouri high grade.............. 48.00 to 50.00 
Maryland, No. 1.................... 43.00 to 47.00 


Maryland, No.  2............+..... 39.00 to 42.00 
SILICA BRICK 


Pennsylvania $40.00 
Chicago ...... i 49.00 
Birmingham .. 48.00 to 52.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 


Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 
ae, 2 . eee $65.00 


CHROME BRICK 


(Per Net Ton) 
$48.00 











business operated for several months 
partnership. 
president, N. E. Tarble 
vice president, G. A. Rhenberg secretary and 
J. J. Johnson treasurer, all of Chicago. 


over the 


under a similar name as a 


Stanton Palmer is 


Edward Helmke, 802 South 
being or- 


WAUSAU, WIS. 
Eighth avenue, heads a company 
ganized to build and operate a foundry and 
machine shop. Wausau Iron Works is pre- 
paring plans and a contract will be let im- 
Inquiry is being made for a cu- 


planer, tool 


mediately. 
lathe, 


grinder and a 5-ton electric crane. 


pola, milling machine, 





Business in Canada 

CALGARY, ALTA.—Redcliffe Iron & Stee] 
Co. Ltd. has been incorporated with 1099 
shares of no par value to conduct an iron 
and steel business by Charles H. Livingstone, 
Lillian Thompson and R. B. Lott. 

ST. CATHERINES, ONT.—The Prentice 
Electric Power Appliance Co. of Canada Ltd. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capitaj 
to do electrical engineering by James G 
Schiller, James J. Mackan and Nella L. Nel. 
son. 

TORONTO, ONT.—North East Electric Co., 
of Canada, Ltd., has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to manufacture automotive and 
electrical equipment by Ernest G. Hathaway, 
Charles H. C. Leggott and Edna Fitzsimmons, 

TORONTO, ONT.—Scannell Office Machine 
Co., Ltd. has been incorporated to manufacture 
office and accounting machines with $50,000 
capital by Leuxenberg, Isadore 
Levinter and Meyer Rotstein. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian Telephones @ 
Supplies Ltd., has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital to manufacture telephone, 
telegraph and radio apparatus by Andrew A, 
Shuyler, Franklin W. Fisher and Frederick G. 
Fitzgerald. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Ellis Shipping Co. Ltd. 
has been incorporated with $75,000 capital by 
Joseph P. A. Gravel, Andrew C. M. Thompson 
and Janet S. M. Smith. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Petrie of Montreal Ltd. 
has been incorporated with $40,000 capital to 
manufacture motor vehicles, parts and acces- 
sories by Alfred W. Royan, James H. H. Rob- 
ertson and George E. Salter. 

THREE RIVERS, QUE.—St. Lawrence Paper 
Mills Ltd. has started construction of a plant 
buildings being 


Benjamin 


to double its output, 17 new 


planned. 


New Trade Publications 


other cutlery specialties. Architects A. L. 
Flegel & Co., Racine, are in charge. 
RACINE, WIS.—Blue Point Tool Co. has 
been incorporated with $85,000 capital to 
manufacture electric platers and will take 
LIFT TRUCKS—The Plimpton Lift Truck 
Corp., Stamford, Conn., has issued a booklet 
describing and illustrating its lift truck. 


REVOLVING SCREENS—tThe Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has issued a folder 
describing an iron frame revolving screen for 
foundries. 
STRAIGHTENER—A machine for 
shearing wire is 


WIRE 
straightening and 
and illustrated in a folder issued by C. E. Me- 
Arthur & Co., Chicago. 


described 


SAND THROWING MACHINES—The 
Beardsley & Piper Co., Chicago, has issued an 
8-page folder describing various types of 
sand throwing machines. Reproductions of 
photographs show the machine in operation. 

CULVERT PIPE—Spiral corrugated cast 


iron culvert pipe is thoroughly described and 


well illustrated in two pamphlets _ recently 


American Castings Co., Bir- 


issued by the 
mingham, Ala. 


ELECTRIC TOOLS—The construction of its 
electrical tools is thoroughly described in a 
folder 
Tool Co., Chicago. 
illustrated. 

STEEL FURNITURE—Office 
practically complete, all of fabricated steel, is 
illustrated in a catalog by the Angle Steel 
Co., Plainweil, Mich. A surprising variety of 
furniture is presented for office and shop use. 

GRINDERS—Clizbe Mfg. Co., Ply- 


mouth, Ind., has issued a pamphlet describing 
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issued by the Independent Pneumatic 


The various parts are well 


equipment, 


Bros. 


foundry use. The 
and the 


its grinding machine for 
features of the 


described and illustrated. 


machine rests are 


trailers are de- 
which 


TRAILERS—Two type of 
illustrated in two folders 
recently published by the Mercury 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. The various features and 
the specifications of the trailers are given. 


scribed and 


have been 


HOISTS—Hoisting machinery for various 
classes of service is presented in detail with 
illustrations and diagrams in a_ bulletin by 
the Western Machinery Co., Los 
Specifications and 


fully. 


Angeles. 
engineering details are 
given 
ELECTRIC MACHINERY—The 
R. G. Haskins Co., Chicago, has published a 
catalog of flexible shaft 
labor saving 
and the 


PORTABLE 
equipment, portable 
tools and devices. The catalog 


is well illustrated specifications of 


the tools are given. 

COLLAR OILING BEARING—Hill Clutch 
Machine & Foundry Co., 
a bulletin calling attention to its positive oil 


Cleveland, has issued 


feed and distribution system which interposes 
a film of oil between shaft and bearing and 
minimum. 


reduces friction to a 


WEIGHT—Accuracy 
error, as 
Toledo 


describ- 


MEASUREMENT BY 
human and 
possible, is featured by the 
Toledo, O., in a circular 


eliminating mechanical 
far as 
Scale Co., 
ing its scales as used in establishments where 


counting may be done by weight. 


SHOVELS—A textbook on shovels, spades 
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published by the Wood 
Piqua, O. The booklet 
kinds and explains 
subjected and the 


and scoops, has been 
Shovel & Tool Co., 
describes shovels of all 
which 


results attained in actual use. 


tests to they are 


BUILDINGS — Truscon 
issued a catalog of its 


STEEL Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., has 
including items ranging from 


Illustra- 


various products, 
complete buildings to foundry flasks. 
brief text 


presented. 


tions of installations and explain- 


ing their advantages are 


CRANES—A bulletin by the Morgan Engi- 


neering Co., Alliance, O., features a new 
crane trolley with worm drives and _ roller 
bearings The three-point suspension prin- 
ciple is embodied in the hoist and _ trolley 


drives. Brief specifications of the trolley are 


prese nted. 


GRINDING WHEEL STANDS 
wheel stand having the motor mounted on a 


A grinding 


platform located on the inside of the stand, is 
described in a folder which has 
by the Norton Co., 


characteristic 


been issued 
Mass. The 
specifications of 


Worcester, 
features and 


the machine are given. 


BUDGET CONTROL—Ernst & Ernst, New 
York, has isued a booklet entitled “Budget 
Control.” The definition of a budget is given 
and its application to industrial business is 
discussed. It shows how every detail in buy- 
ing, production, financing and selling may be 
then checked with and 


ial operations to assure profits 


planned in advance, 


zulated by act 


¢ 


nd prevent loss. 








_ = = = 





A. Pearance —the greatest 
automobile salesman. 








Appearance is a tremendous influence in making 
the cash register reverberate for the Automobile 


Dealer. 


Knowing the importance of this factor in retail 
sales, motor car manufacturers utilize it. They 
have always found a high degree of satisfaction 
in the smooth finish obtained with the use of 
Mansfield Automobile Sheets. 


The rare excellence of Mansfield Sheets is due to 
the fact that they are rolled from our own bottom- 
poured ingots. These ingots are the last word in 
purity due to the scientific treatment in the metal 
in the open hearth furnace and the Mansfield 
method of bottom-pouring. They are remarkably 
low in sulphur and free from “‘pipes” seams, etc. 
Mansfield Automobile Sheets are supplied in all 
qualities of Body Stock, Flat Fender and Hood 
Stock, Radiator Casing Stock, Crown Fender 
Stock. 


MANSFIELD 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 


“Wabik Metal’? Sheets for Vitreous 

Enameling, Metal Furniture Sheets, 

Milk Can Stock, Electrical Sheets, / 
Pickled and Annealed Enameling Stock 

for Kitchen Utensils. Sheet Bars and 

Ingots. 
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Yr« Bor 


MANSFIELD SHEET & TIN PLATE Co. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


) Mf 237 Gene M B 

( 1 1372 Wrigley B 

Ve rk, N. } 1106 Nat C Bidg 

( O} 002 Un 1 Tr B 
Philadelphia, Pa.—1504 West Venango St. 
Indianap , Ind.—1403 Merchants Bank Bldg 


Cincinnati, Ohio—720 First National Bank Bldg 
St. Paul, Minn.—€ 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Los Angeles, Cal 


Seattle, Wash.—1426 L. C. Smith Bldg. 


40 Endicott Bldg. 


237 Rialto Bldg. 
509 Wilcox Bldg. 
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Iron and Steel Production 


Pig Iron 


April 
BY cccccccece 
MED seccccccces 
{ary ovcccccces O 
August 
September ..... 
October 


brea 
ebruary ...... 
March 


ay’ 


eeeereee 
eeeeeeeee 


eeeeereere 


BY cccccces 
jon BSeesecces 
tly ccccscvees 
August 
September ... 
October 


eeeeeee 





- 15,718,579 


—Output-— 
Total Av. daily 


2,174,801 
2,047,036 


*69, 177 
34,897 


25,249,732 
1,081,813 


1,787,473 


25, 325, 099 
2,599,995 


26,845,902 


1,766,658 
1,781,285 
2,165,764 
2,044,904 
1,871,888 
1,773,282 
1,776,108 
1,921,832 
1,973,918 
2,092,061 
1,999,100 
2,032,301 
23,198,601 





Compiled By IRON TRADE REVIEW 
-Stacks- Output—— 
No. In Total is. daily 
1914 
joquery -.- 423 199 1,879,336 60,624 
ebruary ...... 423 219 1,888,607 67,450 
March ........ 423 232 2,341,551 75,534 
OO Fre wees 422 212 2,261,501 75,383 
tT nia nis shui 422 198 2,097,019 67,646 
June . «»- 422 193 1,904,566 63,486 
BOY ascce -» 422 187 1,955,324 63,075 
August ..... .- 422 187 1,996,483 64,403 
September ..... 422 180 1,882,718 62,757 
CRONE cocesce 422 162 1,767,227 57,007 
November ..... 421 150 1,501,269 50,042 
December . 421 154 1,495,325 48,236 
PE waetecetxneceens 22,970,926 *62,934 
1915 
anuary ...... 421 165 1,591,024 51,323 
ebruary ..... 421 179 1,666,592 59,521 
March ....... 421 190 2,046,280 66,009 
April «eee 421 197 2,114,518 70,484 
May ......0e- 421 207 2,255,157 72,747 
June . e+» 421 221 2,369,932 78,998 
Pe nenennwde 421 234 2,563,311 82,687 
August ..... - 421 246 2,774,825 89,510 
September .... 420 266 2,834,342 94,478 
October ...... 420 276 8,120,340 100,656 
November .... 421 285 3,035,235 101,174 
December . 421 295 3.201,605 103,278 
EEE? uns 63 wu p44 0h ee Oc 29 573 ,161 *81,022 
1916 
January ...... 421 304 3,171,878 102,319 
February 421 312 3,078,548 106,157 
RE bosceke 422 315 3,327,630 107,343 
April 422 320 3,225,496 107,517 
May ‘ 423 321 3,364,584 108,535 
june 423 325 3,213,818 107,127 
. er ee. 419 316 3,221,127 103,907 
August ...... 419 317 3,197,838 103,156 
September .... 419 326 3,208,041 106,935 
October ...... 419 328 3,508,180 113,167 
November 420 322 3,317,805 110,593 
December .... 422 309 3,184,178 102,715 
Co OT ee 39,019,123 *106,609 
1917 
January ‘ 422 310 3,159,839 101,930 
February ..... 422 317 2,649,935 94,641 
OS rer 423 331 3,255,813 105,026 
. sséseeae 425 333 3,328,061 110,936 
Mt ke Secesve 425 340 3,413,677 110,119 
June 427 347 3,260,234 108,675 
SS ae 429 351 3,337,442 107,659 
ee 431 357 3,238,970 104,483 
September 431 342 3,140,742 104,691 
October ...... 433 354 3,296,286 106,332 
November .... 434 344 3,198,597 106,620 
December .... 435 321 2,885,380 93.077 
BUEN “ake nt ence Gees 38,164,976 *104,561 
1818 
January -» 435 294 2,403,227 77,523 
February -- 435 319 2, 318,242 82,723 
March seeee 438 338 3,209,996 103,548 
April os S37 635i 3,273,355 109,112 
Sa 437 360 3,451,884 111,351 
= 437 353 3,316,148 110,538 
chalet aia 437 364 3,408,584 109,954 
RE - oseuen 439 371 3,378,479 108,983 
September 438 364 3,413,223 113,774 
October ...... 437 364 3,482,392 112,335 
November -» 437 360 8,347,844 111,595 
December .... 435 351 3,434,114 110,778 
EE Cite cans tee ccee 38,437,488 *105,308 
1919 
January 435 330 3,306,279 106,654 
February 435 311 2,943,347 105,120 
PE scsenes 435 279 3,088,023 99,614 
April 435 216 2,474,374 82,479 
era 433 197 2,107,729 67,991 
June 433 199 2,114,028 70,467 
Sa 434 240 2,424,212 78,200 
Fa 432 266 2,742,081 88,453 
September 433 163 2,480,790 82,692 
October ...... 432 216 1,864,424 60,142 
November 432 252 2,407,369 80,244 
December 432 262 2,626,074 84,711 
ree ee 30,578,730 83,777 
1920 
January 432 285 3,012,373 97,172 
February . 432 305 2,984,257 102,904 
March ....... 433 315 3,375,768 108,895 
April 433 278 2,752,670 91,754 
a cianveess 433 297 2,991,825 96,510 
June ..... 433 302 3,046,623 101,553 
| Pee 434 291 3,043,918 98,190 
August ..... 434 306 3,145,536 101,468 
September 434 317 3,124,308 104,143 
October ...... 435 290 3,288,341 106,075 
November 435 255 2,935,081 97,836 
December 435 202 2,700,268 87,105 
SEE Kescaveissnesacs SEMCORES 990456 
* Average. 


-Stacks- ——Output—— 
No. In Total Av. daily 
1921 
ee 436 184 2,414,753 77,895 
ebruary 436 155 1,929,394 68,906 
oO SPER 436 103 1,594,866 51,447 
| eer 436 96 1,190,751 39,691 
eee 436 90 1,215,272 39,202 
SN cata os eels 436 74 1,064,007 35,466 
ree 435 69 864,642 27,892 
ee 436 ©6669 954,901 30,802 
September 435 84 985,795 32,859 
ee Tee 435 95 1,234,450 39,821 
November ..... 429 120 1,414,958 47,165 
December ..... 42 123 1,642,775 52,992 
| RR eae 16,506,564 *45,223 
1922 
Ore 430 127 1,645,804 53,090 
February ..... 429 139 1,630,180 58,220 
are 429 155 2,035,908 65,674 
mE <atenwaks 429 161 2,070,161 69,005 
CO ae - 427 175 2,309,348 74,495 
DE asveenskse 427 191 2,362,455 78,748 
EG Gaueepauhe 427 170 2,403,030 77,517 
ee ee 427 143 1,810,665 58,408 
September ..... 427 189 2,024,008 67,466 
ee Vee 428 218 2,629,655 84,827 
November - 428 241 2,846,110 94,870 
December ..... 428 253 3,083,520 99,468 
a eer 26,850,844 *73,563 
1923 
January 428 261 3,228,226 104,136 
February 424 278 2,993,918 106,925 
MQTER § cccse 424 295 3,523,595 113,664 
ee 423 311 3,547,012 118,233 
 vcancicds 423 322 3,868,486 124,790 
MD \cesws ven 424 322 3,667,868 122,262 
MU Uiceeteseee 418 299 3,684,677 118,860 
August ..... 418 270 3,448,886 111,254 
September 418 254 3,117,526 103,917 
October 418 245 3,142,642 101,375 
November 418 229 2,891,191 96,373 
December 418 231 2,912,527 93,952 
SORA Fs aca eat ewe ae 40,025,850 *109,659 
1924 
ee: Oe 414 248 3,015,480 97,273 
February wee 414 263 3,072,165 105,937 
rere 410 269 3,465,389 111,787 
.. re 410 234 3,226,107 107,537 
ee. avwsuwe 411 187 2,619,986 84,515 
ee Te ses 411 158 2,022,836 67,427 
i ae ee 411 145 1,783,457 57,531 
August. . 411 150 1,882,986 60,741 
September - 411 174 2,053,617 68,454 
October -»-.- 411 182 2,461,727 79,410 
November - 411 204 2,514,979 83,832 
December - 411 229 2,956,389 95,367 
SURE ek cu dice de mada 31,076,572 *84,908 
1925 
January -++» 411 251 3,372,207 108,781 
February 411 256 3,214,067 114,788 
March 410 246 3,571,422 115,207 
April 409 221 38,211,235 107,041 


Ingots and Castings 


By American Iron and Steel Insti 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


Ingots 
40,881,392 
19,224,084 
34, 568,41 
43,485, 665 


tute 


Total 
42,132,934 
19,783,797 
35,602,926 
44,943,696 


Castings 


Monthly lowes Output 


1924 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July . 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 

1925 
January 
February 
March 
April 


Gross 


94.43 per cent Calcu 


Tons 
lated 


of capacity total 


3,446,143 3,649,913 
8,612,631 3,826,246 
3,971,844 4,206,699 
3,161,525 3,348,466 
2,492,643 2,640,034 
1,950,35 2.065.676 
1,772,954 1,877,789 
2,410,365 2,552,891 
2,669,762 2.827.625 
2,950,929 3.125.418 
2,946,899 3,121,149 
3,369,984 3,569,251 
34,756,031 36,811,157 
3,964,704 4,198,564 
3,574,020 3,756,243 
3,964,662 4,198,520 
3,387,699 3,587,524 
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Conveyor Belt Wear 


When you find that a conveyor belt is wearing 
too fast where do you look for the causeP Before 
putting the blame on the belt or the materials 
handled,why not look over your conveyor idlers?P 
If these are badly worn or are out of alignment, 
excessive belt wear is sure to follow. 


Wherever you see a Brownhoist roller bearing 
conveyor installation notice how evenly and 
smoothly the belt runs. The reason for this is 
the design of the patented idler bracket which 
insures perfect and permanent alignment. 
Coupled with this is the low frictional resistance 
of the Timken bearings. These two features, of 
course, cut belt wear to a minimum. 


Many additional reasons why Brownhoist 
roller bearing idlers are especially suited to your 
work are given in Catalog M. This book also 
contains valuable engineering data on conveyor 


layouts. Do you wish us to mail you a copy? 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, O. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New ei London, Eng. 


Bae 


This patented one-piece idler 
bracket with its steel bushings 
és one of the most important 
features of the Brownhoist idler. 
The steel bushings make possible 
the use of the rigid one-piece 
bracket and securely hold the 
seamless steel tube pulley axles. 
Both the bushings and axles are 
locked in place. And the bush- 
ings are accurately machined in 
jigs toinsure perfect duplication. 





-BROWNHOIST 


MATERIAL HAN DLI M A CH INE R Y 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount of $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per tou 
higher net. 


Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
Dt ih askueé 20+ 0 enadee< 45 19% 
% and #-inch .........-.. 51 25% 
Ss vaxeeu 60eseseeess 46 42% 
Dn cptees sen oeveces oo 60 48% 
[eh 2 cee venenen oes 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
Dn «-antnébe soos ae euwes 55 43% 
BEG OO GEER ccoccccccccs 59 47% 
. GD BSED cccccvessovce 56 43% 
De BOGRER  ccccccceeses 54 41% 
ee ere 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
FiO A devesoseenedes 60 48% 
Lap Weld 
DE. Siew cks wassees eases 53 41% 
2% to Geimch .cccccccsces 57 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
RO. cance deeccveende< 41 24% 
% and #-inch ..........-. 47 30% 
PE - Rkhobd vuneeedes eee 53 42% 
DE cp ncecnneccesnevve 58 47% 
P Ue ER 65860 0e6ece» 60 49% 
2 to 3 fackh ineeeboesnncnss 61 50% 
Lap Weld 
Dn) sMsbitavebnweekedoe 53 42% 
te, A «ssepecd see's 57 46% 
PR ci6sdecesece 56 45% 
eS ear ee 52 39% 
De) SOG. cee 5000d06 45 32% 
11 amd U24dmck cccccccces 44 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
PN Mh cpeevoncnnetheses 42 32% 
% to 1M%-inch ............ 45 35% 
2 to B¥oAmCE ccccccccccss 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
DRE. bed ceceticesnd ccwee 41 32% 
BEE tm SEMEN cccccccccces 43 34% 
QU 00 GAMER ccccccccccs 42 33% 
Ue eS ee 38 25% 


Wrought Iron Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on 
delivered basis 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


Butt Weld 
% and #-inch ........ +11 +39 
DE Rib a~ ung ieaes «>% 22 2 
SE ne besesccncesees 28 11 
1 to 1%-inch ........+- 30 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1J%-inch ...... Upon application 
Dt wrteseecsenes teense 23 7 
2% to 6-inch ........0- 26 11 
DB GD GERGR coccccccecves 28 13 
PRS BBERED ccccciccvves 26 11 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 


Butt Weld 
% and P-inch .......- +19 +54 
PE oneccctbesenccses 21 7 
BEEBE nc ctsesccccccces 28 12 
1 to 1M%-inch ......... 30 14 
Lap _ 
Dh. iveseeetbes 3 9 
2% to 4-inch .......... 29 15 
4% to 6-inch .......+.. 28 14 
Nr re 21 7 
B to 212-imch .c.ccccoee 16 2 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 


Butt Weld 
en +47% +59% 
ee +28 +40 
Dn’. 659.0663 e60nnees< +34 +40 
DN cneeen die eer aeee +28 +40 
:ncivibesaencune +27 +39 

Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches ...... +13 +25 
BBD GERGR sicenesneces + 8 +17 
a ee +9 +18 
Bee kbercdesesdestses +12 

Boiler Tubes 
Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
Oe EE inks ockneceecdestnns 23 off 
DE DOE “Sviscesncescetes 33 off 
QPP rT err rer Err err ee ree 36 off 
eT Sree cre ee 38% off 
ee SOME cbinddeescvee vias hes 42 off 
CHARCOAL IRON 
ree et ee ee ee eee +2 
|” Er ee oe eer +12 
ee ee eee. eee + 2 
eS A ere eer eee 3 
Bee BP SIE. cae cniavnscuckvccvase 5 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 
1 8B EE gS ey Se 56 off 
1% and DEY SEs 65h 4st Kaien 48 off 
hs Ea ee 
Sy eS eee ee 7 off 
ee er eee 35 off 
ee Seo nn anne 41 off 
Ce ee a ee eee 43 off 
PS rE eee 46 off 
ee eee ee 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
ee 30 off 
es Ng od wos 0 6 6 kb 38 off 
| RARE eS Ae ay eee 44 off 
Den SUE ves os be dane ewes e 46 off 
SEE canghG Ch hie hs we se bbe Seabees 49 off 
ee 6 eee eae 44 off 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 


Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than 1l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside diam- 
eter and heavier gage. 

SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 

TUBING 
Base Discounts 

Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent ...... 83 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent .... 81 off 
Carbon, 0.40 to 0.50 per cent....net price 

Plus differentials and extras for cutting. 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 

AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 

Net prices per foot 

f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
SS ee eee 12-gage 14%c 
SEE db hd seen baa 3 1l-gage 15¢ 
DT kee deh cnbuhs~awst 10-gage l6c 
I 5 ly iso ae aces tO ie 12-gage l6c 
a ee 1l-gage 17c 
2%-inch eS ee ae 10-gage 18¢ 
DOOM: RAs 6ciebaviascveebn 7-gage 33c 
SHRANCH .oeveeverccccces 9-gage 50c 
a ae eae 9-gage 52c 


Plus usual extras for forming and for long 
lengths. 


Plate Extras 


BASE 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ eee Specifi- 
cations for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922. or equivalent, %-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for % inch or 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and gage 
extras), 100 inches wide and under, down 
to but not including 6 inches wide, 5 feet 
0 inches long up to published limit in 
length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are base. 
Extras per Pound for Width or Diameter 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square feet, if ordered 


to weight— 

Over 100 inches to and including 110 
DE Bho: sekusdaicendeseanevanes .05¢ 

Over 110 inches to and including 115 
MOL cb ie na'nsé'e tan Goan SEWER ew eSe © -10c 

Over 115 inches to and including 120 
ML. sctt45a teS sae BUS eARAREOd eae oS .15¢ 

Over 120 inches to and including 125 
DER. cnestanaiseyandteaeeaense eas .25¢ 

Over 125 inches to and including 128 
MED vnyy Ginbk ks 46wehe deena ee .50c 


Plates less than %-inch or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 


rer ee rarer .10¢ 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 

ROR Re ee .200 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 

SS ee ee a eee .30c 


Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 
tras for plates 4% inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 


Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including fx-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 7.65 
pounds per square foot ............ -20c 

Plates Over 72 inches Wide 

Plates less than %-inch gage to and in 
cluding ¥y-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including 7.65 
-20c 


pounds per square foot ............ 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 

PN tes Cre rr er eer ee .30¢ 

QUALITIES 

NE oad Sa eG be6n kk SS 6 ga .10¢ 
Flange steel (boiler grade) ........ -15¢ 
CPremeery MEOROK GIGEl cn. ctccccscans .20¢ 
PE: (0 scuscn sc anenna'a am & .30¢ 
Locomotive firebox steel ............ .50c 
eR ee a ee eee 1.50c 


Hull material subject to U. S. Navy Dept. 
Specifications for Medium or Soft 
ee re ee ee .10¢ 
High tensile hull steel subject to U. S. 
Navy Dept., or equivalent specifica- 
SE ccs ib Whe GE 0Ns KATES Mae ee em 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy Dept. 
Specifications, classes A and B... 1.50c 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
CE IE: oncocbessnd sh meeen ar 1.750 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel” 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 
INSPECTION 
BEE SBDOCHOR onc esos ce oteceses No extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau di 
rect to buyer. 


CUTTING 


LENGTH or DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 


Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet..No extras 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive..... 100 


Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive..... .25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive..... .50¢ 
OE > er ee 1.550 


Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive.... .25c 
Over 100 feet add .25¢ plus .05c for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(including straight taper plates) 
Te rer rer eee .10¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 


(Sketches cannot be sheared with re 
entrant angles) 
Additional extra .............. 2H 
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